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THE aim of this volume is to give a general introduction to 
the past and present condition of the territories comprised in 
the term China Proper. These territories are large and diverse, 
their peoples have a long history, and it has only been possible, 
in the limits, to deal with the subjects of special importance 
in short and condensed surveys. Most of the chapters have 
been written by recognized authorities. Every effort has been 
made to bring the information up to date, but it must be borne | 
in mind that the government and social structure of China | 
are at present, and have been for some years, in a state of 
change, and that, under present conditions, no description of 
these can hold good for any length of time. The Admiralty 
will be glad to receive additions or corrections. 

The map issued with this volume was prepared for the use 
of the China Inland Mission, and is on the whole the best 
available for general purposes. The place-names are given in 
accordance with the romanization adopted by the Chinese 
Post Office. When the Post Office lists do not contain a name, 
the compilers of the map have evidently adopted a spelling 
based on the Post Office system. It follows that there will 
be some differences between the map and the text in the case 
of names which do not occur in the Post Office lists, for these, 
according to the spelling adopted by the Admiralty, are 
transliterated in this volume after Sir Thomas Wade’s system. 
The map’s chief defect is that no relief is shown, and errors 
exist in the topography and place-names. 
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CHAPTER I 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Structure and Configuration—The Great Plain—The Northern Uplands— 
The Southern Uplands—The Coast. 


STRUCTURE AND CONFIGURATION 


CHINA PROPER consists of an extensive plain completely 
surrounded, except towards the sea, by still more extensive 
uplands. Owing to differences in character and structure the 
uplands may be conveniently divided into a northern section 
and a southern'section, the boundary between the two lying | 
about the Wei Ho, a tributary of the Huang Ho. © 

Three main regions may accordingly be recognized, namely 
(1) the Great Plain, (2) the Northern Uplands, (3) the Southern 
Uplands. 

Of these three divisions the Southern Upland region is by 
far the most extensive, constituting about two-thirds of the 
whole country ; the Northern Uplands form about one-sixth, 
and the Great Plain occupies the remaining sixth. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that the Great Plain forms 
most of the north-eastern quadrant, the Northern Uplands 
most of the north-western quadrant, while the Southern 
Uplands occupy the whole of the southern quadrants, and 
spread beyond into both of the northern quadrants. 

The simplicity of this arrangement, however, is somewhat 
interfered with by the presence of one or two detached masses 
of the Northern Uplands which rise up through the low land 
of the Plain. 

Tue Great PLAIN 


The Great Plain is roughly triangular in shape, with its 
apex in the north, a little beyond Peking, and its base on the 
Yangtse River, extending from Shanghai to the neighbour- 
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hood of Ichang. Near Peking it is about a hundred and 
twenty miles wide, on the Yangtse its width is more than 
six hundred miles. : 

But the plain is not entirely unbroken. In the province of 
Shantung a mass of ancient rock rises through the alluvial 
deposits of the plain and forms two isolated hilly groups, 
separated by a strip of low-lying ground. The western group 
lies in the interior of the province, and reaches an altitude of 
about 5,000 ft. The eastern group forms the prominent 
peninsula of Shantung, with Weihaiwei upon its northern 
coast, and Tsingtau upon its south. The bay of Kiaochow is 
cut in the intervening low-lying strip. Geologically the Shan- 
tung hills belong to the Northern Uplands, but they are entirely 
detached from the main mass, which lies to the west of the 

Plain. 
' Farther south an irregular series of hills, known as the Huai 
mountains, runs obliquely across the Plain, almost completely 
cutting off the south-western corner from the rest. In this 
corner stand Hankow and Shasi. The Huai mountains belong 
geologically to the Southern Uplands. 

The Plain itself is in general very level, and a great part of 
it lies very low. In the north it is watered by the Huang Ho 
and by a number of shorter rivers, such as the Pei Ho, coming 
down from the Northern Uplands. In the south the principal 
rivers are the Yangtse, with its northern tributary the Han 
Kiang, and the Huai Ho with its tributary the Sha Ho. 

The Piain is really the combined deltas of all these rivers, — 
and is formed almost entirely of the mud and silt which they 
have brought down from the, Uplands. The Huang Ho has 
had by far the largest share in its formation. | 

In its course over the Northern Uplands the Huang Ho 
cuts its way through widespread deposits of the soft ‘ yellow 
earth’ or loess which is characteristic of that region, and 
. will be described later. It is, in consequence, a very muddy 
river, and probably carries down a greater amount of silt than 
any other river of the globe, except, perhaps, the Amazon. 
When it overflows it raises its banks by deposition at the edge 
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of the current; during the dry season it raises its bed by 
deposition in its channel. In many parts of the Plain, accord- 
ingly, the river is now considerably above the level of the 
surrounding country, like the rivers of our own Fen district. 
The natural embankments which the river itself has formed, 
have been artificially strengthened ; but during the floods the 
force of the current is often so great that the embankments 
burst. On many occasions hundreds of square miles have 
been flooded, and many thousands of the inhabitants drowned. 
In the floods of 1887 more than a million people lost their lives. 

When the embankment breaks it may be easier for the 
current to escape through.the breach than to keep to its old 
channel; and consequently the great floods have often been 
accompanied by a complete change in the course of the river 
below the breach. In modern times the greatest change of 
this kind occurred about the middle of last century. 

During the first half of the century the river flowed in an 
east-south-easterly direction from Kaifeng, and entered the 
Yellow Sea in 34° N.L. In 1851, owing to want of repairs 
during the political disturbances of that period, the embank- 
ment gave way a few miles below Kaifeng. The floods of 
the following years enlarged the breach, and by 1853 practi- 
cally the entire river had taken a north-easterly course to the 
Gulf of Pechili, which it reached in lat. 37° 50’ N. 

The distance from the old mouth to the new one was about 
280 miles, and Kaifeng is more than 300 miles from both. 
Since then there have been many changes of the same kind, 
but of smaller magnitude, and the position of the main mouth 
has frequently been altered. . 

The disastrous floods of Northern China, however, are not 
all due to the Huang Ho. The Pei Ho and other rivers of the 
north come from the Northern Uplands, and are almost as 
muddy as the Huang Ho. They tend to raise their channels 
above the surrounding country in the same way, and accord- 
ingly (though small in comparison with the Huang Ho) they 
have not uncommonly been the cause of extensive inundations. 

In the southern part of the Plain the floods, though by 
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no means inconsiderable, have never been so widespread or 
destructive as those of the north. The Yangtse flows through 
the Southern Uplands, where there is but little loess, and 
its course till it reaches the Plain is mostly over hard rock. 
In consequence of this, although it is a much larger river 
than the Huang Ho, it does not bring down so much 
sediment and has not the same tendency to raise its bed. 
For the same reason it has not yet had time to produce so 
smooth and even a delta. There are still extensive lagoons 
beside its course which it has not yet been able to silt up, and 
these lagoons extend at intervals up the river for nearly 
a thousand miles. One of the largest is the Tung-t‘ing Lake 
between Ichang and Hankow. During the rains the flood- 
water escapes into the lagoons, which spread far beyond their 
dry-season limits; but the greater part of the Plain is left 
untouched. The lagoons, in fact, serve as reservoirs to regu- 
late the flow of the water. 


Tor NorRTHERN UPLANDS 


The Northern Uplands form a plateau descending abruptly 
in a series of steps to the Plain. The edge of the plateau is 
cut up by the rivers which flow down to the Plain, and its 
surface is also deeply scored by river valleys, the largest and 
most important of which are those of the Huang Ho and 
its tributary the Fén Ho. The solid foundation consists 
of nearly horizontal beds of rock of Carboniferous and pre- 
Carboniferous age, and it is to the horizontality of the strata 
that the general form is due. But large areas are covered by 
‘yellow earth’ or loess, and the region owes much of its 
peculiar character to this covering. 

The loess is a calcareous loam, very fine in texture, suffi- 
ciently consolidated to form vertical cliffs, but friable and 
easily worn by running water. In consequence of this the 
rivers often flow in deep and narrow gorges. Even the regular 
trade routes are often sunk thirty feet or more beneath the 
general level. Under the feet of travellers and the hoofs of 
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their pack animals, the loess is trodden into a fine dust, and 
in this condition it is easily blown away. Where it is untrodden 
it is comparatively firm, and is much less affected by the wind. 

Everywhere the loess is penetrated by innumerable vertical 
tubes of very small diameter. Owing to its tendency to split 
along these tubes the sides of the valleys are often almost per- 
pendicular, or else they descend in a series of terraces with 
vertical scarps. On account of its tubular structure the loess 
is very porous, and accordingly the surface of the plateau is 
usually very dry. The rainfall is small and insufficient for so 
porous a soil, but wherever irrigation is possible the loess is 
extraordinarily fertile. 


THE SOUTHERN UPLANDS 


The Southern Uplands are much more complex in structure 
and more varied in character than the Northern Uplands. 
The rocks which form them are not horizontal, but have 
been strongly crumpled or folded. The effect of the folding 
was to raise a series of mountain chains, which are, however, 
mostly of great age, and have accordingly been much worn 
down by rain and rivers. The structure has been further 
complicated by the fact that there have been several systems 
of folding of different directions and different geological ages. 

Along the northern border of the Southern Uplands the 
folds trend from W. by N. to E. by S. The direction of the 
mountain ranges is the same, and it is evident that they owe 
their elevation directly to the folding, though subsequent 
denudation has greatly modified their form. This folding 
seems to have taken place at the close of the Carboniferous 
period. 

Immediately to the south an entirely different system of 
folds prevails, and dominates the topography of the greater 
part of Southern China. It seems to belong to a somewhat 
later period, for beds which are newer than the Carboniferous 
have been affected. The general direction of the folds is 
about WSW. to ENE., becoming more easterly in the north 
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and more southerly towards the south. The ranges to which 
they gave rise cover a much wider area than the ranges of 
the northern border; but they do not seem ever to have 
attained so great an altitude, and since their formation — 
they have been much worn down and are now completely 
broken up. 

In the western part of the Southern Uplands a third, and 
rouch newer, system of folds enters from Tibet. The trend of 
these folds is from N. to S.; and because of their recent 
formation the ridges and valleys which they produced are still 
almost continuous. 

Owing to these three systems of foldings, which are of 
different dates, and have been exposed to erosion for different 
periods of time, the details of the topography of Southern 
China are extraordinarily complex; and in order that they 
may be more easily grasped, certain broad general principles 
must first be briefly explained. 

The direct effect of folding is to produce a series of nearly 
parallel ridges and valleys. Originally the main rivers will 
flow along these valleys, in the direction of the folds; but 
their tributaries will cut tributary valleys in the intervening 
ridges. At the head of every river there is erosion, due chiefly 
to rain and weather, and accordingly each river tends to eat 
into its own watershed, and to prolong its valley backwards. 
In course of time a tributary stream may work its way right 
through the watershed into the valley of a neighbouring river, 
and may even divert the water of that river into itself, and 
thence into the river to which the stream is tributary. In this 
way the original system of parallel ridges and valleys becomes 
complicated by cross connexions ; and since, at the same time, 
all the valleys are gradually enlarged and all the ridges 
gradually worn away by various erosive agents, the former 
simple arrangement may be lost, and the whole area becomes 
a confused and apparently Een series of hills and 
‘valleys. 

With these simple principles — in mind there is little. 
difficulty in understanding the general character of the 
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different parts of the Southern Uplands. For purposes of 
description it will be convenient to recognize three divisions, 
according to the three systems of folding which predominate, 
and these divisions may be called : 

(a) The Northern Border. 

(b) The Western Division. 

(c) The Eastern Division. 


(a) The Northern Border of the Southern U plands.—Here the 
direction of the folds is about W. by N. to E. by S., and the 
folding is of ancient date, though there may have been later 
movements along the same lines. The effect of the folding 
was to raise a series of lofty mountain ranges which reached 
so great an altitude that, in spite of their antiquity and the 
denudation from which they have suffered, they still retain 
much of their former continuity and the main ridges and 
valleys still follow the direction of the folds. 

Many names have been applied to the different parts of 
this group of mountain ranges. In the tongue of China 
Proper which projects towards the north-west there is the 
Nan Shan. Immediately south of the Wei Ho lies the great 
range of the Tsin-ling Shan, reaching an altitude of 11,000 ft. 
At its eastern end the Tsin-ling Shan is separated by an 
oblique depression from the Fu-niu Shan and other smaller 
ranges ; but even in the depression the height of the water- 
shed is about 4,000 ft., and the ranges to the east of it are really 
the continuation of the Tsin-ling Shan. The depression is 
due to a fault which slightly shifts the direction of the folds 
and of the mountain range itself; and it is of considerable 
importance, because it affords an easy route across the moun- 
tains from Siangyangfu to Sianfu. 

Another depression, of’ still lower altitude, through which 
runs the road from Siangyangfu to Kaifeng, separates the 
Fu-niu Shan from the Huai mountains, which form an 
irregular series of heights stretching towards Nanking. 

Except in the Huai mountains, which are comparatively — 
low, the main ridges and valleys still follow the original 
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direction due to the folding, and many of the rivers therefore 
still flow from west to east. This is the case, for example, 
with the Han Kiang until it reaches the Great Plain. But 
other tributaries of the Yangtse, such as the Kia-ling Kiang 
and the Min Kiang, have worked their way back across the 
folds and run almost due south. Outside the limits of China 
Proper it is probably owing to cross-cuts formed by tributary 
streams that the Huang Ho takes its present remarkably 
winding course through the K‘un-lun ranges, which belong 
to the same system of folding. The Tao Ho, at the western 
end of the Tsin-ling Shan, is another river which has evidently 
suffered deflection. In its upper part it flows along one of 
the main valleys in an easterly direction ; but about a hundred 
and fifty miles from its source it turns abruptly towards the 
north, leaves its own valley, which is still continued eastwards, 
and breaks through the ridge on its northern side to join the 
Huang Ho. There can be little doubt that originally it 
continued its eastward course, but a tributary of the Huang Ho 
cut backwards through the watershed and captured its upper 
waters. 

(b) The Western Division of the Southern Uplands.—In 
western Szechwan and Yunnan the folds run from N. to S., 
and since they are of recent date they have been compara- 
tively little affected by erosion. Consequently this part of 
China consists almost entirely of a series of parallel ridges and 
valleys trending from N. to 8. The valleys are V-shaped, 
their sides are steep, and there is very little level land even 
along the river-banks. Often, indeed, the rivers run in deep 
and narrow gorges. It is on the Tibetan border, where the 
Salween, the Mekong, and the Yangtse run side by side for 
many miles, separated by high and narrow ranges, that these 
features are most pronounced ; but the same general character 
prevails throughout the area. 

Nevertheless even here some of the ridges have been cut 
through and some of the rivers have been deflected from their 
original courses. The Yangtse, for example, breaks across 
from one valley to another until at last it leaves the region of 
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the N. toS. folds altogether. In the present state of our know- 
ledge it is not possible to trace in detail the changes which 
have taken place. But the general arrangement of the rivers 
and valleys strongly suggests that after the formation of the 
N. to 8. folds the Upper Yangtse ran southwards much 
farther than it does now, and perhaps even reached the Gulf 
of Siam. The Lower Yangtse at that time rose on the outer 
or eastern border of this system of folding ; but it gradually 
cut backwards, tapping the N. toS. valleys.one after another, 
until at length it reached that of the Upper Yangtse itself. 

Farther south the tributaries of the Irawadi and the 
Salween have worked their way back through the folds and 
have produced a series of valleys running from NE. to SW., 
which cut across the original N. to S. valleys and ridges. 

(c) The Eastern Division of the Southern Uplands.—lIt is 
in this area that the destruction of the original mountain 
system has proceeded farthest, partly, perhaps, because it 
never reached so great an altitude as the others. The trend 
of the folds is WSW. to ENE. or SW. to NE. ; but the region 
does not now consist of a series of parallel ridges and valleys 
following this direction. The old valleys have been greatly 
widened and the ridges much worn down; and tributary 
streams have cut transverse valleys through the ridges, which 
are now completely broken up. Nevertheless the short and: 
discontinuous ranges that still remain ene preserve 
the original SW. to NE. trend. 

Some indication of the original valley system is also to be 
seen in the rivers which enter the Yangtse from the south. 
In spite of considerable irregularities the Kung-t‘an Ho, the 
Yiian Kiang, the Hsiang Kiang, and the Kan Kiang still retain 
a general north-easterly course. 

The drainage of the seaward edge of the region has found 
its way directly to the sea, and consequently near the coast 
there are a number of rivers which flow to the east or south- 
east. Most of them are short, but some (e.g. the Min Kiang, 
which enters the sea at Foochow) have cut back through the 
outer ranges of hills into the valleys beyond. In the northern - 
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part of the area the large rivers flowing into the Yangtse 
have deepened their valleys to so great an extent that the 
coastal streams have not been able to tap them. But in the 
south, where the influence of drainage towards the Yangtse 
would naturally be less marked, one of these coastal streams 
has worked its way back across the folds into the heart of the 
country, has captured all the drainage of this part of the area, 
and has become one of the great rivers of China. This is the 
Si Kiang, which now rises on the borders of the N.-S. system 
of folds and which has cut its bed so deep that, in the lower 
part of its course, it has formed a long and narrow low-lying 
plain running far into the interior. It is upon the edge of this 
plain that the city of Canton stands. 

But the peculiar features of this division of the Southern 
Uplands are not entirely due to folding and subsequent 
denudation. During some past geological period, when 
climatic and other conditions were different from those of 
the present day, the rivers were unable to carry their burden 
to the sea, and many of the depressions were either partly or 
completely filled by reddish sandy and argillaceous sediments. 
Sometimes indeed the deposit was so thick that the intervening 
ridges were partly buried, and a high-lying and somewhat 
uneven plain was formed, through which the summits of the 
buried ridges appear as low ranges of hills crossing the plain 
from SW. to NE. The soil formed by the red deposits is 
usually very fertile, and consequently these plains are amongst 
the most densely peopled parts of China. 

The most important of these high-lying plains is that of 
eastern Szechwan, which on account of the colour of the soil is 
often called the Red Basin. It is in general a gently undulat- 
ing region, with many low lines of hills running across it and 
with the rivers sometimes cut rather deeply into the red 
deposits that form it. 

A considerable part of Eastern Yunnan is of the same 
character, and similar but smaller areas are common amongst 
‘the hills of this south-eastern part of China. 
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THE Coast 


The character of the Chinese coast is determined partly 
by the nature of the rocks which form it and partly by the 
movements of elevation and depression to which it has been 
subjected. 

The shore of the Great Plain is naturally low, and the only 
openings of any importance are the mouths of the rivers. 
About lat. 40° N. the Northern Uplands come down to the 
sea, giving a steeper character to this part of the coast, which 
extends as far as the plain of the Liao Ho in the Manchurian 
province of Shengking. 

The Shantung Peninsula, being made of ancient rock, 
rises abruptly from the sea, and has many rocky inlets, 
especially upon its southern side. The Bay of Kiaochow is 
cut in a strip of low-lying ground, but is flanked on both sides 
by hills. | 

The coast of the Southern Uplands, extending from Hang- 
chow Bay southwards, is in general steep, with innumerable 
uregular inlets and outlying rocky islands. Evidently the 
land has subsided and the sea has spread up the valleys and 
completely cut off many of the outer hills. Where the valley 
was occupied by a river of considerable size the delta of the 
river has begun to fill up the inlet, producing a low-lying 
alluvial plain. But it is only in the case of the Si Kiang that 
the plain is of any great extent. 
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CHAPTER II 
GEOLOGY 


STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY 


In the Great Plain the solid rocks are entirely concealed 
y river deposits, but there is every reason to believe that the 
geological structure is similar to that of the neighbouring 
upland regions. Consequently, instead of the three main 
regions already described, it is more convenient from the 
geological point of view to recognize only two primary divi- 
sions, a northern and a southern. : 
In the northern division, which includes the Northern 
Uplands and the greater part of the Plain, only the Archaean 
rocks as a rule are much affected by folding. In some places 
indeed the later beds have been‘ greatly disturbed and 
even show over-folding and over-thrusting. But throughout 
a great part of northern China even the Cambrian beds are 
almost horizontal or are simply bent into comparatively 
gentle undulations. This is the case, not only in the plateaux 
of the north-west but also in the peninsulas of Liaotung and 
Shantung. Evidently this northern area as a whole has 
remained rigid since Archaean times. But although it was 
too rigid to crumple it has not been strong enough to resist 
fracture, and faulting has taken place on an extensive scale. 
Some of the fractured blocks have remained standing, while 
others have fallen to a lower level. The plateau region of the 
north-west and the peninsulas of Liaotung and Shantung are 
upstanding blocks, while the Gulf of Pechili, the Yellow Sea, 
and the Great Plain mark the positions of blocks which have 
sunk beneath the sea. The Great Plain itself has been 
formed by the silting up of the sea by the deposits brought 
down by the.rivers. 
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In South China, on the other hand, folding is much more 
general. Along the northern margin of the Southern Uplands 
the direction of the folds, as already pointed out, is about 
W. by N. to E. by S. These folds affect the Carboniferous 
rocks and were probably formed about the close of the 
Carboniferous period. 

But throughout the greater part of the Southern Uplands 
the folds trend from WSW. to ENE., curving round a little 
more to the east in the northern part of the area and to the 
south in the southern part. Not only the Carboniferous but 
also the later beds are affected, and the folding must therefore 
be of Post-Carboniferous age. 

In the west of the Southern Uplands, where the mountain 
ranges run from north to south, the folding is of still later date, 
and probably belongs to the Tertiary period. 


STRATIGRAPHICAL GEOLOGY 


One of the most interesting features in the geological 
history of China Proper is the length of time during which . 
the country has been land. A large part of the Plgin no 
doubt has been beneath the sea in comparatively recent 
times ; but throughout the greater part of the upland regions 
the Mesozoic and Tertiary deposits are entirely of freshwater . 
or terrestrial origin. It is only in the south-west that any 
marine deposits of later age than the Permian have been 
found. In general it may be said that the Palaeozoic forma- 
tions of China are mostly marine, and the Mesozoic and 
Tertiary formations mostly freshwater or terrestrial. 

Again, as in the case of geological structure, there are 
important differences between the northern and the southern 
regions. 

In northern China the Archaean rocks are overlaid by 
a great series of sandstones, quartzites, and limestones which 
belong to the Cambrian and Ordovician systems. There are 
no representatives of the Silurian, Devonian, or Lower Carboni- 
ferous beds of Europe ; but the Ordovician beds are followed 
immediately by a series of limestones and sandstones with 
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seams of coal, corresponding, apparently, with the Upper 
Carboniferous. The coal-seams are of freshwater or terrestrial 
origin, but the greater part of the series is marine. In some 
places there are unfossiliferous dolomitic deposits at the top, 
which probably indicate lagoon conditions and may perhaps 
be of Permian age. 

North and west of Peking the Carboniferous series is 
followed by plant-bearing beds of Mesozoic age; but in 
northern China generally the only later deposits are some 
reddish sandstones with mammalian remains, the loess and 
the deposits formed by the rivers. The mammalian remains 
indicate that the sandstones in which they occur belong to 
the later part of the Tertiary period. The loess and the 
river deposits belong to the Quaternary period. The loess is 
entirely a terrestrial deposit and apparently consists of the 
fine dust brought by the winds from the arid plateaux of 
Central Asia. It covers a very large area, and in some places 
reaches a thickness of one or two thousand feet. 

In the Southern Uplands the geological sequence is more 
complete. All the Palaeozoic systems are represented, and 
mostly by marine deposits There are, however, coal-seams, 
which must be of terrestrial origin, in the Upper Carboniferous. 

In Yunnan and Kweichow marine Triassic beds have been 
found, but elsewhere the Palaeozoic beds are succeeded by 
sandstones and shales, often red in colour, containing remains 
of plants. These were evidently laid down upon the land, and 
the plants indicate that they were formed towards the’ close 
of the Triassic period and during the earlier part of the Jurassic. 

No Upper Jurassic or Cretaceous beds are known; but 
red sandstones and clays containing mammalian remains of 
late Tertiary age occur in Szechwan and elsewhere. 


Economic GEOLOGY 


The coal-fields of China are amongst the most extensive 
in the world, and coal has been worked on a small scale at 
@ number of localities both in the Northern Uplands and the 
Southern Uplands. 
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The coal-bearing strata extend from the Upper Carboni- 
ferous to the Jurassic, and in many cases the precise age of 
the coal-seams is still uncertain. On the whole it seems 
that in the Northern Uplands Carboniferous coal predominates 
up to about the latitude of Peking, while farther north the 
Jurassic coal becomes more important. In the western half 
_of the Southern Uplands, in Szechwan and Kweichow for 
example, the Mesozoic beds (Upper Triassic and Lower 
' Jurassic) are the principal source of the coal; while in the 
eastern half the coal is mostly Palaeozoic (Upper Carboni- 
ferous and Permian). 

Probably the most important coal-field, if it were more 
accessible, would be that of Shansi, extending into the neigh- 
bouring provinces of Shensi and Honan. It includes seams 
of very pure anthracite and of excellent bituminous coal 
stretching over an enormous area. 

Actually, however, the coal-fields which are most exten- 
sively worked are those which are within comparatively easy 
reach of the more densely populated regions, for example, 
in the hills to the west and north of Peking, in Shantung, and 
in Szechwan, Kiangsi, and Honan. 

Amongst other minerals which may be mentioned are iron- 
ore, which occurs in Szechwan and in the Shansi coal basin 
and no doubt in many other regions ; copper and tin ores in 
Yunnan ; and salt in Szechwan. 


CHAPTER III 
METEOROLOGY 


General conditions — Pressure — Land-storms — Typhoons — Rainfall — . 
Climate of the Yangtse Valley—Shanghai—Chengtu—Hankow—South 
China—Hongkong—Macao—Canton—Province of Kwangsi—Wuchow 
—Province of Yunnan—North China—Weihaiwei—Province of Chihli— 
Peking—Manchuria—Central Asia—Province of Kansu—Siningfu-— 
Tunhwang — Mongolia — Urga — The Gobi — Uliassutai — Sinkiang 
(Chinese Turkestan )—Lukchun— Y angikul—Lob-nor—Tibet—-Lhasa. 


Authorittes: Hann, Klimatologie, 1911; China Year Book, 1914; China, 
Maritime Customs, Decennial Reports; Meteorologische Zeitschrift ; 
Hongkong Observatory, Monthly Bulletins ; Annales Hydrographiques, 
1901-2 ; Geographical Journal, &c. 


GENERAL METEOROLOGY 


CERTAIN general conclusions regarding the changes which 
take place in the temperature of China during the course of 
the year may be drawn from an examination of Tables ITI-IX. 
In Southern China the summers are long and hot, the winters 
short and mild. At Hongkong, for example, the mean tem- 
perature does not fall below 80° F. during the four months, 
June to September, and only during the month of February 
is it below 60° F. In the interior the heat of summer and the 
cold of winter alike tend to be greater, though much naturally 
depends upon local conditions of elevation and exposure. In 
Central China the period of greatest heat is less prolonged, and 
July and August are the only months during which the mean 
temperature is above 80°F. The winters are much colder — 
than farther south, and in many places January and February 
show a mean temperature below 40° F. Northern China does 
not experience the same intense heat in summer, and the 
mean temperature is generally between 75° and 80° F. near 
the coast. Farther inland, where it tends to be higher, it is, 
as a rule, modified by the height of the land. In winter, 
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January and February are the coldest months, and then the 
mean temperature is below, and in places considerably below, 
freezing-point. | 

The conditions which prevail farther in the interior of the 
Asiatic land mass ought also to be noted here, as they have 
very considerable influence upon the climate of China Proper, 
and for the same reason some particulars relating to Man- 
churia, Mongolia, Turkestan, and Tibet are also included in 
this chapter. During the winter months great cold prevails, 
especially in north-eastern Siberia, where Verkhoyansk has 
a January mean of — 59° F. In summer, on the other hand, 
the interior of the continent heats up rapidly, the maximum 
temperature being reached along a stretch of country lying 
between the Red Sea and Northern India. | , 

As a result of these changes in temperature there are also 
great changes in atmospheric pressure. Precise details are 
unfortunately wanting, but the figures given in Table I show 
their general character. During the winter months a high- 
pressure system is established over the north-east of Asia. 
This system reaches its maximum intensity in January, when 
its centre lies over Lake Baikal. At the same time a belt of 
low pressure lies over the Pacific south of the Aleutian Islands. 
The general tendency therefore is for off-shore winds to blow 
in the north of China, and as far south as Shanghai their 
direction is more or less from the north-west. Further south 
they bend round towards the east and reinforce the ordinary 
trade-winds. The winds which blow from the north-west are 
generally dry and cold, and they bring but little rain, but 
those from the north-east deposit a fair amount of moisture 
upon the coasts of Southern ‘China. 

By the month of April atmospheric conditions have under- 
. gone a considerable change, The high-pressure area over the 
land has diminished in intensity, while the low-pressure area 
over the Pacific has filled up to a considerable extent. Farther 
to the south the tropic belt of high pressure has moved north 
and lies with its axis along the 30th parallel. Consequently 
the barometric gradient is nowhere great, and as a result the 
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winds are light and irregular. In the south-east of China the 
north-east wind still prevails, but along the coast of Cential 
China the winds are ESE., while farther to the north their 
direction is often from the south-west. Along the whole coast, 
moreover, land and sea breezes frequently blow at a season 
of the year 

TABLE I 


MEAN BAROMETRIC PRESSURE 
(Reduced to freezing-point and sea-level) 


Shang- Hong- Poachow: Chung- Chefoo. 


hai. kong *. king. Peking. 
ins. ins. ins. ins. ins, ins. 
January ; 30°33 30-16 30-26 30-22 30-20 30°37 
February -| 30°28 30°14 30°24 30-12 30:27 | 30-21 
March . ; 30°17 30-06 30°14 30-06 30:17 30-22 
April. . | 30-00 29-96 30-00 29-96 30-04 30-05 
ay. .| 29-87 29-86 29-91 29-81 29-85 29°87 
June. .| 29-74 29-76 29-78 29-69 29-67 29-67 
July. . .| 29-69 29-73 29-73 29-64 29-59 29-66 
August . .| 29-73 29-74 29-75 29-72 29-63 29-79 
September .| 29-91 29-84 29-86 30:00 29-82 29-85 
October .| 30-11 29-99 30:02 30-10 30-03 30-14 
November .| 30-24 30°11 30-16 30-19 30-15 30-33 
December .{| 3031 30-19 30-26 30-32 30-17 30-35 


Yearly Mean .| 30-03 29-96 30-00 29:97 | 29:96 | 30-04 


During the next three months a complete change takes 
place with the heating up of the Asiatic area. The high- 
pressure system which had its maximum over Lake Baikal 
diminishes in intensity and moves off towards the north-west, 
while a low-pressure system with its minimum over north- 
west India has spread over the greater part of Mongolia, 
Manchuria, and China. The tropic belt of high pressure has 
moved northward over the Pacific and increased in importance. 
By July the climate of China is under the control of the high- 
pressure system over the sea and the low-pressure system 
over the land. Along the southern part of the coast the wind 
blows in a direction varying from SE. to SW., at the mouth 
of the Yangtse it is markedly SE., in the Yellow Sea and on 
the peninsula of Shantung it blows directly from the south. 


1 These figures should be compared with those given in Table VI. 
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These winds on reaching the coast are drawn inland, where 
their direction may be considerably modified by local topo- 
graphical conditions. As they blow from the warm ocean 
they are heavily charged with moisture, and it is during this 
period of the year that China receives the greater part of its 
rainfall. It is important to note, however, that the slope up 
which these winds aie drawn into the interior is a gradual 
_ one, and precipitation takes place gradually, so that no part 
of China suffers from droughts similar to those which occur 
in India in years when the monsoon is weak. 

In September the atmospheric conditions of the winter 
months begin to reassert themselves. The tiopic belt of high- 
pressure still 1etains its position but is decreasing in intensity, 
while farther to the north a low-pressure system is developing 
to the north of the Aleutian Islands. But the governing fact 
is the return of the high-pressure system over Lake Baikal, 
as a result of which the conditions which prevailed during the 
summer monsoon undergo a complete change. To the north 
of Shanghai the wind blows NNW., while to the south it blows 
from the north-east. During the following months these con- 
ditions become more marked as the high-pressure system over 
the land increases in intensity and the low-pressure area over 
the Pacific moves farther south. 

The general atmospheric conditions in winter and in summer 
having been examined, some special features may next be 
noted. In winter a certain number of storms always blow 
from the interior towards the coast, following a direction 
between NE. and ESE. These storms are of various types. 
The first is cyclonic in character. A depression, sometimes 
circular, but more generally elliptic, moves towards the coast, 
causing the usual weather conditions associated with such 
systems. When it reaches the open sea the winds circling 
round it acquire considerable force and often cause violent 
storms. The second type is rather different. It consists of 
a long atmospheric depression, the line of lowest readings 
being maintained at almost the same level for hundreds 
of miles. This line of low pressure is seldom straight and 
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usually winds about. As a result various anomalies occur. 
Two places very widely apart may at the same moment 
experience the same sudden change of pressure and a reversal 
in the direction of the wind, or it may happen that places on 
the coast come under the influence of the depression before 
places 1 in the interior. 

At any particular station during the passage of one of these 
depressions the weather conditions are somewhat as follows: 
As the depression approaches the barometer slowly falls, 
while light winds, gradually dying out, blow from the SE., S., 
and SW. The temperature rises and fog or rain occurs. As 
soon.as the depression has passed, the wind veers round and 
blows WNW. or NW.; it is dry and cold, and often causes 
rough weather along the coast for two or three days, or even 
longer. 

A third type of storm during the winter months is due to 
a simultaneous expansion of the high-pressure system over 
the land and the low-pressure system over the ocean. For 
example, if the latter extends westward so as to touch the 
coasts of Japan while the former moves westward over Man- 
churia and Mongolia, the barometric gradient becomes very 
steep and winds blow from land to sea with considerable 
violence. Several storms each year are caused in this way. 

In summer the coasts of China are ‘exposed to considerable 
danger from typhoons. These depressions generally originate 
in the Pacific along the polar margin of the equatorial belt of 
low pressure, and between June and October, when they are 
most frequent and most violent, their starting-point 1s some- 
where in the quadrilateral between 8° and .20° N. and 126° 
and 139° E. They move north-west, and either strike the 
coast of Indo-China or veer towards the north-east and reach 
the coasts of China and Japan. The storm centre is marked 
by very low barometric pressure, and the wind blows round 
this inwards towards the centre in a counter-clockwise direc- 
tion at a speed that may reach from 50 to 110 miles an hour. 
The centre itself moves forward at a rate of 8 to 50 miles an 
hour, the usual rate in the north of the China Sea being about 
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9 miles. There is usually one storm of this description during 
the month of May, and in June there may be several, but it 
is seldom that they are of such violence as those which occur 
during the four following months. They appear to be most 
numerous in July, but it is probable that observations over 
a prolonged period would show that there are as many in 
August and in September. The average number each year 
is about sixteen. It may be noted that typhoons rarely reach 


Shanghai, as they are either drawn inland south of that port 


or they recurve and move towards Japan. 

Rainfall.—Summer rains are a characteristic of the ‘ mon- 
soon ’ climate. They occur everywhere ; although the actual 
amount of rainfall varies considerably. It is particularly 
abundant in sub-tropical regions, but very small in some 
parts of the interior. Between these extremes almost every 
stage is represented. 

Again, the proportion which monsoon rains bear to the fotal 
annual rajnfall is by no means constant. It is greatest in 
North China, where 82 per cent. falls in the four months, 
_ June to September. In Central China and in the lower and 
middle course of the Yangtse about 48 per cent. falls during 
the same period; on the coast from Shanghai to Foochow 
49 per cent. ; and south of Foochow, 54 per cent. See Table IT. 

In North China the annual rainfall is generally less than 
39-3 inches. In Central and South China it invariably exceeds 
that amount, except in a few small islands, where the average 
is somewhat lower than on the mainland. Nevertheless, for 
certain periods the rain is as plentiful in North China as in 
the tropics, but during the winter the prevalence of cold land- 
winds associated with high barometric pressures causes extra- 
ordinary dryness. In the Yangtse Valley and farther south 
the rainfall is more evenly distributed ; the winter is damper 
and the rainy season begins as early as April. 

Along the coast from Shanghai to Amoy the maximum rain- 
fall takes place in June. This is usually followed by a diminu- 
tion in July and a fresh increase at the end of the summer. 
South of the Tropic of Cancer the distribution again approaches 
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more nearly what obtains in North China, but not until the 
Gulf of Tonkin is reached does the summer maximum 
become again so disproportionately great. 


THE YANGTSE VALLEY 


From Table III it appears that in the Yangtse Valley no 
diminution of temperature is recorded as one proceeds farther 
inland. On the contrary, the winter is appreciably warmer. 
The cooling influence of the NW. land-wind is more pronounced 
on the flat coast of Shanghai than in the more sheltered middle 


course of the Yangtse. 
Shanghai.—The following statistics are taken from the 


Sikawei publications : 
TABLE IV 


SIKAWEIL OBSERVATORY. METEOROLOGICAL RETURN FOR 
A PERIOD OF 34 YEARS 


cn ee em 


re ee nm ee te ee rn 


Temperature of| & Average 


average year. |= S| rainfall. | % . Wind. 
SS $f x 
Ela [a BeSlssl 
Months : s 2 Ss oe S33 38 3 
' |g] sla Rsl ee] es fsssiss!] & 
Y 
S/S) =/$S) 8s] 2] (ET slssi = 
s§ S 8/ 2-5 [86 3.8 8 
2's ~ ‘Ss 
US = | S Ss) 8 
°F °F. ° BF °F. 
January . .| 60 | 37 | 20; 10] 10| 2:15] 63 | 84 1N. 9° W. 
February .| 62 | 39 | 23; 9] 10] 2-29] 68 | 8-7] N. 8° W. 
March. .| 74 | 46 | 29 | 12 13 | 321) 6-8 | 89 | N. 52° E. 
April ; .| 84 | 56 | 36] 12 13 | 3-57 | 6-7 | 9-3 |S. 76°E 
May. . .|88| 64/46/13} 13] 360] 7-0 | 87/S.55°E 
June ; .| 95 | 75 | 57 | 11 14 | 666 | 7-4 | 85 |S. 53° E 
July : .}| 98 | 80 | 67 9 11 5:10 | 62 | 8-9 |S. 39° E 
August . .|97] 80/67/10] 11 | 5-94] 56 | 84/8. 62°E 
September | 92 | 72 | 58 | 11 12 4:72 | 63 | 69 45° E 
October .| 83 | 63 | 4] | 12 10 | 331 | 5-8 | 65 1N. 31° E 
November .| 74] 52 | 30 | 12 7 1-85 | 5-1 | 7-1)N.8°W 
December -| 65 | 42 | 22 | 12 7{ bI8 | 4-7 | 84 1N. 23° W 
“11 | 131 | 43-58 6-2 


Year d -| 81 | 59 | 41} 11 | 131 | 43-58 | 6-2 
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Snow, which is a permanent feature of the northern land- 
scape in winter, becomes of rarer occurrence farther south, 
until in the southern provinces it appears on the higher ground 
only. In Shanghai snow falls every winter, but may be regarded 
as rare. 

Chengtu, in the large plain of Szechwan, has an average 
yearly temperature ranging from a mean maximum of 92°F. 
to a mean minimum of 33°. The diurnal range of variation is 
very small, only 10-5°, but in spring it is 12-2°. The rise in 
temperature is especially marked in May, a month which the 
natives consider most trying, although the temperature is not 
as high as in July. March and November are on the whole 
the pleasantest months in the year. The average rainfall is 
as follows : 

Winter. Spring. Summer. Autumn. Year. 


Rainfall in inches . 0-87 4-05 24:13. 8-03 37-08 
Number of days with rain . 13-5 26-5 39-9 31 110-9 


Nearly all the rain falls from June to September. Snow is 
rare. After the very dry months of December and January 
there is generally during February some fine rain. March 
again is dry. 

Rain generally accompanies N., NE., or ENE. aoe but 
in the summer heavy downpours also take place occasionally 
with W., NW., or ESE. winds. 

The air is dryest in May, and the maximum of humidity is 
reached in September after the rainy season. The winter is 
not as dry as in most parts of China, mists being a common 
occurrence. The latter make their first appearance at the 
end of the autumn, but are most frequent in January and 
February. 

The following table (Table V) has been compiled from 
observations made by Dr. Legendre during the period 1905- 
1908. 


CHINA 1. 


Q 
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TABLE V 


CHENGTU (SZECHWAN) : METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
BY LEGENDRE (1905-1908) 


—_——_ 


Temperature. Rainfall, 
3: = o g > s r<) : — ° 

33 S¥l el] ek les] § Be 

235/23 | 82] 352/888) ¢ | 838) 8s 

==) 8 [se | Ss Ss Te 
aa NS ee ee, aS Sa a Oe, S Se Ee ed 

°F. | CR | CR | OR | OR | OF 
January . .| 55:5 | 32 49 39 9-5 | 44 0-24 4:5 
February . .| 61 34 50 40-5 | 95 | 45 0:43 6-0 
March .| 74 38 59 47-5 | ll 53 0:43; 6-65 
April : .| 81-5 | 47-5 | 68-5 | 56-5 | 12 62-5 } 2-09 | 10-0 
May . . ' . | 9095 | 55 77 63-5 | 13-5 | 70-5 | 1-54 | 10-0 
June. .| 89 64:5 | 8] 70-5 | 10-5 | 76 4-57 | 13-2 
July . : . {| 91-5 | 67-5 | 85 73:5 | 11 79 8-15 | 13-0 
August. ..| 90°5 | 66 83-5 | 72 1] 77-5 | 11-42 | 13-7 
September . . | 84-5 | 59 75 66 9 70-5 | 598 | 13-5 
October. .| 75 48-5 | 67:5 1 585] 9 63 1-57 | 12:0 
November . . | 67:5 | 40-5 | 58-5 | 49-5 | 9 54 0-47 5-5 
December . . | 58:5 | 33-5 | 52 41-5 | 10°5 | 46-5 | 0-20 30 
Year. ; .| 92 31 67 56-5 | 10-5 | 62 37:09 | 110-9 


a a a a ne ee ee ee ee ee 


At Hankow and in the Han valley north winds are prevalent. 
They last for 7 or 8 months (August to April). In summer 
winds are often accompanied by storms and heavy down- 
pours. By the end of May the temperature reaches a maxi- 
mum of 97° F., and in the lower Han the first harvest (mainly 
wheat) is gathered. In January snowfalls are no rare occur- 
rence, and above the altitude of 4,265 ft. mountains remain 
snow-capped until the beginning of April. 


Sout CHINA 


The characteristics of the sub-tropical climate of South 
China have already been summarized. Particulars of a few 
important stations are added here. Those referring to Hong- 
kong, based on official returns of 1915, will be found most 
trustworthy and detailed (see Table VI). 

Canton.—In ordinary years the summer maximum at Canton 
is 96° F., and the winter minimum 42°. The regular rains last 
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from March to June, and the excessive moisture and ‘ muggi- 
ness ’ of the atmosphere make the season trying and unhealthy. 
The succeeding months are drier, occasionally oppressively hot, 
but generally tempered by the SW. monsoon. Throughout the 
summer frequent depressions occur, often followed by typhoons, 
which occasionally do serious damage on the coast. These storms 
have a marked effect in lowering the temperature in their neigh- 
bourhood, butitisdoubtful whether the abrupt transitions which 
they cause, from stifling heat to comparative chilliness, are alto- 
gether conducive tohealth. The weatherinSeptemberis variable. 
As a rule, the months October and November are pleasant, the 
atmosphere being dry, clear, and bright, and comparatively cool. 
Towards the end of November the temperature falls consider- 
ably, and the Canton winter may be said to have commenced; 
it lasts through December, January, February, and March, the 
last two months being generally damp, chilly, and disagreeable. 

Opinions differ as to the influence of the climate of Canton 
on foreigners, but there can be little doubt that it is only the 
exceptionally robust who do not suffer from the relaxing 
effects of the damp and prolonged heat of successive Canton 
summers. The place is by no means unhealthy, however, and 
enjoys a singular immunity from epidemics and zymotic . 
diseases. It escapes, too, the extremes of heat, which are 
a feature of the shorter summers in the north. 
‘ In the Province of Kwangsi the temperature covers a great 
range, frequently falling considerably below freezing-point in 
the winter, for some weeks, in the high north-west—and even 
occasionally so in the same period in the south, adjacent to 
Tonkin—while upon the mountains separating Kwangsi 
from Tonkin snow is occasionally to be seen. On the other 
hand, the temperature frequently rises above 100° F. At 
Wuchow the temperature varies from 101° F. in summer to 
32° F. occasionally in winter, when thin ice forms in the shal- 
lower pools and white frost is abundant in the early morning. 
For six weeks—January until the middle of February—the 
cold is particularly emphasized by the northerly winds. which 
set in in October and continue until March. 
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The seasons consist of a dry and pleasant winter, during 
December, January, and half of February ; a chilly interval, 
with rain, preceding spring, lasting until mid-March ; a period 
of gradually rising temperature with rain, which may be called 
spring, lasting until early May; a period of heat, extending 
from May until the beginning of October, with tropical and 
‘torrential rains at intervals during May and June, together 
with heavy thunderstorms during midsummer ; and a cooler 
and dry autumnal period, concluding towards the end of 
November—at this period occur severe thunderstorms with 
vivid and dangerous lightning. 

The following table is based on observations made during 
the period 1898-1901 : 


eee 


Average Temperature. 


Es ee Rasnfall. 

Max. Min. 

°F °F inches 
January 79 34 0.96 
February . 89 40 1-22 
March | 84 39 3-06 
April , = 92 50 8-00 
May ; 4 95 61-5 7°10 
June : x] 96-5 69 5-94 
July | 96 72 6-35 
August ‘ | 101 73 5-02 
September ; , 96 65 5-08 
October , | 94 D6 0-19 
November , 1 91-5 43 0-43 
December . 1 82 40 | 0-24 
Yer . .  .| 915 B35 43-59 


The climate of Yunnan is influenced by the SW. monsoon. 
The rainy season lasts from June to October. But climatic 
conditions vary considerably in different parts of the province. 
Thus, in the NW. region there are two rainy seasons, one 
from July to September, and the other in February, whilst 
the valley of the Mekong from latitude 25° to 27° gets very 
little rain at all. The valley of the Salween is damper, more 
thickly covered with vegetation, and more unhealthy than 
that of the Mekong, especially in the rainy season. The 
winter months, November to February, are the pleasantest. 
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Snowfalls are common on the mountains, some of the crests 
remaining snow-clad all the year round. 

In the SW. the valleys are low-lying and malarious. The 
winter in the valley of the Red River is dry, up to a height 
of 3,000 ft., above which the hills are enveloped in mist and 
rain. Mist is also prevalent in East Yunnan, where the climate 
more nearly approximates that of Szechwan and Kweichow. 

The table-land in the centre of the province enjoys a better 
climate. The heat, though considerable, is seldom excessive, 
and the range is small. At Talifu a record kept for 14 months 
showed a maximum of 76° and a minimum of 36°. 


NortH CHINA 


The monthly mean temperature and annual rainfall of various 
stations in North China and Manchuria are given in Table VITI. 

The figures for Weihaiwei (Table IX) refer to the year 1910 
only. 

Chihli, and the loess region generally, is often visited by 
sand-storms. The sky is hardly ever quite clear, the haze 
which shrouds valleys and mountains being Produces by very 
fine dust held in suspension in the air. 

In Peking the greatest diurnal variations of temperature 
take place in May and amount to 51° F.; from November to 
January they are reduced to 45-5°. The average monthly 
variation reaches in April 49-5°, but in July and August, during 
the summer rains, it is only 29-7°. For mean temperatures 
see Table VIII The relative humidity is in winter 58 per 
cent., in summer 71 per cent.; the minimum 49 per cent. 
being recorded in April, the maximum 76 per cent. in July— 
August. The average cloudiness (taking 10 as maximum) is 
2-1 in winter, 4-9 in summer, 3-4 for the whole year. The 
average number of rainy days per winter month is 2-5, and 
during each of the three summer months 11-8 (July 13:8 days). 
The average amount of rain in inches is as follows: January 
0-118, February 0-197, March 0-276, April 0-630, May 1-535, June 
3346, July 8-386, August 6-457, September 2-638, October 0-630, 
November 0:276, December 0-079; total for the year 24-568. 
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In winter the NW. winds which sweep across the table-land 
of Mongolia become warmer as they descend into the plains 
of Chihli, the edge of the Kalgan plateau constituting a climatic 
divide. 

In Manchuria strong SW. winds set in at the beginning of 
March and continue for about two months. They bring 
warmth and moisture from the south and usher in the 
spring, nevertheless the ground remains frozen until the end 
of March. April is the only real spring month, for in May 
summer can be said to have begun. Wheat sown at the 
end of April is harvested at the end of June or beginning 
of July. For mean temperatures see Table VIII, Harbin and 
Mukden. , 

Before June the rainfall is light, and heavy downpours with 
thunderstorms do not occur until July, when the heat is 
greatest. Rain often falls day and night without ceasing, 
with the result that the country is flooded and the earth 
rendered very soft. The best month in the year is October, 
when the weather is clear, the air mild and quickening, and 
the flowers in full bloom. Towards the end of the month the 
first frosty nights are recorded. In November frost sets in 
vigorously and holds sway until the following March. In 
Mukden the temperature sinks as low as — 27° F. and in 
Kirin even below — 40°. But such extreme temperatures 
-are rare. During the summer months the maximum heat is 
99° or 100°. 


CENTRAL ASIA 


In the province of Kansu (about latitude 36°) the climate 
is agreeable. The winter, however, is cold, and the Yellow 
‘River, despite its very strong current, freezes entirely. From 
the end of March until October fine weather prevails. The 
temperature rises to 93° F. without becoming oppressive, and 
ripens excellent fruit, particularly melons of exceptional size. 
The rainy season sets in with SE. winds at the end of Sep- 
tember and lasts during the greater part of October. Dust- 
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and sand-storms occur mainly in spring. They are often of 
a violent character, but the air soon clears again. 

Above the altitude of 15,000 ft. the Nan Shan remain 
snow-clad all the year round. In the higher altitudes 
the weather is very variable during the summer ; rain, hail, 
thunderstorms, snow, andl sunshine often follow in rapid suc- 
cession. The air is at times exceptionally clear and quite free 
from dust. From June 26 to July 25 the extreme temperatures 
recorded are 20-5° and 80°, the mean of daily minima and 
maxima being 31-5° and 65-5". 

The observations recorded in Table X were made at Siningfu 
(lat. 36° 37’ N., long. 101° 44’ E., alt. 7,808-5 ft.) in 1904 by 
Filchner 

TABLE X 


Temperature. 


Absolute | Absolute 


highest. 
°F, 
May 74 5:8 7 
June 88 58 | 14 
July 95 6-4 | 1) 
August 86 4:3. | 15 
September | 76-5 5-7 | 11 
October 69-5 4:3 8 


N. of the Nan Shan, at an altitude of from 4,000 to 
4,300 ft., on the edge of the desert, the diurnal variation 
of the wind in March is very regular. The night is perfectly 
calm. At about 8 a.m. a strong cold north wind sets in and 
continues for about two hours. At noon the maximum tem- 
perature is reached amid a perfect calm. But soon the north 
wind sets in again and blows until 4 or 6 o’clock. This north 
wind affects the skin in a most painful manner. The wind is 
KE. in May, E. and SE. in June, SE. from July until October. 
During months at a stretch not a drop of: rain falls, and sand- 
storms are frequent. But in summer the SE. monsoon 
determines a distinct rainy season. 
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* At Tunhwang on April 1, 1907, the thermometer registered 
a minimum temperature of — 7° F., or 39° below freezing- 
point. But before the month was ended the heat and glare 
had already become very trying (on April 20 the thermometer 
showed 90° F. in the shade), and whenever the wind fell, 
perfect clouds of mosquitoes and other insects would issue 
from the salt marshes ’ (Sir Aurel Stein). 

Mongolia is largely covered by the Gobi. The latter, with 
the exception of a rainless central region, is not properly 
a desert, but approximates to the nature of a steppe. In 
eastern Mongolia continuous rain usually falls in the summer 
for two or three days in succession, and in winter a little snow 
is the rule. The northern regions are mountainous, with 
abundant vegetation. Urga, on the northern limit of the 
Gobi, is generally visited by easterly winds which set in 
in April or May and bring a little rain. The mean annual 
temperature is 28° F., the averages for January and July 
being respectively — 16° and 63-5°. The average cloudiness 
for the whole year is only 2-8, or 1-6 in winter and 4-4 
in summer. The average rainfall is only 6-42 inches, there 
being no rain or snow except during the period May- 
September. | 

The southern limit of the Gobi is much exposed to heavy 
storms, especially in the spring when the NW. wind is most 
violent. On the other hand, the mean temperature is much 
higher than in the region of Urga. 

In western Mongolia the wind is very violent and occasions 
frequent dust- and sand-storms. Extreme cold in winter is 
followed by intense heat in summer. The following figures 
are available for Uliassutai (47° 48’ N., 96° 50° E., altitude 
5,365 ft.). Mean temperature in January — 15-5° F., in 
July 65°; mean annual 30°. Extreme temperatures — 40° 
and 94°. The air is very dry and practically no rain 
ever falls. Easterly winds prevail in winter ; NW. winds in 
summer. 

Sinkiang, or Chinese Turkestan, is characterized by extreme 
temperatures, almost total: absence of rainfall, and violent 

& 
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sand-storms. West winds prevail except in the Lob-nor region 
(see below). 

The following table gives the mean temperatures recorded 
at three stations in Sinkiang : 


‘ Lu-k‘o-ch‘in Sochefu 
Station : : : (Lukchun). Shufu (Kashgar). (Yarkand). 
Latitude. : ; 42° 42’ 39° 25’ 38° 15’ 
Longitude . : : 89° 42’ 76° 7’ 77° 16’. 
Altitude. ; ; 50 ft. below. 4,035 ft. 4,118 ft. 

sea-level 
Number of years . ‘ 2 34 1 
°F °F. ey 
January 13 21-5 21 
February 27 32 31:5 

ch 45-5 47 44-5 
April 66 63 64 
May 75-5 66-5 70 
June 85:5 75-5 76 
July ; 90-5 81-5 81-5 
August ‘ 85-5 78 74:5 
September . 74 66-5 66-5 
October. 55°5 54 56 
November . 33 38°5 39 
December . 2] 27 24 
Year : ; : 56 54:5 54 
Variation . : ; 775 60 60-5 
Rainfall (in inches) : — 1-81 0-51 


The extreme temperatures recorded at Lukchun are — 5° 
and 108-5° F. The mean of daily ranges is in winter 24°, in 
spring 30°, in summer 30°, in autumn 30-5°, the minimum 
being in January (22°) and the maximum in September (34:5°). 
The average humidity in spring is 37 % at 7 a.m., 17 % at 
1 p.m., 30 % at 9 p.m.; in summer 45 % at 7 a.m., 20 % at 
1 p.m., 32 % at 9 p.m.; in September and October 53 % at 
7a.m., 24% at 1 p.m., 43% at9p.m. The average number 
of rainy days is 5-5 in winter, 6 in spring, 12 in summer, | in 
autumn ; total for the year 24:5 days. But the amount of 
rainfall is extremely small. The average cloudiness is 3-4 in 
winter, 4-7 in spring, 4-1 in summer, 3-2 in autumn; annual 
average, 3-8. 

At Yangikul, in the Tarim valley (lat. 40° 52’ N., long. 
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86° 51’ E., alt. 2,890 ft.), the following temperatures were 
measured in 1899-1900 by Sven Hedin : 


Temperature. 


‘ Mean of Mean of Humadity. 


Daily Max. | Daily Min. 


December . 

if anuary 
ebruary © 

reste 


April 5 
May (1- ~19) : 


In the Lob-nor region E., ENE., and NE. winds prevail, 
the ENE. being particularly violent, and blowing almost with- 
out intermission in the day-time during the whole of spring. . 
Locally it is called Karaburan (i.e. the black storm), because 
the clouds of dust it raises completely obscure the sky. Winter 
-is marked by absence of wind, and in summer and autumn 
the air is comparatively calm. 

Tibet has more rain than Sinkiang or Kansu, especially i in 
the S. and SE. portion of the province, where the prevalent 
SW. winds are moist. At Shigatse, in the valley of Sanpo or 
Upper Brahmaputra (29° 3’ N., 89° E., about 12,800 ft.), 
December and January are noted for cold winds, which for 
three or four hours daily (generally between 11 a.m. and 2 p.m.) 
blow with extreme violence. Snow is seldom more than 
12 inches deep. In May the sky is cloudy, and.about the 
middle of June (or earlier still) the rainy season sets in and 
continues during July and August. The rainfall diminishes 
in September, and October is usually quite dry, the dryness 
being determined by cold E. winds which make their 
appearance at this time of the year. The number of rainy 
days in the Sanpo valley has been roughly estimated at: 
20 in May, 11 in June, 12 in July, 20° in August, 14 in 
September. 

The following temperatures were measured at Lhasa (29° 
39’ N., 90° 57’ E., alt. about 12,900 ft.) : 
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Absolute | Absolute ; Meanof | Meanof M 
Highest. | Lowest. ‘ Daily Max. | Daily Min.) “4”. 


ae °F. °F. °K. °F. 
August . : 95 46 86 48-5 67 
September : 89 31 80-5 44 62 


Observations made three times a day in 1900-1 gave the 
following results : 


Month. At sunrise. | Atl p.m. | At9 p.m. | Mean. 
°F. °F, °F. oF. 
December. : j ; 18-5 35°5 27 27 
June . : : p ; 58°5 73 63 65 
Average for 235'days . ; 41-5 58 «| 48-5 49-5 


The rainy season came to an end on September 13. October 
and November were perfectly dry. The first snow fell on 
December 7, but disappeared almost immediately. Subse- 
quent snowfalls were recorded, viz. one in January, three in 
February, two in April, but it never settled long in the valleys. 
Heavy downpours became frequent after May 5. They 
occurred chiefly in the evening or during the night, and during 
May and June were not seldom accompanied by hailstorms. 


CHAPTER IV 
FAUNA AND FLORA 


THe Fauna 
CHINA may be divided into three main faunal districts : 


(1) The southern district, stretching from the Salween to the 
sea and bounded on the north rather by the cooler climate 
and dense population than by the Yangtse, its natural 
frontier, is a tropical region exhibiting the animal forms of 
Burma, Siam, and Tonkin, to which the low jungle-covered 
hills are rather an approach than a barrier. Among birds 
the Porphyrio and pea-fowl (Pavo spicifer) of the south and 
south-west may be mentioned. The largest snakes are the 
pythons (recticulatus, molurus, and bivittatus), the poison- 
bearers being the cobra and the pit vipers. 

The deer are all small, including muntjacs (Cervulus), of 
which three are indigenous, chevrotains, and the Chinese water- 
deer (Hydropotes inermis), and three species of tufted deer, all 
peculiar to the country. Leopards and tigers, smaller than 
those of India, are numerous, as are the Macaque monkeys, 
rhesus, lastotis, a Chinese variety of the same, which is found 
also in Szechwan and in the interior, Macacus arctoides, and 
M. sancti johannis found only in Hongkong. A gibbon 
(Hylobatis hainanus) occurs in the island of Hainan. 

Phayre’s leaf-eating langur (Semnopithecus phayret).is met 
with in the hot country adjoining Burmah; another langur 
(S. rozellanae) is found on the snow slopes of western 
Szechwan. 

(2) In this district, bounded on the east by the Lolo moun- 
tains, the climate is abruptly modified by the intense cold of 
the Tibetan plateau, and the fauna is similar to that of the 
Himalayan slopes and of Tibet. 
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Ursus torquatus and malayanus occur together, and there 
are in considerable numbers that small, curious, bear-like form 
the panda, including the rare and distinct species Aeluropus 
melanoleucus. The leopards, which are very numerous, are 
so modified in colour and pelage as to be scarcely distinguish- 
able from the ounce or snow-leopard, which is also found. 
The tigers, now very rare, have lighter, often almost grey, 
skins, and are as big as the Siberian race. 

Of small cats, Felis cattus is common, and there also occur 
Felts tristis, Felts scripta, and a local form of F’. temmincki, the 
Bay cat of Malaysia. 

But the closest connexion with Indian fauna is found in the 
pheasants, deer, and antelopes. The goral (Cemas goral), 
known as the ‘Good’ Antelope from the excellent sport it 
provides, the serow (Nemorhoedus bubalinus), and the takin 
(Budorcas taxicolor), genera rarely represented in zoological 
collections, dwell on the mountains; musk deer (Moschus 
sifanicus), much reduced in numbers by continual pursuit, 
lie hidden in the forest belts, and muntjacs are found in the 
valleys. 

The Phasianidae, so widely distributed throughout China, 
are represented here by more genera and species than else- 
where. Gold, silver, amherst, and other well-known pheasants 
occur in the valleys; high in the mountains west of Tatsienlu, 
often far above the snow-line, are found much rarer races, the 
horned pheasants or tragopans chiefly; Ceriornis temmincki, 
Lophophorus Vhuysit akin to the monal, three species of the 
five known Crossoptila or eared pheasants, three blood 
pheasants (Ithaginis), two of those short, square-tailed 
pheasants the pucras, and doubtless others only waiting to 
be discovered. 

At Batang, 30° N., are green parrots, the highest and most 
northerly range of the genus. 

The flying squirrel (Pteromys) of Szechwan, the giant bamboo 
rat, the swimming shrew, and the mole-like Scaptochinus, all 
indigenous to the country, must be mentioned. 

(3) This district, which extends eastward from the moun- 
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tains of Kansu and Shansi, comprises also the whole of the 
Great Plain of China. Here the fauna has so many affinities with 
that of North America that there must have been some land 
connexion at Bering Strait at no very remote geological epoch. 

The halys, the only poisonous snake of North China, is 
closely related to the copperhead ; the one alligator of the 
Eastern hemisphere (A. sinensis), found in the Yangtse in 1891, 
is akin to A. mississipiensis ; the spoon-beaked sturgeon and 
the giant salamander have their counterparts in America. 

The mandarin duck (Aix galerita), whose gorgeous plumes 
are entirely different from those of the Carolina summer duck 
(A. sponsa), is yet related to this loveliest of the Western 
Anatidae, and their soberly-dressed consorts are practically 
indistinguishable. 

The recently discovered Ovis jubata of North Shansi is not 
more closely related to Ovis poli than to the bighorn sheep 
of the Rocky Mountains, which it slightly exceeds in size. 
The American wapiti, on the other hand, are rather larger 
than the Chinese, of which four species at least inhabit Shansi 
and Kansu. . 

The sable, glutton, and bison are likewise common to the two 


_ continents, also a number of other animals, e. g. otters, hares, 


foxes, and wolves, which are rather generally distributed in all 
northern latitudes. 

On the other hand, Cervus stka in all its forms, and the 
Raccoon dog (Canis procyonides), remarkable for its unique 
habit of hibernation, are limited to Manchuria, China, and 
Japan. 

From the Siberian plain, of which North China forms 
a part, huge flocks of mallard, teal, widgeon, pintail, and’ 
other well-known ducks, curlews, plovers, herons, snipe, and 
sandgrouse, the bean, and seven other varieties of geese, 
including the now rare swan goose (A. cygnoides), fly south in 
annual migration. ; 

Swans, chiefly Cygnus musicus, are not abundant; the 
black stork is common in China, so are the common and 
Demoiselle crane and the common heron. The egret (Ardea 
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garzeita), which furnishes ‘ osprey’ plumes, is not unknown. 
The osprey itself, vultures (V. monachus and Gypaetus bar- 
batus), eagles, bald-headed and white-tailed, several varieties 
of hawks and owls, large numbers of jays and magpies, wood- 
peckers, thrushes, and ousels, quail and partridges, make up 
a very incomplete list of bird life in N: China. 

Fishes have not yet been carefully studied. The serpent- 
head (Ophiocephalus argus) occurs in most parts. The man- 
darin (Siniperca chua-tst) seems to replace our perch; eels, 
bream, roach, gudgeon, are found, and commonest of all, the 
carp—the parent stock of the looking-glass carp, the telescope- 
eyed carp, and the gold fish. 

Of the insects, the bombyx (Bombyx mori), the domesticated 
silk-producer, is probably not indigenous; the ailanthus silk 
moth (Aiticus cynthia) is abundant, and has a great and 
increasing value. The kermes (Coccus sinensis) produces 
a wax used for wood-polishing—it is bred on a privet (Ligu- 
strum lucidum) and transported 200 miles to be reared on 
an ash (Fraxinus chinensis). 


FLORA 


The flora of China is one of the richest in the world, sur- 
passing considerably, in variety of species, the analogous 
territory of the United States, which is approximately equal 
in area and between the same parallels of latitude. Over 
9,000 species of flowering plants and ferns have already been 
described, of which about one-half are endemic or not known 
elsewhere ; the other half being plants common to the adjacent 
regions, Himalayan and Japanese species preponderating. 
In spite of the arduous labours of the French missionaries 
David and Delavay, and of the British botanists Hance, 
Henry,and Wilson, whose immense collections (stored at Paris, 
and in the great herbaria at Kew and South Kensington) have 
not yet been thoroughly examined, there remain in China vast 
tracts to be explored botanically, so that the total number of 
species may be computed to reach 12,000 to 15,000. . 
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The rich vegetation is due to the mountainous nature of the 
country, 2s in numerous valleys new species have been evolved 
and kept from extinction by their isolation. The virgin forest, 
which once spread over almost the entire country, has been in 
most parts extirpated by the progress of agriculture ; yet in 
the high mountains of the interior great forests still exist, and 
around villages and temples small woods have often been 
preserved, in which the nature of the indigenous flora can 
be studied. In the north the flora is palaearctic and differs 
little from that of Manchuria and Siberia ; but in the central 
and western provinces it strongly eomblens in main features 
the vegetation of the Himalayas and Japan, whilst towards 
the south there is some accession of species that have immi- 
grated from Burma and Indo-China. 

Abovea certain elevation, decreasing as latitude increases, 
but about 6,000 feet in Hupeh and Szechwan, the mountains 
are girdled by a coniferous belt, similar to that of the Alps, 
but with a distinct species of larch, and with numerous and 
different species of silver fir and spruce. Below this zone the | 
woods are composed of deciduous and evergreen broad-leaved 
trees and shrubs, mingled together in an extraordinary pro- 
fusion of species. Dicotyledonous forests of one or two species 
only are extremely rare, though small woods of oak, alder, and 
birch are occasionally seen. There is nothing like the extensive 
beech forests of Europe, the two species of Chinese beech being 
very rare and sporadic. The heaths, Calluna and Erica, which 
cover vast tracts of barren sandy land and of peat-mosses in 
Europe, are absent from China, where the ericaceous vegeta- 
tion is composed of numerous species of Rhododendron and 
Azalea, which cover immense areas on many mountain slopes. 
The pine woods (Pinus Massoniana in the south-east and the 
Yangtse valley ; Pinus sinensis in the mountains of the central 
and western provinces and in the low hills of Chihli) are similar 
in appearance to the Pinus sylvestris forests in Europe, but 
are rarely extensive in area, and are of no great economic value 
at present. 

Certain remnants of the Miocene flora, which now only exist 
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in Europe in the fossil state, are still conspicuous and similar 
in North America and China. In both regions there are 
several species of Magnolia, one species each of Liriodendron, 
Liquidambar, Sassafras, and Gymnocladus ; and curious genera 
like Nyssa, Hamamelis, Decumaria, Catalpa, Coptis, and Di- 
phylleia. The Taxodium, or deciduous cypress of the swamps 
of the southern States, which was once widely spread over 
North America, Europe, and Siberia, is represented in China 
by the almost extinct Glyptostrobus or ‘ water pine’ of the 
Chinese, which occurs as a rare tree on the banks of rivers 
near Canton. Pseudolariz, Cunninghama, and Keteleeria are 
magnificent coniferous trees which have become extinct else- 
where. The most remarkable tree known to science, Ginkgo 
biloba, the only surviving link between ferns and conifers, has 
only been seen in temple grounds in China, but is expected to 
be found wild in some of the unexplored districts of the interior. 
Its leaves, which resemble those of the maidenhair fern on 
a large scale, have been obtained in Tertiary beds in the Isle 
of Mull. In spite of the presence of the Miocene element in 
both floras, the appearance of the vegetation of China bears 
little resemblance to that of the United States. Though there 
are sixty species of oak in China, many with fine foliage and 
remarkable cupules, yet the red oaks, so characteristic of North 
America, with their bristle-pointed leaves, turning brilliant 
colours in the autumn, are quite unknown. The vast coni- 
ferous forest which extends from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific Coast has no analogue in China, where the giant and 
preponderant Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga Douglasi) is repre- 
sented by an allied species, so rare that it has only been found 
as yet in two stations. The giant Sequoias of America are 
replaced in China by Cryptomeria, which attains only half 
their height. : | 
Most of the European genera are present in China, though 
there are curious exceptions, as the plane tree and the whole 
Cistus family, so characteristic of the Mediterranean region, 
are unknown. The Rhododendrons, of which only four species 
are European, have their headquarters in China, where over 
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130 species are known, varying in size from tiny shrubs, not 
six inches high, to tall trees. Herbaceous genera, like Lysi- 
machia, Primula, and Gentiana, few in species in the West, 
have each a hundred species in China, extraordinarily diverse 
in habit, in size, and in colour and arrangement of their flowers. 
Shrubs and climbers, belonging to Clematis, Rubus, Rosa, Loni- 
cera, and other common European genera, are extremely 
common in China, where they run riot in the number of their 
distinct species and multifarious varieties. The ferns are 
equally polymorphic, numbering over 400 species, and includ- 
ing strange and newly discovered genera, like Archangiopteris 
_and Chetropteris, which are unknown elsewhere. About forty 
species of bamboo have been distinguished, of which one with 
a square stem, from Fukien, is the most curious. The most 
northerly and the most common palm is T'rachycarpus Fortunet, 
which is conspicuous in the Chinese landscape, as it is largely 
cultivated for its fibre, which is used for making ropes and 
cables, and in the manufacture of hats and rain-cloaks, used 
by the peasants in wet weather. 

The Chinese, stimulated by the great abundance of beautiful 
flowering shrubs and herbs around them, became skilful gar- . 
deners at an early period; the Emperor Wu Ti established in 
111 B.c. a botanical garden at Ch‘ang-an (Sianfu), into which 
rare plants were introduced from the south and west. Many of 
our common garden plants originated in China. The Chrysan- 
themum, one of the most valuable of cultivated flowers, is 
derived from two wild species (small and inconspicuous plants) 
which are mentioned in the ancient Chinese classics. Many 
kinds of roses, camellias, lilies, and peonies are due to the skill 
of the Chinese gardeners. Some of the most ornamental plants 
that are now cultivated in Europe have been introduced from | 
China, as Wostaria, Diervilla, Kerria, Incarvillea, Dielytra, 
Hemerocallis, Funkia, Astilbe, Rodgersia, Primula (sinensis, 
obconica, pulverulenta, &c.). The peach and most of the orange 
tribe are natives of China. The varnish tree (Rhus vernicifera), 
from which lacquer is obtained ; the tallow tree (Sapiwm sebi- 
ferum); the white mulberry, on which silkworms are fed; the 
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wood-oil tree (Alewrites), which yields an oil used as a substi- 
tute for paint on woodwork; and the tea plant, were all first 
utilized by the Chinese. The Chinese have numerous medical 
plants, of which ginseng and rhubarb are the best known. 
Nearly all our cereals and vegetables have their counterpart 
in China, where there are numerous varieties which should be 
introduced either for their intrinsic merits or as material for 
breeding new kinds of value. The soya bean is a Chinese 
product. | 


CHAPTER V 
HISTORY 


I.—From Ancient TIMES TO THE Mancuou DyNasty 


Origins—Mythical and Semi-mythical Rulers—The Chou Period—Confucius 
and Lao-tzi—The Ch‘in Dynasty and the First Universal Emperor— 
The Han Dynasty—Three Centuries of Short Dynasties—The T‘ang 
Period—The Sung Dynasty—The Yiian or Mongol Dynasty—The Ming 
Dynasty—The Ch‘ing or Manchu Dynasty. 


Origins 

WHEN the traveller first sees the magnificent buildings of 
Hongkong and Shanghai he may be excused if he pictures 
these places to his imagination as the supreme efforts of 
Chinese civilization, and the whole of the vast mysterious 
interior as an intellectual wilderness swarming with ignorant 
and uncivilized people. But to the Chinese it is quite the other 
way about : the inherited Chinese notion has it that the whole 
coast-line is a dark and uncanny region on the extreme out- 
skirts of the enlightened interior. 

This unexpected view of things has its explanation, if not 
its justification ; for it is certain that the Chinese race, or 
at least that part of it taking the lead in culture, had its 
earliest developments in the lower Yellow River valley ; 
roughly speaking, from the point where it leaves all traces 
of the various deserts behind it, to a shifting spot usually not 
very far from the modern treaty-port of Tientsin, where it 
enters an enclosed corner of the World Ocean known to our 
maps and charts as the Gulf of Pechili. Naturally the 
spreading movement first took its obviously convenient 
directions up the courses of the various tributaries, some of 
which came down from the haunts of what we call the Tartar 
tribes in the north; others from the Tibetan or Tartar- 
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Tibetan tracts in the west ; and, finally, a few from the south 
and east, two quarters entirely inhabited by populations more 
or less akin in language and sentiment to the superior political 
organization which was in sole possession of that key to pro- 
gress—a written script. | 

It will be easier for the inquirer to grasp the reasonable- 
ness of China’s elementary civilization ideas if he glances at 
old maps of the world as conceived at similar periods by 
ourselves, except that once more it was the other way about : 
the coasts of the Mediterranean were the habitats of the pro- 
gressive tribes or nations in possession of a written script, 
whilst most parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa were totally 
unknown to these, except in so far as certain rivers brought 
messages from the wild interiors. Even so recently as the 
beginning of our Christian era the geographer Strabo pro- 
duced a map showing that, once out of touch with the Black 
Sea, Caspian, Red Sea, and Persian Gulf, the civilizers of the 
Mediterranean knew less of what lay beyond that limited 
area than the Chinese knew of what lay beyond the Yellow 
River valley. 

The next question is: How did the Chinese get to the 
Yellow River valley in the beginning? Quite ‘recently a 
learned attempt has been seriously made to connect the 
Chinese vocabulary with that of the old Sumerian language of 
Babylonia, both as to spoken sounds and as to written hiero- 
glyphics. For present purposes it may be permissible to 
assume that, since man has remained organically unchanged 
so long, wherever human groups found themselves in remote 
times they had equal chances of social and political develop- 
ment, subject to the divers effects of their several physical 
environments. Until the art of writing, or of recording in 
some way was discovered, there could not be any ‘history ’ 
of what man did or had once done during countless ages. 
_ The Egyptians, Babylonians, and Chinese were amongst the 
few groups that actually did discover how to write, and they 
have been rewarded with a historical memory accordingly, 
whilst other groups have left no trace. — 
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Mythical and Semi-mythical Rulers 


The mythical and semi-mythical early Emperors of China 
may be ignored for practical purposes, for there are no definite 
dates anterior to 842 B.c. There are exhortations to virtue, 
descriptions of popular life, and so on; records of bad em- ° 
perors and good, virtuous ministers and vicious: we may 
safely allow our imaginations to fill in details, for, in the main, 
the humdrum life of settled cultivators went on then much 
#8 it has done ever since up to fifty years ago. But there was 
no cotton, no sugar, no tea, nor of course any one of those 
numerous luxuries, such as tobacco, soap, &c., which are com- 
paratively modern even to ourselves. On the other hand, the 
Chinese always had silk, and to them all other nations owe an 
exclusive debt for the use of this valuable clothing material. 
The legendary emperors, who are supposed to have introduced 
in turn most of the ordinary arts of life, fill up the greater part 
of the third millennium before Christ : then come two here- 
ditary dynasties (the Hsia and Shang or Yin Dynasties) cover- 
ing between them a period of over a thousand years. The very 
names of these ‘ Emperors’ are in most cases obscure, and 
seem to point rather to dates than to personages: a few graves 
and indecipherable rock inscriptions still in existence are con- 
nected with or referred to those remote periods by native 
antiquaries; and quite recently numerous unquestionably 
ancient memoranda carved on scorched bones have been 
excavated. | 


The Chou Period 


In the year 1122 B.c. the last wicked emperor of the second 
hereditary dynasty perished during a popular revolution 
brought on by his own licentious misdoings, and the chieftain 
of one of the vassal principalities into which Old China seems 
to have been at all times divided was called to the Imperial 
throne by general acclamation. A great many novelties and new 
organizations were introduced by this—the Chou—dynasty, 
which seems, whilst still a mere subject principality, to have 
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developed a special and fairly high civilization of its own, with 
new ceremonial, court, and social canons, all which it pro- 
ceeded to impose upon the petty principalities over which it 
had now become supreme lord. Yet for the first three hundred 
years of its existence even this dynasty can only count as 
being semi-historical. 

The fifth of the kings of reorganized China (1001-947 B.c.) 
is supposed by some to have discovered or visited Persia, 
Babylonia, and even Africa : after being buried in a grave for 
600 years, an ancient Chinese ‘ book ’ (bamboo slabs) recording 
this monarch’s travels amongst the Tartars and Turki tribes 
in the year 990 B.c., was dug up about 1,600 years ago. 
Reduced to modern script the book is fairly intelligible, but 
does not seem to take the monarch beyond the middle course 
of the river Tarim in’Kashgaria. In this connexion it may 
be mentioned that from this time onwards to the epoch of the 
historian Confucius (550 B. c.) there is abundant evidence that 
the Chinese were engaged in constant struggles with various 
Tartar tribes or nations along the whole line of the still existing 
Great Wall—parts of which, indeed, were already being con- 
structed as local defences in those earlier days ; moreover, that 
the ruling dynasty, together with its kinsman vassals, had 
frequent marriage relations with Tartars, treated with them on 
equal social terms, and even recognized the possibility that 
China might all or in part fall under direct Tartar rule. In fact, 
Confucius himself, referring back to this earlier period, said 
that China had had a narrow escape of becoming a Tartar 
state. | 

This struggle with the Tartars, as will presently be seen, 
has gone on with scarcely a break to our own days, and 
though the nomad horsemen all the way from the Volga to 
the Yalu (Korea) have never numbered in all more than, say, 
a million fighting men, China has never, previously to a. D. 1900, 
really absorbed and governed any considerable part of the 
steppe Tartar land. With the rest of the world as she knew 
it, she had more success; that is to say, with the various 
tribes speaking ‘ monosyllabic’ and ‘tonic’ languages akin 
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to or at least in sympathy with the various Chinese dialects. 
As the streams of adventurous colonists followed the river 
valleys, and rolled southwards and eastwards, they occa- 
sionally met with resistance; but there were no mounted 
archers of strange aspect as in the north to surprise and over- 
whelm them, nor was there any shock or antipathy in the 
general mode of life. The lines of development seem to have 
been as follows: an enterprising Chinese colonist gains the 
goodwill of a tribe and sets up as a chief, introducing (with 
his friends) into the tribe some system of administration, 
including the mysterious but all-important written character. 
Sometimes this state is quietly absorbed; sometimes it 
acquires a sort of semi-independence, and even blossoms out 
into a rival ‘ power’, with a history of its own; but at no 
time within the past 3,000 years—fthe utmost stretch of 
genuine history—has China had any real or fundamental 
danger to encounter in or from the south. | 

As we have said, dated history only begins from 842 B.c. 
In the year 841 the emperor or king took flight, and a sort of 
republic was set up until the death of the fugitive in exile 
in the year 828, when the royal power was handed back to 
his heir: the term kung-ho, or ‘republic’, as now used, had 
actually been in vogue for a few years. But the old patri- 
archal power had gone for ever: it was no longer effective, 
and the half-dozen or so of ‘great powers’ among the 
numerous genuine Chinese states supposed to be vassal to 
the king intrigued and made war amongst themselves inces- 
santly, occasionally making use as a catspaw of the king’s 
government, and even taking temporary possession of his 
royal person. Meanwhile several of the mixed or half-Chinese 
communities in the south put in ‘imperial’ claims too, so 
that when Confucius conceived the idea of writing his cele- 
brated Annals (covering the period 772-480 B.c.), he had to 
describe a restless state of affairs when the king was a sort 
of Vatican prisoner, and the refractory powers were struggling 
for pre-eminence just as they did at intervals in Europe as 
the old imperial Rome broke up. During this period China 
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had increased enormously in population, wealth, industry, and 
military efficiency ; the country between the Yellow River 
and the Yangtse River valleys had gradually been either 
effectively absorbed or brought within the scope of Chinese 
culture, and at least three of the half-Chinese powers (roughly 
corresponding to immense areas around the modern Shanghai, 
Hangchow, and Hankow treaty-ports) had assumed aggressive 
attitudes, and even aspired to become kings or emperors 
instegd of mere vassal nobles. It was during this restless 
energetic period that the old patriarchal faith or religion in 
China split off into two rival systems of political philosophy. 
This development was perhaps made easier by the gradual 
simplification of the writing art. 


Confucius and Lao-tzi 


Every one has heard of the Taoist and Confucianist teach- 
ings: as a matter of fact the two rival apostles who are 
commonly associated with these so-called religions were both 
merely interpreters, for political purposes, of the ancient 
tao-té, or code of natural ethics. The elder apostle, Lao-tzi, 
was a bookish recluse in charge of the archives at the imperial 
or royal headquarters: despairing at the sight of so much 
bloodshed and self-seeking he advocated a kind of innocuous 
anarchy. Confucius, who occupied active ministerial posts 
at one of the most cultivated vassal or ducal courts, took the 
line of moral submission to the old monarchical idea, and 
even travelled about from court to court in order to try and 
convert the reigning vassals to his views. His own master, the 
reigning duke, was kinsman to the king. Both philosophers 
were unsuccessful in their lifetime, and the teaching of 
neither succeeded in establishing itself as a state engine until 
at least five hundred years after their death. 


The Chin Dynasty and the First Universal Emperor 


Meanwhile in the extreme west of China a mixed Tartar- 
Chinese power had been quietly developing a military Kultur 
of its own. Though it took part in most of the great ducal or 
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vassal durbars which from age to age debated and patched up 
or settled the imperial and vassal affairs of China, it was for. 
500 years ‘ officially ’ unrecognized as a member of kindred 
civilization : its isolated social position somewhat resembled 
that of Muscovy in the sixteenth century. But at last a great 
ruler arose who was not to be denied : by means of diplomatic 
intrigues and shifting alliances he succeeded at last in con- 
quering one after another all the great Chinese states, in- 
cluding the much-reduced imperial or royal appanage. By 
the year 221 B.c. the new universal ruler had firmly set 
himself on the imperial throne as first huang-ti or ‘ august 
emperor’ (of the world), decreeing that his successors were 
to be numbered (‘second emperor,’ &c.) and not personally 
named. 

This great ruler was no figure-head in the hands of a military 
camarilla, but, whatever his faults, was an energetic man of 
initiative, and may indeed, not without truth, be designated 
the founder of the Chinese Empire as we have known it for 
2,000 years. It is recorded of him that he personally perused 
and disposed of one hundredweight of official dispatches 
a day; but it must be remembered that ‘ documents ’ in those 
days were slabs of wood or bamboo strung together like tallies, 
so that one single dispatch or message might weigh anything 
from an ounce to a pound. Disgusted during his labours of 
reorganization with the wearisome arguments and protests of 
philosophers, peacemongers, and visionaries, he decided at 
last not only to destroy all the historical and contentious 
literature of China except what he thought useful books on 
divination, medicine, agriculture, &c., but also to get rid of 
all the learned men too. This was so effectively done that 
from that day to this the ancient ‘ classics ’ (as subsequently 
unearthed and deciphered) have never been quite trustworthy 
in detail. | 

Of course these summary acts of the First Emperor have 
earned for him the execration of posterity and blinded the 
orthodox to many of his more admirable qualities ; nor is it 
difficult to believe that he really carried out his fell acts, for 
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in those days ‘ books’ were only owned by a very limited 
number of scholars at the different courts, and every man who 
owned so priceless a thing as a book could easily be identified 
and arrested. It was a case of producing it or effectively 
hiding it and denying it. This ruler unified weights and 
measures, reformed the laborious written character, standard- 
ized cart-axles, travelled all over the empire as far as the sea 
and the great lakes of Central China, repelled the Tartars, 
unified the Great Walls, sent generals out to conquer little- 
known regions in the south, and, generally speaking, central- 
ized all administrative control. Of course, attempts were 
made to assassinate him, but he died a natural death in the 
year 210 in the course of his travels: thus the originality of 
his ideas had scarcely time to bring forth ripe fruit, and his 
son ‘the second emperor ’ was totally unable to digest what 
his powerful father had rapidly swallowed. The result, how- 
ever, was that China was unified much as we now see it in 
so far as China Proper is concerned. Much of the south, which 
hitherto had only been known in the same vague way that 
Scandinavia, Russia, and North Europe generally were known 
to the Roman Empire at that date, was either explored, 
overrun, or conquered. 


The Han Dynasties 


Revolts soon broke out when the master-hand was removed, 
and discontented princes or generals found ready tools in the 
shape of the outraged populations. After several years of 
bloody warfare a commander, who had already earned the 
title of Prince of Han, succeeded in overcoming all rivals 
and establishing the Han dynasty with capital at a com- 
manding centre now known as Sianfu, from which point 
both Tartars and Tibetans in the north-west and the recal- 
citrant tribes in the south-east could be simultaneously kept 
in check. It was to this ancient metropolis that the Emperor 
and his aunt-mother—the dowager—fled in a. D. 1900 in order 
to escape the immediate disasters consequent upon the so- 
called Boxer rebellion. The Han dynasty ruled the whole 
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of China, almost as we now know it, for 400 years, and rapidly 
consolidated the loose conquests of the First Emperor it had 
replaced: so brilliant were the general results that ‘man 
of Han’, ‘ Han language ° to this day constitute the most 
usual and expressive way of translating our words China 
and Chinese. 

‘In order to repel the Tartars more effectively, the fourth of 
the Han monarchs endeavoured to ‘ cut off their west arm ’ 
by allying himself with defeated rival nomads newly settled 
in the Oxus region. This move led to the complete conquest 
of the Tarim valley, the discovery of Parthia and India, and 
a wholesale drive westwards of the main bodies of Huns (as 
they were called when Western writers became increasingly 
aware of their menaces). Meanwhile, under the first three rulers 
of the new dynasty, Korea had been not only clearly discovered, 
but brought under control. Japan had sent messengers by 
way of the peninsula. The coast-trade, which up to the begin- 
ning of our era had been conducted by local agencies unknown 
to the real pulsating centre of China, became officially and de- 
finitely centred between what we now call Ningpo and Canton. 
The non-Chinese (but still of course monosyllabic and tonal) 
tribes of south-west China had been, if not subdued, at least 
forced to submit to peaceful penetration ; and it was clearly 
understood that besides the ocean route there was a south-west 
land way through them to India, and thence again a second 


. route to the Parthian or Persian regions. 


It is extremely interesting to have in our possession in Paris 
and London innumerable wooden documents of this adven- 
turous era of discovery: most of them were unearthed by 
Sir Aurel Stein, and they have been arranged and translated 
by the French specialist Chavannes, throwing with abso- 
lute precision a flood of light upon the Chinese military and 
economic organizations 2,000 years ago. We must not forget 
to add that the ancient ethical literature had been gradually 
found in various holes and corners, put together with the aid 
of old folks’ memories, reduced to the simpler form of writing 
by this time in vogue, and largely increased, developed, and 
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commented upon by enthusiasts. In a word, China was now 
definitely established as a populous, civilized, industrious, and 
even conquering empire, capable of holding her own against 
all comers, and mistress of the world so far as she knew it: 
her pretensions in this respect were not less reasonable than 
those of the rival masters of an orbis terrarum in the Far West. 

There was a revolution and a break of a few years in the 
Han rule at the opening time of our Christian era, which 
resulted in the transfer eastwards of the capital to the city 
in modern times called Honanfu: hence the historians 
distinguish between the Western Han and Eastern Han 
dynasties, each of about 200 years in duration. During the 
latter India was definitely discovered and Buddhism intro- 
duced. This latter important event was largely brought about 
through Chinese rivalry with the great Buddhist power estab- 
lished in the Hindu Kush region—the transformed Tartar 
power, in fact, with which China had previously ‘ cut off the 
Huns’ right’. Taoism and Confucianism had both fallen 
into comparative neglect during the first two centuries of 
military discovery and foreign domination above described, 
but now, when they began to raise their heads as a political 
force once more, they saw themselves confronted in their own 
home with a rival foreign cult of a purely spiritual type, and 
in the consequent three-cornered struggle for existence both 
of them—more especially Taoism—had to compound with 
and even borrow from Buddhistic ideas. 

Chinese power in the West gradually weakened during the 
200 years of the Eastern Han dynasty, though the Hun- 
Tartar influence on the Chinese frontiers was further broken 
up, and for a time a successful rivalry was maintained in the 
Khotan-Kashgaria region with the rising Indo-Scythian 
(Kushan or Ephthalite) monarchy of Kabul—once more the 
Tartar emigrants who had moved south from the Oxus and 
replaced the Greeks.. More was heard of the Syrian provinces 
of the Roman Empire by way of the now decaying monarchy 
of Parthia, and the progress of foreign sea trade, including 
the Roman, via Canton and Rangoon, began to throw a more 
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distinct light upon Ceylon, India, and their Buddhist and 
Brahmanistic connexions with Cochin China. The position 
of Japan in relation to Korea was geographically understood, 
but nothing was yet known of Formosa or Loochoo; very 
little of maritime Indo-China, Burma, or Siam (then called 
Cambodia), next to nothing of Yunnan, Tibet, the sources 
of the Yellow River (then confused with the Tarim), and the 
Yangtse River, still less of the vast region we now call 
Manchuria, and, indeed, despite expeditions, of the greater 
part of Mongolia. The main lines of Chinese advance were 
(1) the sea, (2) the rivers and lakes leading to the Shanghai 
and Canton outlets, and (3) the single great land road from 
Sianfu to Persia and Europe by way of the Tarim valley and 
Lob Nor. ; | 

The third ‘ edition ’ of the great Han dynasty was only able 
to maintain itself in Western China; south of the Yangtse 
@ military adventurer succeeded in asserting the claims of 
the southern colonies, with their sea-power and foreign 
connexions, to a separate state existence. A second military 
adventurer ruled exclusively in the north, dealing with Japan, 
Korea, Manchuria, Mongolia, the Tartars, and the Ephthalites, 
whose king, Vasudeva, accepted from him a Chinese honorary 
title. This ‘Three Kingdom Period ’ only lasted fifty years, 
and is full of interesting detail, counting indeed as the most 
chivalrous episode in Chinese history, and immortalized by 
a historical novel written, however, a thousand years later 
in the fourteenth century. But this division of Chinese state 
power, though possibly good for popular development, letting 
in as it did a flood of immigration, a healthy rivalry, and 
new ideas, had a disintegrating effect upon China as a weighty 
state organization. The position, in fact, was similar to that 
of the Roman state at about the same period, when the whole- 
sale admission of ‘ barbarians’ to an equal citizenship led to 
rival Gallic, German, and other aggressive state developments, 
to the ultimate division of the imperial power between Rome 
and Constantinople, and to general unrest and rivalry in the 
rest of Europe. 
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Three Centuries of Short Dynasties 


The next three hundred years of Chinese history are 
altogether too complicated for more than a passing generaliza- 
tion here. The breaking up of the earlier and united Tartar 
power sent most of the Huns and Avars permanently towards 
the Volga. This movement somewhat freed the Tibetan 
hordes, the Manchu-Tungusic tribes, and even the Shan or 
Siamese organizations of the south-west (Yunnan, &c.) and 
the Annamese of Indo-China, with the result that Tartars, 
Tibetans, and Tunguses began to drive the pure Chinese 
southwards, and to arrogate to themselves titles as local 
‘emperors’. The Chinese spoken language thus affected by 
foreign influences developed under mixed populations into 
a current jargon etymologically far removed from ancient 
standards; and the idea of a South China as distinct from 
a North China became more and more permanent or accentu- 
ated. Thus the city we now call Nanking obtained permanent 
recognition as the headquarters of a sort of Chinese Byzantium. 
During these three centuries (A. D. 300-600) of involved strife 
and kaleidoscopic change China lost nearly all her land in- 
fluence in the West, and the Tibetans (enlightened by Indian 
philosophy) and Turks (enlightened by Syrian letters) had 
opportunity to develop into menacing rivals for the possession 
of the Tarim valley: on the other hand, South China was 
considerably influenced by Indian and Cambodian civilization, 
and found in the South Seas generally plenty to compensate 
her for ignorance of what was going on in the north, where 
mixed and even foreign ‘ dynasties ’ (after the Visigoth, Ostro- 
goth, and Vandal counter-types) displaced and succeeded each 
other with bewildering rapidity, and where for a time genuine 
Turks and Tibetans reigned as Sons of Heaven in the most 
ancient capitals, just as rival Caesars set up in great cities 
like Paris or Cologne. 


AZ 


The T‘ang Period 
The great T‘ang dynasty (roughly a. p. 600-900) put an 
end to this confusion, but had to fight hard for the possession 
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of the unified Chinese throne now once more established at 
Sianfu. The Cantonese to this day style themselves ‘ men of 
T‘ang’, speaking ‘the T‘ang language’: in fact, the two 
conquering dynasties of Han and T‘ang alone possess glorious 
memories. The latter did over again, but more thoroughly 
and intelligently, the conquering work of the former. Both 
Turks and Tibetans, it is true, occupied the Chinese capital 
for short periods even in T‘ang times, but in the end cultivated 
persistency prevailed, and after 200 years of fighting both 
powers were driven off the Chinese frontiers for good. One. 
branch of the Turks adopted the Persian religion of Manich- 
aeus, and protected it in China if they did not introduce it : 
Pelliot has recently unearthed from the desert a hidden store 
of ancient books proving this quite cleagly. Mussulmans made 
their first appearance in China ; ambassadors from the Abbas- 
side caliphs appeared at the court of China, and Arab troops 
even took part in various ‘Siamese’ and Ouigour-Turk 
campaigns on the southern and northern Tibetan frontiers. 
Christian missions from Syria shared in the privileges accorded 
to Islam and Persia; the eighth-century Nestorian stone 
still standing near Sianfu bears striking witness to the fact. 
Mongolia and.Manchuria were both brought under some sort 
of control if not actually or administratively conquered : 
at one time even Persia and the Pamir regions were parcelled 
out and indirectly ruled under native kings or princes, and 
one Persian prince Feroze actually fled to China for protection 
against foreign enemies, a triangular duel between the Turks, 
Arabs, and China subsequently taking place for the possession 
of that kingdom. Balti was occupied about this time, but 
Tibet succeeded for some generations in imposing equality 
terms on China, the stone documents evidencing which were 
found still in situ at Lhasa by our punitory expedition of 
1904-5. Nepaul was utilized, and through it a Chinese army 
marched to the tempotary conquest of offending Indian 
territory. Cochin China, Loochoo, Japan, and Korea were 
all under the influence, educational and political, of the T‘ang 
court. 
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The Sung Dynasty 


Like all ‘ celestial’ dynasties, native or Tartar, the house 
of Tang gradually grew decrepit under corrupt court influ- 
ences, and the various Tartar powers accordingly took the 
opportunity to recover themselves ; for fifty years or more 
(900-960) a series of ephemeral dynasties, founded by pronun- 
ciamento generals, ruled in Old China, whilst the rest of the 
stricken empire became a prey to minor military adventurers 
who set up as kings at Canton, Foochow, Soochow, Nanking, 
Hangchow, and other places—sixteen in all—until at last, in 
960, the soldiers of one capable general in the field acclaimed 
him as Emperor of all China with the dynastic title of Sung. 
The policy of the polished and highly literary Sung dynasty 
from first to last was to avoid foreign complications and to 
withdraw the frontiers to more natural limits. In an in- 
glorious way this unenterprising policy succeeded, inasmuch 
as for 300 years the dynasty and its ruling classes managed to 
drag out a fairly comfortable if worried existence. | 

But powerful: Tibetan and Tartar powers gradually rallied 
and formed a serious menace along the whole line of the great 
wall; China’s political influence in High Asia, Turkestan, 
Tibet proper, India, Nepaul, Indo-China, Korea, and Japan 
almost entirely disappeared, and the Sung dynasty itself was 
at last driven over the Yangtse with capital at Hangchow. 


The Yiian or M ongol Dynasty 


This was its plight when Marco Polo was first at the 
court of Kublai Khan. The Mongol-Manchu Kitans (Polo’s 
Cathayans) had gradually formed a North China empire 
from the Amur to Peking; after several centuries of 
rule the Manchu-Niichéns (Polo’s Djurdji) drove out their 
Cathayan overlords—part of whom fled west and founded 
the Karakitan empire in Persia—extended their Chinese 
conquests, and finally shared the whole of China with the 
Sungs (Marco Polo’s Manzi, meaning ‘ southerners’). The 
vassal Mongols of the Onon River in due course revolted 
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against their Djurdji masters, just as the latter had done 
against the Cathayans, and taking possession of their whole 
empire, added to it their own deserts, and extended their 
further desert conquests to Persia, India, and Russia. The 
first few Mongol Khans controlled their vast possessions from 
Karakorum (near the modern Outer Mongol capital, Urga) ; 
but after the fourth Khan, Genghiz’ grandson Kublai, suc- 
ceeded to the throne in 1260, his generals set to work to 
conquer the Manzi empire too. By 1280 Kublai was firmly 
seated on his world throne at Cambaluc (Peking), which city 
had already been one of the chief capitals of the two other 
Tartar dynasties just mentioned for over 300 years. 

Although Kublai’s empire nominally extended over all the 
dominions dominated by the Han and T‘ang dynasties, with 
the addition of much more both by land and by sea, his sway 
soon proved ineffective over his kinsmen and vassals in Russia, 
Persia, Turkestan, Manchuria, and even in the greater part of 
Tibet and Mongolia. He failed in his attempt to conquer 
Japan, a proud and sturdy country which, however ready 
to profit educationally by the facilities accorded to it under 
the T‘ang and Sung monarchs of China, had as a matter of 
fact never paid real tribute with its polite missions, or con- 
sciously done real homage. None of Kublai’s successors 
exhibited his capacity. Russian guards and Persian ministers 
were freely employed amongst various Tartars and mis- 
cellaneous foreigners by all the Mongol rulers, but very little 
was done for the material welfare or moral progress of the 
people of China, who ranked lowest in the official scale, and 
were accordingly quite ripe for revolt when an ex-Buddhist 
priest, hailing from Old China, placed himself at the head of 
the malcontents, and soon succeeded in driving the whole of 
the Mongol hordes back to their native deserts. 


The Ming Dynasty 
In 1368 a native Chinese dynasty was then once more on 
the throne at Nanking (i.e. ‘southern metropolis ’), the em- 
peror’s ablest son ruling as a sort of viceroy at Peking (i.e. 
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the ‘ northern metropolis ’). The leading political features of 
this native dynasty of Ming (‘ Bright ’) were (1) incessant 
struggles with all branches of the Mongols along the whole 
line of the Great Wall—in fact, a third edition of the Han 
struggles with the Huns and the T‘ang struggles with the 
Turks ; (2) a vast extension of China’s sea influence and trade 
as far as the coasts of Africa and the Red Sea, the Persian 
Gulf, the Indian and South Seas, and at last Formosa ; 
(3) relations with Tamerlane and several other rulers in the 
Persian world; (4) the entire disappearance of all record 
concerning Christianity, Islam, Manichaeism, mediaeval Euro- 
peans including Russians, and Manchuria. Japan was at first 
supposed to pay tribute, but in reality harried the Chinese 
coasts unmercifully for 200 years: China’s seclusion really 
begins with the later and weaker rulers of the Ming dynasty, 
one of whose emperors was even carried off to Tartary by the 
enterprising Mongols. The Mings, however, got to know much 
more of Tibet, from a diplomatic religious point of view, than 
any previous dynasty had done, though the priestly rulers at 
Lhasa knew well how to maintain their own administrative 
independence, besides carrying their religious influence for 
their own purposes into Mongolia, and thus acquiring a politi- 
cal weight in China that has endured ever since, and still 
counts for much. 

Eunuchs and court favourites undermined the ruling 
capacity of the Ming dynasty as they had that of most other 
Chinese dynasties. Weakened already by costly and incessant 
struggles with the Mongols, the incapable frontier generals 
were scarcely aware of even the existence of the Manchus— 
a petty branch of the once powerful Djurdji—until this 
organized military race suddenly came knocking at the 
northern door, armed with nothing more formidable than 
powerful bows and arrows. Towards the close of the Ming 
dynasty, Italian, French, and other Jesuits, following in the 
wake of Portuguese, Spanish, and Dutch trading corsairs, had 
succeeded in establishing themselves in China, and even at 
Peking, where their services were found useful in correcting 
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_ the Arab calendar, of which the northern Chinese had made 
use for many centuries. Some of these Jesuits instructed the 
Ming generals in the use of firearms, which had been neglected 
for centuries in both China and Tartary, notwithstanding that 
Kublai Khan had imported them from Persia, and used them 
with effect during his conquest of China. 


The Ch'ing or: Manchu Dynasty 


When subsequently the Manchus gained possession of the 
Ming throne, the same Jesuits were equally accommodating 
to their new masters. The Manchu conquest was a result 
of universal tyranny and peculation. Rebellions broke out, 
and one formidable leader succeeded in making his way into 
Peking; the Emperor committed suicide, and one of the 
Emperor’s generals against the Manchus then conceived the 
desperate idea of inviting the well-organized enemy to accept 
service against the rebels. No sooner were the Manchus in 
Peking than, under pretext that there were no direct imperial 
heirs left, they announced themselves as the manifestly chosen 
of Heaven. Thence they proceeded cautiously, step by step, 
to the conquest of China, securing the co-operation of the best 
Chinese generals and their armies by liberal treatment, and 
even by enrolling large bodies of pure Chinese in the Manchu 
military organization, thus placing this limited branch of 
them, like genuine Manchus, beyond the civil law. The only 
‘tyrannical’ act the Manchus indulged in on a large scale 
was making the use by men of the Tartar queue or ‘ pigtail ’ 
compulsory under pain of death. The eastern Mongols had 
been cajoled over, and Korea politically subdued before the 
entry into Peking. China Proper once reduced, the Manchus 
proceeded to the organization of Formosa, hitherto only, 
vaguely known as the resort of pirates, Chinese, Dutch, 
Japanese, or other; then to the reduction of the western 
Mongols and Turkestan, making use of the Dalai Lama’s 
religious authority whenever it suited them. Simultaneously 
with the Manchus the Russians appeared on the scene, but 
were outmatched by the Manchus both in arms and diplomacy, 
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and kept at arm’s length for 200 years, i.e. till 1860. Tibet 
proving recalcitrant, Manchu armies succeeded (for the first 
time in imperial history) in imposing the Emperor’s will upon 
Lhasa, and, in order to check Mongol intrigue, éven the souls 
of lamas and saints were only allowed to be ‘ re-embodied ’, 
subject to Manchu approval, in children of harmless families. 

Nepaul coming to blows with Tibet was, 150 years ago, 
practically conquered, and made tributary under an easy- 
going arrangement which endures to this day. Manchu in- 
fluence can scarcely be said to have passed either the Hima- 
layas or the Pamirs, though on various occasions of Mussulman_. 
Khodjo rebellion the weight of the Peking hand has been 
felt in Kokand, Badakshan, Bokhara, Balti, &c. India has 
from first to last been politically ignored, and Japan most 
prudently left severely alone, this aloofness being reciprocal 
previous to 1870. Annam, Tonkin, Laos, Siam, and Burma 
have all at different periods experienced military or diplomatic 
pressure, but in these directions Manchu arms have never gone 
beyond more or less serious demonstrations, from which they 
were generally content to retire with the empty reward of 
more or less voluntary tribute. Korea was faithful throughout 
to the Manchus, as she had been to the Mings. 


If. Recent History 


Manchu conquests in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—Revolts in 
the reign of Chia Ch‘ing—The English factories and embassies—Insur- 
rection in Kashgaria—The first China war—The T‘ai-p‘ing rebellion— 
The second China war—Suppression of the T‘ai-p‘ing rebellion—Mo- 
hammedan rebellions—The Tientsin riot—-The Chefoo Convention— 
Reconquest of Kashgaria—Opening of Korea—The French in Tonkin 
—The war with Japan—Foreign sphere’ of influence and the ‘ Open 
Door ’—Resumption of power by the Empress-Dowager—The Boxer 
Rising—The Russo-Japanese war—Modern reforms—Accession of the 
last Manchu emperor—The Revolution of 1911 and foundation of the 
Chinese Republic—Table of the Chinese dynasties. 


Manchu Conquests in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 


After the great rebellion of the Three Vassal Princes, which 
spread through eleven provinces and was only crushed by 
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the coolness and determination of the Emperor K‘ang Hsi, 
China enjoyed a lengthy period of peace and prosperity, as 
evidenced by an enormous increase in population. In 1683, 
Formosa was finally subjugated, and a year or two later, after 
some fighting on the Amur, the Russo-Chinese frontier was 
defined by treaty. Several wars were waged against the tribes 
of Inner and QOuter Mongolia—Khalkhas, Dzungars, and 
Eleuths—which resulted in the establishment of Chinese 
authority over the whole of that vast region. Burma and 
Tibet were also invaded and brought under Chinese suze- 
rainty ; and finally, under the Emperor Ch‘ien Lung, came 
the conquest of Eastern Turkestan, known as Sinkiang or the - 
New Dominion. But all these were external wars little 
felt by the nation at large, especially as under the careful 
administration of Ch‘ien Lung and his predecessors taxation 
was light and the treasury full to overflowing. There were 
troubles with the Miaotzt aborigines of the south-west in 
1735 and 1739, and again with the border tribes of West 
Szechwan in 1746; but as a whole the eighteenth century 
was a period of tranquillity almost unexampled in Chinese 
history. 


Revolis in the reign of Chia Ch‘ing (1796-1821) 


No sooner, however, had the firm hand of Ch‘ien Lung been 
withdrawn by his abdication in 1795 than an era of insur- 
rection began, which with but few intermissions may be said 
to have lasted until the closing years of the Manchu dynasty. 
First came another widespread revolt of the Miaotzt in 
Kweichow and Hunan, which was put down with great diffi- 
culty owing to the mountains and forests covering that part 
of the country. A more serious rebellion, however, was that 
fomented by the White Lily sect, a secret society which had 
originally been founded in opposition to the Mongol domina- 
tion, and was now revived in order to get rid of the Manchus. 
It broke out in western Hupeh in 1796, and for nearly nine 
years taxed China’s resources to the utmost. At one time 
or another the rebels were conducting campaigns in Hunan, 
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Szechwan, Shensi, and Kansu, and the conflict was greatly 
prolonged by the corrupt dealings of the powerful Manchu 
minister Ho-shén. It was finally brought to an end by 
Generals Galehtengpo and Teoutai. About this time pirates 
were a constant source of danger to shipping, and one buc- 
caneer named Ts‘ai Ch‘ien sailed up and down the coast for 
years, preying upon Chinese commerce, until his ships were 
surrounded and sunk near Amoy. In 1813 one of the leaders 
of the Heavenly Reason Society, in league with the eunuchs, | 
made a bold attempt, to get possession of the Forbidden City 
in the Emperor’s absence. At the same time another party 
was to attack Peking from without. The plot failed, but 
serious risings took place in several cities of Chihli and 
Shantung. 


The English Factories and Embassies. 


While the Manchus were struggling with internal rebellion, 
their-relations with the Western Powers, especially Great — 
Britain, were becoming more and more embittered. . The 
Portuguese and the Dutch were the first European traders to 
reach China, but though the former settled down in Macao, 
and the latter gained temporary possession of Formosa, the 
Chinese Government had but little serious trouble with either. 
The English, on the other hand, were less complaisant in 
yielding to Chinese pretensions, and innumerable causes of 
friction occurred. In 1685 the East India Company succeeded 
in establishing a ‘factory ’ (i.e. the residence and office of 
a factor) for trading purposes at Canton, and the year 1720 
saw the birth of the Co-hong (literally, ‘ public firm ’) system 
at the same place. This was an organization of native mer- . 
chants to regulate the prices of commodities in their own 
interest, and it soon received official backing. Later on, it 
became a purely Government organization, the merchants 
assuming control and serving as sole intermediaries between 
the Chinese Government and the foreign traders. In this 
form the system continued until the Treaty of Nanking in 
1842. With a view to redressing numerous grievances and 
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placing trade on a more satisfactory basis, Lord Macartney 
was sent as British Envoy to Peking, where he arrived in 
August 1793. He was received with great civility, but not 
a single item of business was even discussed. Lord Amherst’s 
embassy in 1816 met with even less success, being denied an 
audience and summarily dismissed from Peking. 


Insurrection in Kashgaria (1825-30) 


In 1820 the Emperor Chia Ch‘ing died, and left both his 
throne and his misfortunes to his second son, who took the 
name Tao Kuang. The new Emperor was superior in moral 
character to his father, but unfortunately inherited his pre- 
judice against foreigners. The first part of his reign was 
occupied with a war for the possession of Kashgaria. Jehangir, 
a member of the old Khoja family of Kashgar, took advantage 
of the discontent prevailing amongst the Mohammedans of the 
country to advance his own claims to the throne. He was 
energetically seconded by Mohammed Ali, Khan of Khokand, 
and also secured the support of the Khirgiz. The first cam- 
paign turned out unfavourably for Jehangir, but in 1826 he 
entered the disputed territory with a large army at his back 
and proclaimed himself Sultan ; six months later the Chinese 
returned in force and retook Kashgar. The war was renewed 
in 1828, when Jehangir was taken prisoner and sent to his 
death in Peking. China had still to reckon with Mohammed 
Ali, whose army invaded Kashgaria in 1830, but eventually 
peace was concluded with concessions on both sides, and 
Khokand promised to restrain the Khoja princes in her 
territory. 


The First China War and the Treaty of Nanking (1842) 


With the expiration of the East India Company’s charter 
in 1834, and the appointment of Lord Napier as Superin- 
tendent of the China trade, a quarrel with England arose 
which ended at last in open war. The nominal cause was the 
trade in opium, which China was anxious to stamp out, not 
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so much on moral grounds as on account of the alarming 
efflux of silver which it involved. But the real cause of the 
conflict lay deeper. With the growth of intercourse between 
Europe and the Far East it had become an imperative neces- 
sity to break down the high wall of obstinacy and arrogance 
with which China had encircled herself. The Opium War was 
only the beginning of a struggle which lasted for 20 years, 
and it was fought to decide the national and commercial rela- 
tions which should exist between the East and the West. On 
proceeding to Canton without the usual application to the 
‘ hong merchants Lord Napier found himself denied access to 
the Viceroy, and was obliged to retire to Macao, where he 
died shortly after. Captain Elliot became Superintendent in 
1836. He was permitted to reside at Canton, but in spite of 
his conciliatory attitude there was interminable wrangling 
and bargaining throughout his tenure of office. Commissioner 
Lin arrived at Canton in 1839, and at once seized and destroyed 
20,000 chests of opium, also requiring every foreign merchant 
to bind himself under pain of death not to engage in the opium 
trade for the future, Elliot objected, whereupon Lin retorted 
by cutting off supplies. The British retreated to Hongkong, . 
and hostilities commenced. In the spring of 1840 large 
military and naval forces were assembled off the coast under 
Sir George Bremer, who occupied Chusan, and was only kept 
away from Peking by the diplomacy of Ch‘i-shan. The Bogue 
forts at the mouth of the Canton River had to be taken three 
times within a few months, and the city of Canton was on 
the verge of capture before the authorities realized the hope- 
lessness of the situation and agreed to pay a ransom of six 
million dollars. Thereupon the British withdrew; but the 
question of further intercourse was still unsettled, and Sir 
Henry Pottinger, who had superseded Captain Elliot, deter- 
mined to carry the war into the north. A number of towns 
along the coast were taken in quick succession, and prepara- 
tions were made for an expedition up the Yangtse. Brave 
though fruitless resistance was offered at Woosung and Chin- 
kiang, but when Nanking was reached in August 1842 the 
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Chinese at last gave way, and a freaty of peace was signed in 
that month. Five coast towns (Canton, Amoy, Foochow, 
Ningpo, and Shanghai) were to be opened to foreign trade, 
Hongkong was to be ceded, and an indemnity of $21,000,000 
paid to Great Britain, and official correspondence was hence- 
forth to be conducted on equal terms. It was soon obvious, 
however, that the Chinese had not really learned their lesson : 
. outrages and disturbances were still frequent, and more than 
once it needed all the sagacity of the Manchu High Commis- 
sioner Ch‘i-ying to avert an open rupture. 


The T‘ai-p‘ing Rebellion 

The Emperor Tao Kuang died in 1850, and was succeeded 
by his fourth son Hsien Féng, a youth of nineteen, who con- 
tinued the short-sighted conservative policy of his predecessors. 
Just about this time a rebellion broke out in Kwangsi which 
was destined to have momentous results and to bring the 
Manchu dynasty within an ace of destruction. A religious 
crusade in its inception, started by a quasi-Christian fanatic 
called Hung Hsiu-ch‘tan, it soon found itself in collision with 
the Government, and met at first with scanty success. Lack 
of food determined the rebels in 1852 to make a move towards 
the richer provinces of the north, and passing over the border 
of Kwangtung into Hunan they captured a number of cities 
along the Hsiang River. Though unable to take Changsha 
they continued their march to the Yangtse, crossing the Tung- 
t‘ing Lake and storming the important cities of Wuchang and 
Hanyang. Then, sailing down the Yangtse, they were soon 
in possession of Anking, and in March 1853 they seized 
Nanking itself, which was to be their capital and chief 
stronghold for the next eleven years. Hung Hsiu-ch‘iian 
now proclaimed himself 7sen Wang or Heavenly King, and 
inaugurated the T‘ai-p‘ing dynasty. Four assistant Wangs 
or Princes were appointed to control the civil administration 
and take command of the armies; their number was after- 
wards enormously increased. A strong force was immediately 
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sent north to make an attempt on Peking, but was brought 
to a standstill in the neighbourhood of Tientsin, and ulti- 
mately compelled to return to Nanking in 1855. Meanwhile 
the Imperialists gradually ousted the rebels from most of the 
towns on the Yangtse, so that at last they were confined to 
@ narrow strip of country between Anking and Nanking, both 
of which cities were closely beleaguered. The native city of 
Shanghai was in the hands of the rebels for a year and a half, 
but was finally recaptured with the aid of the French. By 
1858 the whole rebellion had been got well in hand and would 
probably have collapsed but for the outbreak of a second war 
between China and Great Britain. 


The Second China War and the Treaty of Tientsin (1860) 


The free entry into Canton, secured by the Treaty of Nan- 
king, was still denied to foreign traders, and Yeh Ming-shén, 
the bigoted and ignorant High Commissioner, formed the only 
channel of communication by which the Government could 
be approached. Under such circumstances a renewal of hos- — 
tilities was almost inevitable, and the occasion was given 
when, in October 1856, a lorcha or Chinese-rigged vessel flying 
the British flag was boarded in the Canton river, the flag 
hauled down and the whole crew carried off. Redress was 
refused, so the English seized the Bogue forts and bombarded 
Canton itself. The Indian Mutiny having necessitated the 
diversion of troops intended for China, further operations 
were delayed until December 1857, when the city was cap- 
tured by a joint naval expedition from England and France, 
and Commissioner Yeh made prisoner. In the following 
summer the Taku forts were taken without much difficulty by 
the Allied fleets, and the Treaty of Tientsin was signed on 
June 26. It was agreed that a British Minister should 
reside at Peking and that foreigners should be permitted to 
travel in the interior; an indemnity was exacted, and five 
new ports were to be thrown open. The question of the 
Customs Tariff was settled at Shanghai a few months later, 
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an important feature being the legalization of the opium 
trade. A regrettable incident of the negotiations at Tientsin 
was the disgrace and suicide of the honest and liberal-minded 
Ch‘i-ying. 

In the following year the ambassadors sent to exchange 
the ratifications of the Treaty found the mouth of the Pei Ho 
blocked, and they were requested to travel to Peking by 
another route commonly used by envoys bearing tribute. 
Instead of complying Admiral Hope attempted to force 
a passage with thirteen gunboats, with the result that two. 
were sunk and a large number of men killed and wounded. 
A formidable expedition of 20,000 men was now equipped by 
England and France, and landed at Pehtang on August 2, 
1860. The Mongolian cavalry under Prince Sengalintsin 
having been dispersed, the Taku forts were taken in the rear 
and captured after stubborn resistance. The Allied fleet then 
moved up the river to Tientsin, and an advance was made on 
Peking. An ambuscade prepared by the Chinese at Tung- 
chow was a failure, but the interpreter Parkes and a small 
party of foreigners fell into the enemy’s hands while trying 
to arrange an armistice. They were tortured and carried to 
Peking, the survivors not being returned until two more battles 
had been fought at Changkiawan and Palikiao and the French 
had taken possession of the Emperor’s summer palace, which 
was ruthlessly plundered and burnt. 

On October 13 Peking was for the first time occupied by 
European soldiers, and a new treaty was concluded there 
with Prince Kung, the Emperor having fled to Jehol. The 
war indemnity was increased to eight million taels for each of 
the Allies; Kowloon, on the mainland opposite Hongkong, 
was ceded to Great Britain, and Tientsin was added to the 
list of open ports. A clause in the French treaty gave Catholic 
missionaries a right to own property in the interior of China. 
At the same time Russia demanded and obtained as the price 
of her mediation the Trans-Ussuri territory on the north-east 
of Manchuria. Hsien Féng died shortly afterwards, when the 
Court returned to Peking, and Prince Kung by a coup d’état 
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secured the control of the government to himself and the two 
Empresses-Dowager, Tz‘t-an, the Emperor’s widow, and 
Tz‘a-hsi, the mother of the boy-emperor T‘ung Chih. The 
Tsungli Yamén or Chinese Foreign Office was created, and 
remained for the next forty years a body second only in 
importance to the Grand Council. 


Suppression of the T‘ai-p‘ing Rebellion (1864) 


Meanwhile the T‘ai-p‘ing Rebellion had taken on a new 
lease of life, owing partly to the other embarrassments of the 
Government and partly to the rise of two skilful leaders, Ying 
Wang and Chung Wang. In 1858 the former retook Liichowfu 
in Anhwei and inflicted a crushing defeat on the Hunanese 
volunteer army at Sanho. In spite of these successes the 
general outlook was not promising for the rebels, for the siege 
of Nanking was being pressed more vigorously than ever, and 
at the beginning of 1860 its fall seemed imminent. At this 
critical moment Chung Wang by a clever ruse succeeded in 
drawing off part of the investing forces, and then, in concert 
with the defenders of the city, fell upon the weakened remnant 
of the Imperialist army and routed it with great slaughter. 
Thus the siege was raised, and in a very short time the rebels 
had overrun nearly the whole of South Kiangsu and North 
Chekiang, capturing the important cities of Soochow and 
Hangchow, and seriously threatening Shanghai. Here, how- 
ever, they met with a stubborn resistance, and it was the 
failure of their efforts at this point that really led to their 
ultimate ruin. 

A small force of Europeans and Manila men for the defence 
of Shanghai and the reconquest of the surrounding territory 
was organized by the American, Ward, who was victorious in 
many small engagements. Later on the ‘ Ever Victorious 
Army’, as it was called, was composed mostly of Chinese 
troops officered by Europeans. Though it seems never to 
have comprised more than 5,000 men, it played a considerable 
part in the suppression of the rebellion. Tséng Kuo-fan, the 
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hero of the Hunanese army, was now made Viceroy of Liang- 
kiang (Kiangsu, Anhwei, and Kiangsi), and set to work toreduce 
Anking in order to regain control of the Yangtse. Its fall, in 
September 1861, was perhaps the turning-point of the war. 
Shanghai and its neighbourhood being still in danger, an army 
for its defence was raised in Anhwei by Li Hung-chang, who 
henceforth worked in co-operation with Gordon, the new 
commander of the Ever Victorious Army. One by one the 
rebel strongholds in South Kiangsu were recaptured, until at . 
. last, in November 1863, Soochow itself was completely in- 
vested. The city capitulated, and the Wangs defending it 
were treacherously put to death by Li Hung-chang, which 
caused Gordon temporarily to resign his command. Nanking 
was desperately defended by Chung Wang to the last, and 
after its capture in July 1864, though desultory fighting still 
went on in several provinces, the great T‘ai-p‘ing Rebellion - 
was practically at an end. T‘ien Wang took poison, and his 
young son was put to death. 


Mohammedan Rebellions in Kansu, Shensi, and Yunnan 
(1867-73) 


Though the Manchus had weathered the most perilous storm . 
that ever threatened their dynasty the next few years were 
by no means peaceful. Even while the South was in the 
throes of rebellion mounted bandits, known as Nien-fei, were 
causing much trouble in the provinces of Shantung, Hunan, 
Anhwei, and southern Chihli; and it was not until 1868 that 
they were finally suppressed by the exertions of Tséng Kuo- 
fan, Li Hung-chang, and Tso Tsung-t‘ang, a brilliant protégé 
of the first-named. Two Mohammedan insurrections, both of 
a formidable character, next claimed attention. One of these 
raged for eleven years in Shensi and Kansu, and was crushed 
at Suchow in 1873 by Tso Tsung-t‘ang. The other, known 
as the Panthay Rebellion, broke out in 1867 in Yunnan. The 
Panthays were a Mohammedan tribe who, taking advantage of 
the T‘ai-p‘ing troubles, had gained complete possession of 
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western Yunnan, and made Talifu their capital under the 
rule of Tu Wén-hsiu, better known as Sultan Suleiman. 
Reduced to extremities in 1873, Tu Wén-hsiu gave himself up 
to the Chinese on condition that his subjects should be spared. 
The promise was violated, and a terrible massacre ensued. 


Trentsin Massacre (1870) 


In June 1870 there occurred in Tientsin the most serious 
anti-foreign riot that had yet taken place. It was provoked 
by unfounded rumours of the kidnapping of children by the 
Sisters of Charity belonging to the Roman Catholic Orphanage, 
and altogether some twenty foreigners were killed. Compen- 
sation was exacted, and a high official was sent to make 
apologies to the French Government. 


The Chefoo Convention (1876) 


The Emperor T‘ung Chih died in January 1875, and the 
Empress-Dowager Tz‘u Hsi proclaimed as his successor the 
infant son of Hsien Féng’s youngest brother, thus securing to 
herself another long lease of power. When Kuang Hsu came 
to the throne China was once more on the verge of war with 
Great Britain owing to the murder of Margary, a consular 
official who had been sent to open up a trade route between 
Yunnan and Burma. After prolonged negotiations, however, 
the Chefoo Convention was drawn up and signed in September 
1876 by Li Hung-chang and Sir Thomas Wade. An indemnity 
was paid, and several more ports were opened to consular 
residence and trade. In the same year a railway was built 
between Shanghai and Woosung, but it was purchased and 
torn up by the Chinese Government. | 


Reconquest of Kashgaria (1877) 

Ever since the fall of Suchow Kan in 1873 great preparations 
had been made for a campaign to recover Kashgaria, which 
had been seized by the Mohammedan leader Yakoob Beg. In | 
1876 Tso Tsung-t‘ang began his wonderful advance through 
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the heart of Central Asia, and in the following year the Chinese 
armies reached Kashgar, having succeeded in beating down 
all opposition and reconquering the whole of the New Do- 
minion. A demand was now made for the return of Ili, which 
Russia had occupied with a promise to restore it to China as 
soon as she was capable of maintaining order. The envoy to 
Petrograd, however, concluded such an unfavourable treaty 
that he was actually sentenced to death, and negotiations 
had to be re-opened by the Marquis Tséng, son of Tséng 
Kuo-fan, whose diplomacy eventually regained nearly the 
whole of the disputed territory for China. 


Opening of Korea (1875) 

A new menace to peace now began to loom upon the horizon. 
After centuries of seclusion the ‘ Hermit Kingdom ’ of Korea 
had been thrown open to external trade and intercourse in 
1875, since when two bitterly hostile factions—the pro- 
Japanese party of progress and the conservative party which 
still looked to China for protection—had been struggling for 
mastery. Armed conflicts took place in 1882, and again in 
1884 ; on both occasions the Japanese Legation was burned, 
and the minister forced to fight his way from Seoul to the sea. 
For each of these outrages an indemnity had to be paid, and 
an agreement was made between Japan and China that neither 
country was to send an armed force into Korea without 
informing the other. 


The French in Tonkin (1884-5) 


At the same time complications arose in the south. The 
French had been exerting steady pressure on Tonkin, lying 
between Annam and China, until in 1884 they annihilated 
a body of irregular Chinese troops, known as the Black Flags, 
in the battle of Bacninh, and were in their turn severely 
repulsed at Langson. Admiral Courbet at once proceeded 
to blockade Formosa, and sailing up the Min river destroyed 
a fleet of eleven Chinese warships in front of Foochow Arsenal 
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The state of reprisals that followed (for war was never form- 
ally declared) lingered on until June 1885, after some incon- 
clusive fighting in Formosa and Tonkin. No indemnity was 
paid, but the Chinese gave up all claim to Tonkin. One 
consequence of these hostilities was that a number of reforms 
were introduced into the Chinese army and navy. The 
customs service under Sir Robert Hart was greatly developed ; 
and telegraphic communication was established between 
Yunnan and Peking. In 1886 the Chinese claims on Burma 
were relinquished. For a few years after the war with France 
China showed some signs of an awakening; but with the 
death of Prince Chun, father of the emperor, and other. 
enlightened statesmen, a period of reaction set in. Anti- 
foreign feeling reached a high pitch in the Yangtse Basin, 
and in 1891 rioting broke out at several places in Kiangsu 
and Anhwei. — 


The War with Japan (1894-5) 


Meanwhile, the unrest in Korea was steadily growing. 
A religious sect known as the Tong Haks had arisen in much 
the same way as the T’ai-p‘ings in China, and by 1894 they 
were openly defying the authority of the Government. Korea 
having appealed to her suzerain for help, China responded by 
sending men-of-war and troops to the country, a move which 
was immediately countered by a much larger expedition on 
the part of the Japanese. The question was soon narrowed 
down to this : which of the two rival powers should withdraw 
her troops first? Japan insisted upon a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the Korean government, but China would not agree ; © 
and while negotiations were in progress the Japanese sank 
the transport Kowshing as it was bringing Chinese reinforce- 
ments to Korea. War now began in earnest, and in September 
a large Chinese army was routed at Pyeng-yang and driven 
back across the Yalu river. A few days later the hostile fleets 
met near the mouth of the same river, and after a stubborn 
fight, in which four Chinese cruisers were sunk, the shattered 
remnant fled to Port Arthur. This important fortress and 
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naval base was soon after captured with astonishing ease, 
pointing to treachery, and another battle resulted in the loss 
of Weihaiwei in Shantung, with the remainder of the Chinese 
fleet. The gallant Admiral Ting committed suicide imme- 
diately after his surrender. 

_ The veteran statesman Li Hung-chang was sent to Shimo- 
noseki to sue for peace, which was concluded in April 1895. 
The terms were severe, though probably less so than they 
would have been but for a murderous attempt on the envoy 
by a Japanese fanatic, which gained him much sympathy. 
Korea was declared independent; the Liaotung Peninsula 
and the island of Formosa were ceded to Japan; a war 
indemnity of 200 million taels was exacted, and new treaty 
ports were opened to commerce. Russia, however, intervened, 
and backed by Germany and, France, while England stood 
aloof, forced Japan to return the Liaotung Peninsula to China, 
and to accept an increased indemnity as compensation. 


Foreign Spheres of Influence and the ‘ Open Door ’ 


Of all China’s foreign wars the one with Japan had the 
most disastrous effects. It swept away her equipment as 
a military power, reduced her prestige to the lowest ebb, and 
revealed her weakness to the world. The next five years were 
full of internal unrest and anti-foreign agitation. Germany 
seized Kiaochow, with the excellent harbour of Tsingtau, as 
compensation for the murder of two of her missionaries; Russia 
obtained the lease of Port Arthur ; Weihaiwei was leased on 
the same terms to Great Britain, and Kwangchowwan (oppo- 
site the island of Hainan) to France. In addition each great 
Power had a part of China earmarked for exploitation. 
Germany’s ‘sphere of influence’ was Shantung, Russia 
claimed all railway concessions north of the Great Wall, 
Great Britain was to be supreme in the Yangtse Valley, and 
France secured similar privileges in Yunnan and Kwangsi. 
In 1899, however, the policy of the Open Door, having for its 
object the maintenance of China’s integrity and the assurance 
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of equal rights to all throughout the Empire, was successfully 
established by the United States backed up by the British 
Government. 


Resumption of Power by the Empress Dowager (1898) 


In the summer of 1898, at the height of the alarm caused 
by foreign aggression, a succession of drastic reform edicts 
was issued by the Emperor Kuang Hsii, who had come under 
the influence of the Cantonese leader of the progressive party, 
K‘ang Yu-wei. It was decreed that the old classical examina- 
tions for the Government service should be profoundly modi- 
fied by the introduction of ‘ western learning ’, that temples 
and monasteries should be converted into public schools, that 
many superfluous offices both within and without the capital 
should be abolished, and the military system completely 
reorganized. In dire dismiay the place-holders and supporters 
of the old régime turned to the Empress-Dowager, who was 
living in retirement. Having secured the co-operation of the 
army, she suddenly returned to Peking, seized the person of 
the Emperor, whom she forced to sign an edict announcing 
his own abdication, and assumed the -regency herself. All 
the reforms were rescinded by a stroke of the pen, and all 
persons connected with the new movement were outlawed. 
Six of the reformers were summarily executed, but K‘ang 
Yu-wei escaped to Hongkong. 


The Boxer Rising (1900) 


After this closing of the safety-valve of constitutional 
reform an explosion was inevitable. Smarting under their 
wrongs the people of Shantung began to organize, and 
a fanatical sect calling itself Z Ho Ch‘iian (The Patriotic and 
Harmonious Fist), known to foreigners as the Boxers, sprang 
into prominence. Their original purpose was to drive out 
the Manchus and to replace them by a Chinese dynasty, but 
under the skilful manipulation of the Empress-Dowager all 
their violence was turned against the hated foreigner and his 
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works. They were armed for the most part with swords and 
spears, and gave themselves out as invulnerable. When 
Yuan Shih-k‘ai was made Governor of Shantung he took his 
division of foreign-drilled troops with him, and soon made 
things so uncomfortable for the Boxers that they migrated 
into Chihli and Shansi, spreading terror and destruction as 
they went. Towards the end of May 1900 the situation in 
North China had become very critical. Telegraphs and rail- 
ways were torn up, Tientsin was threatened, and the Legations 
at Peking were entirely cut off from the outer world. 

An attempt to reinforce the Legation guards was made by 
Admiral Seymour in June, but he was compelled to fall back 
on Tientsin with heavy losses. The Taku forts were taken 
after a severe engagement by an allied squadron of warships, 
and the foreign settlement at Tientsin was relieved in the 
nick of time. The native city was then carried by assault, 
and preparations were made for an advance on Peking, which, 
however, was unable to start until the beginning of August. 
Meanwhile the situation in Peking had become very grave. 
The whole city was practically in the hands of the Boxers, and 
the Legations were subjected to a fierce though intermittent 
bombardment. The Government was at the mercy of Prince 
Tuan and the extreme war party, and the more far-seeing 
statesmen could only counsel moderation at the peril of their 
own lives. It was due to them, however, that the full strength 
of the army was not concentrated on the attack, and that the 
besieged were from time to time supplied with fresh pro- 
visions. The taking of the Taku forts led to a declaration of 
war against the invaders, and all the foreign Ministers were 
ordered to leave the capital within twenty-four hours. For- 
tunately, the fate of the German minister, who was shot dead 
in the street on his way to the Tsungli Yamén, determined 
the rest to refuse compliance, and the siege went on until 
August 14, when the relief expedition, consisting of 15,000 
men, arrived before the walls of Peking, which was occupied 
on the following day. It was generally acknowledged that 
the honours of the defence of the Legations rested with the 
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Japanese contingent under Colonel Shiba, who held a vital 
and exposed part of the position with the utmost skill and 
tenacity. 

Thanks to the sagacity and good faith of the Viceroys, 
especially in the Yangtse provinces, who disregarded the 
instructions they received from Peking to exterminate all 
foreigners, the Boxer rising was restricted almost entirely to 
Shansi and Chihli, while the rest of China remained com- 
paratively quiet. On the approach of the allies the Emperor, 
the Empress-Dowager and their entourage fled to Taiyiianfu 
and thence to Sianfu, which they reached after suffering many 
hardships. On their return to the capital at the beginning of 
1902 it was clear that the Empress-Dowager had taken her 
lesson to heart, for she reversed her former policy and ener- 
getically embraced the cause of reform. After the capture 
of Peking the city was largely given up to plunder, and the 
people were treated with much needless barbarity by some 
of the foreign troops. The terms of the peace protocol which 
followed were on the whole less harsh than China had reason 
to expect, though a heavy indemnity was demanded and 
eleven of the chief culprits were sentenced to death. 


The Russo-Japanese War (1904-5) 


The dismemberment of the country, however, was averted, 
in spite of the ominous action of Russia, who insisted on 
keeping her troops in Manchuria ‘until order should be 
restored ’. It soon became evident that she had no intention 
of evacuating the territory she had occupied, and Japan was 
driven to demand the fulfilment of her pledge. Russia tem- 
porized, and delayed so long in coming to any agreement, 
even on the respective spheres of influence of the two countries 
in Korea, that at last the patience of Japan was exhausted. 

On the night of February 8, 1904; Admiral Togo attacked 
the Russian fleet at Port Arthur, sinking two ships and dis- 
abling several others. This initial success was followed by | 
an almost unbroken series of Japanese victories by land and 
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sea. Port Arthur surrendered on January 1, 1905; the 
Russians were driven back in the battles of Liaoyang and 
Mukden ; and the Baltic fleet, Russia’s last hope, was anni- 
hilated in the battle of the Sea of Japan, fought on May 27. 
In the Treaty of Portsmouth, concluded shortly after, Japan 
gained all the chief objects for which she was fighting: her 
influence in Korea was declared to be paramount, and Man- 
churia ‘was to be restored to China. 


Modern Reforms 


The moral effect of the Russo-Japanese war on the Chinese 
people was enormous. The demand for reform now became 
universal, and most of the measures which had led to Kuang 
Hsii’s deposition in 1898 were revived in an even more radical 
form. One of the most important of these was the entire 
abrogation of the old examination system and the substitu- 
tion of schools of different grades and education on modern 
lines. -Translations of foreign works were multiplied, and 
students were encouraged to seek instruction abroad, in 
Kurope, the United States, and especially Japan. A scheme 
of military reform was outlined in an Imperial edict, and in © 
1905 a constitution was promised as soon as the people of 
China were ready for it. The various departments of State 
were also reorganized from top to bottom, railways were 
constructed, the postal and telegraphic systems were taken 
over by the Government and greatly extended, and stringent 
edicts were issued against opium and foot-binding, with 
remarkable results in each case. 

China was indeed awakening at last; yet these reforms 
came too late to save the Manchu dynasty which had brought | 
such unexampled humiliation on the country. The spirit of 
patriotism, hitherto singularly lacking in the Chinese, had 
been kindled by national disaster, and the people were indig- 
nant when they realized how they had been hoodwinked and 
misled by their rulers. Anti-foreign agitation gradually died 
away after 1900, and it became the principal aim of Chinese 
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patriots to get rid of the Manchu incubus. It is true that the 
yellow labour question, leading to a boycott of American 
goods in 1905, threatened China’s friendly relations with the 
United States, but the effect was only temporary. Serious 
riots and anti-dynastic uprisings in all parts of the country 
were of constant occurrence in 1907; most of them were 
fomented by the great revolutionary league called the T‘ung 
Méng Hui, founded by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, Huang Hsing, and 
others. 


Accession of the Last M anchu Emperor (1908) 


In November 1908 the Emperor and Empress-Dowager 
died within a few hours of each other, and the throne passed 
to the infant Pu I, whose reign-title was Hsiian T‘ung. The 
next three years saw a return to absolutism under the mask of 
constitutional reform. The Regent dismissed Yiian Shih-k‘ai 
from office and inaugurated a period of unrestrained Manchu 
supremacy. Neither the Provincial Assemblies, convoked in 
1909, nor the National Assembly, which met for the first time 
in the following year, possessed any real authority whatso- 
ever, and the election of a parliament was indefinitely post- 
poned. 


The Revolution of 1911 and Foundation of the Chinese 
Republic 


The fateful year 1911 opened with an abortive insurrection 
at Canton, suppressed with great rigour. The nationalization . 
of the Canton—Hankow and Chengtu-Hankow railways in- 
volved the borrowing of £4,000,000 from foreign nations, and 
the people resented the fresh burden about to be placed on 
their shoulders. Destructive floods in Szechwan increased 
the discontent, and ere long the province was in rebellion 
from end to end. In October the accidental explosion of a 
bomb at Hankow led to the premature outburst of a care- 
fully planned revolution. The insurgents under Li Yian- 
hung started with Hankow, Hanyang, and Wuchang in their 
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possession, and the movement soon spread far and wide 
throughout the Empire. Yiian Shih-k‘ai was recalled in haste 
to Peking and entrusted with full powers to deal with the 
situation. This act sealed the doom of the Manchu Court. 
For although the raw recruits of the revolutionary forces 
were no match for the northern army, and Yiian had the 
game in his own hands, he was by no means anxious for a 
Manchu triumph, and seems to have been careful not to achieve 
too much. Hanyang was recaptured by the Imperialists, but 
Nanking fell to the Revolutionists in, December, and a peace 
conference met in Shanghai. 

A Provisional Government was set up at Nanking, and Sun 
Yat-sen elected first President of the new-born Chinese 
Republic. It was arranged that the Manchu Court should 
continue to reside at Peking, and that the Emperor should 
receive an annual allowance of four million dollars after his 
abdication. After a short time Sun Yat-sen resigned the 
Presidency in favour of Yiian Shih-k‘ai, who was widely 
acclaimed as the ‘ strong man ’ necessary to steer the country 
through dangerous waters at a very critical epoch. On the 
whole he governed well, though he excited not wholly unde- 
served obloquy by his ruthless suppression of the powers of 
Parliament. This policy quite alienated him from the South, 
and another revolution was attempted in 1913, but sternly 

' checked, and Sun Yat-sen had to take refuge in Japan. The 
country as a whole, however, appears to have supported 
Yitian, and it was not until the beginning of 1916 that a 
ethorough revulsion of feeling was created by his ill-judged 
decision to assume the imperial title. Popular indignation 
ran so high that all the arrangements for the ceremony of 
enthronement had to be cancelled at the last moment. Yiian 
died not long after, being succeeded in the Presidency by 
Li Yiian-hung. | 
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The Chinese Dynasives 
Name of Dynasty. Began. Ended. 

The Age of the Five Rulers . ; ; ‘ . | B.C. 2852 | B.c. 2205 
Hsia ; : ‘ i ; 2205 1766 
Shang or Yin . , ; ; ’ ; : 1766 1122 
Chou ; ; : : : : é ; 1122 255 
Ch‘in ‘ ; : ‘ 255 206 
Han, Former Han or Western Han ‘ or 206 A.D. 25 
Later Han or Eastern Han . ‘ A.D. 25 22] 
The Three Kingdoms (Minor Han, Wei, Wa) : 221 265 
Western Chin . - & 265 317 
Eastern Chin. j : ; 317 420 
Division between North and South. 420 589 
_ [Sung (house of Liu), Ch‘i, Liang, Ch‘én, Northern 

Wei, Western Wei, Eastern Wei, Northern Ch‘i, 

Northern moe 
Sui . ; . ‘ F bos ; 589 618 
T’ang , : : ‘ : : 618 907 
The Five Dynasties ns 907 960 

[Posterior Liang, T‘ angst Chin, Han, and Chou] 
Sung ‘ ; : 960 1280 
Yiian ; . ‘ ; ‘ : : : 1280 1368 
Ming F ‘ : F : ‘ ‘ : 1368 1644 
Chiing . ‘ ; ; : , 1644 1911 


Chinese Republic . . . . . .| ° 1912 


CHAPTER VI 
PEOPLE 


Population—Races—The Chinese—Native Races—The Manchus—Social 
Organization—Religion—Primitive Religions—Taoism and Confu- 
cianism—Buddhism—Ancestor Worship—Other Religions—Christian 
Missionary work in China. 


NUMBER AND DENSITY OF POPULATION 


No accurate census has ever been taken of thé population 
of China, and the more or less careful estimates made from 
time to time show wide discrepancies. Thus, if we take the 
Customs Estimate of 1910 and the Census of the Ministry of 
the Interior made in the same year, we find that the former 
gives a total of 421,425,000, and the latter 316,271,000. 

The census of the Ministry of the Interior (Min-chéng Pu) for 
1910 is regarded by competent judges! as the most reliable 
estimate as yet furnished. It is based on a census of families, 
and the number of persons in a family is computed on a system 
of averages. The averages have been calculated by the results 
of a census of heads which has been completed for certain 
parts of China. It should be added that children below six 
years of age are not included in the 1910 census, and Mr. Rock- 
hill calculates that their inclusion would bring the total up to 
325,000,000 in round numbers. 

The distribution of this vast population over the 1,500,000 
square miles of China Proper is irregular, varying widely with 
the geographical position and physical features of the different 
provinces. Thus the populations of Kansu, Yunnan, and 
Kuangsi are respectively 40, 58, and 84 persons per square 
mile, while that of Shantung is 528. The six maritime pro- 
vinces of Chihli, Shantung, Kiangsu, Chekiang, Fukien, and 


1 See W. W. Rockhill, Z“oung Pao, vol. xiii, and The China Year-book, 1914. 
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Kuangtung contribute about three-sevenths of the total, with 
a combined average of 388 persons per square mile. If we take 
the density of population of the United Kingdom as 372 per 
Square mile, and that of Germany as 312, we can form some 
idea of the man-power of these provinces. 

The table on p. 95 sets out the areas of the provinces and 
dependencies of the Chinese Republic, and the latest informa- 
tion regarding the popalation. 


e RAcEs 


The Chinese 


The origin of the Chinese race, which is generally regarded as 
belonging to the Mongolian family, is still a matter of dispute, 
some authorities holding that the parent stock came in from 
the countries which lie north-west of China, others that it was 
indigenous to Eastern China. One thing, however, is certain, 
that the Chinese type was formed by the mingling of many 
races with the original stock,—Tatars, Tibetans, Burmese, 
Shans, Manchu, and even Arabs and Japanese. The result is 
a race which is short in stature, seldom exceeding 5 ft. 4 in. 
in height except in the northern provinces : brachicephalous 
(i. e. round-headed), with round face, low forehead, high cheek- 
bones, black almond-shaped eyes which slant upwards and 
outwards, short flat nose, large mouth, small chin which tends 
to recede, lank black hair, and yellow skin. These physical 
characteristics are accompanied by a mental disposition which 
is on the whole reserved, earnest, and good-natured. 


Native Races 


In certain parts of China, particularly in the south and west, 
there is a considerable sprinkling of aboriginal tribes which 


still maintain their national characteristics. Indeed, it was - 


not till the nineteenth century that their subjugation was 
seriously taken in hand. The most independent of these are 
the Lolos of Kweichow and Yunnan, and the kindred Mantze 
or Lolos- of Szechwan. 
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The Lolos are an Indo-European race, who claim to have 
come from the region between Tibet and Burma. In contrast 
with the Chinese they have white skin, hooked nose, brown 
hair, and grey or blue eyes which are not almond-shaped. 
They are warriors and hunters, sometimes pastoral, but rarely 
agricultural, They have their own language, and are nature- | 
worshippers. 

The Miaotzii are a nomad and pastoral tribe still found in 
Yunnan, They claim to have come from the East. In appear- 
ance they are shorter and darker than the Chinese, with 
rounder faces and sharper features. 

The Ikias of Kweichow and Kwangsi closely resemble the 
Miaotzii. 

The Hakkas are found chiefly in Kwangtung and Kwangsi, 
but also in Fukien, Kiangsi, Chehkiang, Formosa, and Hainan. 
They speak a Chinese dialect, and live in small and scattered 
groups, except in the prefecture of Chiaying in NE. of Kwang- 
tung, where they have a large settlement. 

The Hoklos are found principally in the NE. of Kwangtung, 
whither they migrated from Fukien. They speak a dialect 
akin to that which prevails in Fukien, and are a rougher, 
wilder race than the southern Cantonese. A number of them 
are employed as chair-bearers at Hongkong. 

Other native races of less importance are the Yao of SW. 
Kwangtung and Hunan; the Sai, Si, or Li of Hainan; the 
Mosos or Musus of NW. Yunnan; the Lisus of Likiang Fu 
in Yunnan ; the Minchias of Tali Fu in Yunnan ; the Sifans of 
W. Szechwan and Kansu. 


The Manchus 


Finally, the Manchus, of whom there are approximately 
4,000,000 resident in China, were for two hundred and seventy 
years the dominant race until the revolution of 1911 brought 
their dynasty to an end. They belong to the Tatar-Mongol 
tribe Which overran Manchuria and thence descended upon 
China, conquering the country in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and terminating the native Ming dynasty. The 
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Manchus are a more robust and energetic race than the Chinese, 
though intellectually inferior to them. They do not differ 
very widely from the latter in appearance and customs, but 
their eyes are horizontally set instead of oblique, and their 
women do not practise foot-binding. For long they kept apart 
as a race of soldiers, practically monopolizing the army and 
living’ on tribute ; but since the eighteenth century they have 
become more and more assimilated by the Chinese, and have 
lost much of their martial superiority. 


SocraL. ORGANIZATION 


_ The social organization of the Chinese is based on the family, 

the family, rather than the individual, being the unit, and the 
head of the family being responsible for the good conduct of 
its members, Ancestor-worship, which fits in naturally with 
such a scheme of society, is universal, and its logical conse- 
quences are the exaltation of the virtue of filial piety and the 
attaching of supreme importance to funeral rites. Other 
characteristics traceable to the same cause are the strong 
conservative tendencies, the exclusive attitude towards the 
outside world, and the self-satisfaction with regard to their 
own civilization, which are inherent in the Chinese race. All 
social intercourse is marked by elaborate ceremony, the extra- 
ordinary value attached to ceremonial rites being well illustrated 
by the saying that ‘ all virtues have their source in etiquette’. 

Broadly speaking, there are four classes in Chinese society— 
the literary, agricultural, artisan, and trading classes. Heredi- 
tary aristocracy hardly exists, being practically confined to 
the Imperial family, and its place is taken by a bureaucracy 
of the official classes. : 

For many centuries official appointments were made on 
the results of the State examinations, for success in which the 
qualifications were literary capacity and a knowledge of the 
classics. Hence the identity of the governing classes with 
the literati. Outside this limited body the standard of educa- 
ion is low, and the average Chinaman can neither read nor 
write his own language with fluency. | 
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The position of women is one of inferiority. Marriage is 
a matter of arrangement between parents, and only at the end 
of the elaborate marriage ceremonial does the bridegroom see 
the face of his bride. Polygamy is countenanced, and divorce 
is obtainable on numerous grounds. Early marriages are the 
rule, and great importance is attached to male issue, the female 
children being often regarded with disfavour. Women habitu- 
ally rouge their faces and paint their eyebrows. Cramping of 
the feet is practised by all classes of women, though the modern 
tendency is to discourage it. With regard to clothing the 
general scheme is very similar for both sexes, viz. a long loose 
jacket or robe fitting closely at the neck with wide sleeves, and 
wide short trousers: over the robe shorter jackets are worn 
according to the weather. 

The wearing of a pigtail by men was ordered by the Manchus 
as a sign of subjection when they conquered China in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Since the establishment of 
the Republic in 1912 the pigtail has been abandoned by the 
better classes, and will no doubt gradually be discarded by the 
nation as a whole. 

The general standard of living is low. The bulk of the 
Chinese belong to the peasant class, and owing to the constant 
division of property among succeeding generations the hold- 
ings rule very small. The staple food of the people is rice. 
Two meals a day are considered sufficient. Beef is not eaten; 
mutton is eaten chiefly by the Mohammedans: but there is 
no limit to the use of other articles of food, except the means 
to acquire them. .The tables of the rich are supplied with 
a great variety of food, much of which is strange to the 
European, and Chinese cookery is held in high esteem. 
Native wines are good. The popular drinks are a kind of 
beer made. from rice and sam-shu, a spirit, distilled from the 
same grain. But the Chinese as a whole are an exceedingly 
temperate race. 

The Chinese are industrious and clever workmen, gifted with — 
great manual dexterity. Labour is cheap and in unlimited 
supply, and all work that can be done by hand is done in that 
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manner, machinery being used as little as possible. In this way 
the difficulty of finding employment for the masses is overcome. 
In business the Chinaman is adroit, but eminently reason- 
able, and appreciates the value of commercial honesty. 
In agriculture he obtains wonderful results with primitive 
implements, and he is an adept at gardening. 


RELIGION 


In the matter of religion the Chinese as a whole are vague, 
tolerant, even promiscuous. Provided its teaching does not 
clash with the law of the land, or involve any political inter- 
ference, any religion is allowed a hearing. Taoism and Bud- 
dhism, the two most popular religious systems in China, though 
antagonistic in the past, have lived so long side by side in 
perfect mutual tolerance, and have borrowed so much the one 
from the other, that they now exist without rivalry and almost 
without distinction. 


Primitive Religions 

The earliest religion of primitive China appears to have been 
monotheistic, recognizing one supreme power, vaguely defined 
as tien (heaven), or endowed with more personal attributes 
- under the name of Shang Ti (the lord of heaven). The transi- 
tion from this to the worship of the heavenly bodies led eventu- 
ally to pure nature-worship, in which the sun, moon, stars, 
earth, sea, rivers, &c., were peopled with spirits who dispensed 
the heat and cold, wind and rain, and all the blessings and 
afflictions due to natural causes. This nature-worship, though 
no longer recognized, still tinges the religious observances of 
the modern Chinese, and it has been in part perpetuated in 
the State worship of heaven and earth, which was the pre- 
rogative of the Emperor. 

Side by side with all the other beliefs, and in the main over- 
shadowing them, ancestor-worship has been in general practice 
in China from time immemorial. It is, in fact, the corner-stone 
of the Chinese social fabric. We shall return to this subject 
later. 
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Taoism and Confucianism 


The same century which witnessed the life and teaching of 
Buddha in India was memorable in China for the founding of © 
two great systems by the two sages Confucius and Lao-tzii, 
one a philosophy and the other a religion. Confucius, who was 
born in 551 B.c., built up a code of ethics which still serves 
the educated classes of China in place of a religion. Though 
its teaching is secular it recognizes ancestor-worship ; and it 
admits the existence of supernatural powers, though advising 
men to confine their attention to things which more nearly con- 
cern them. Confucianism is a practical philosophy, setting a high 
moral standard. Its key-note is our duty towards our neigh- 
bour,—do unto others as you would they should do unto you. 

The Taoist religion claims as its founder the semi-legendary 
Lao-tzii, who is reputed to have been born about fifty years 
before Confucius. His doctrine of T'ao (the way, the right line 
of conduct) was negative and obscure. Virtue was to be 
acquired by withdrawing from the contamination of worldly 
things, by subduing the passions and purifying the soul. In 
the hands of his disciples the philosophy of Lao-tzii became 
a religion inculcating the worship of a supreme First Cause, the 
source of human life, and urging man to purge away all mortal 
grossness, and so obtain immortality and oneness with the 
supreme. Veneration for old age, one of the results of ancestor- 
worship, was already deeply seated in the Chinese mind. 
Under the Taoists this developed into the worship of longevity. 
The natural consequence was a search for the elixir of life, 
leading to the practice of alchemy, magic, and all manner of 
charlatanry. A host of picturesque fables arose from this quest 
of the secret of immortality, resulting in the deification of 
fortunate beings who were reputed to have found the elixir 
of life, of hermits and sages who lived in mountain solitudes, 
and the discovery of fairies (hsien) and spirits innumerable. 
At the present day the Taoist priests are little else than sor- 
cerers and magicians, dealers in amulets and spells, who live 
on the ignorance and superstition of the people. 
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Although they strenuously opposed the early progress of 
Buddhism, the Taoists did not hesitate to borrow freely from 
the Buddhist ritual or to copy their temples, vestments, and 
priestcraft, when they realized that such things were the 
necessary paraphernalia of a popular religion. In more recent 
times Buddhism and Taoism have lived amicably side by side, 
and their temples are impartially attended by the mass of the 
Chinese people, who make little or no distinction between the 
two. 


Buddhism 


Buddhism was first officially recognized in China by the 
Han Emperor Ming Ti. He sent a mission to India in a.p. 65, 
which returned two years later bringing Buddhist priests, 
writings, and images for the enlightenment of China. A temple 
was built at Lo-yang, from which the doctrines of the new faith 
were disseminated. Buddhism was alternately patronized and 
proscribed by the Court in its early days, and met with bitter 
opposition from the Taoists ; but from the eleventh century 
onwards it enjoyed comparative immunity, and the three 
figures representing Confucius, Buddha, and Lao-tzii are fre- 
quently depicted in friendly intercourse. 

The transcendental side of Buddhism appears to have been 
little cultivated in China. Indeed it was the Mahayana, the 
inferior sect, which took root there, and whose doctrines of 
rewards and punishments, and of further existence beyond the 
present, obtained a firm hold on the popular mind. These 
teachings satisfied a spiritual craving for which neither Con- 
fucianism nor Taoism had anything to offer. Moreover, the 
rites which the Buddhists perform in honour of the dead made 
a special appeal to a nation of ancestor-worshippers. Though 
in the main degenerate, Buddhism is still universally recog- 
nized in China, and the Buddhist temples are thronged by 
superstitious worshippers anxious to obtain some material 
benefit or ward off some disaster. Its prayers and invocations 
retain their Sanskrit forms, and the foreign ritual is followed 
mechanically and ignorantly by both priests and people. 
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Buddhism in China has been said ‘to be decried by the 
learned, laughed at by the profligate, yet followed by all’., 
Its attitude towards other creeds has been one of the largest 
tolerance, and it could even find a place in_its pantheon for 
the deities of other religions. The free interchange of ideas 
between Buddhism and Taoism has already been remarked, 
and a Chinaman may worship without prejudice at both 
temples and be at the same time a good follower of Confucius. 


Ancestor-Worship and the Cult of the Family 


The real religion in China is the cult of the family. ‘The 
doctrines of Confucius and the ceremonial of the State religion, 
exhibit the speculative, intellectual dogmas of the educated 
literati and thinkers, who have early been taught the high ideal 
of the Princely Man set forth by their sages. The tenets of 
Lao-tzii and the sorcery and incantations of his followers show 
the mystic and marvellous part of the popular belief. Bud- 
dhism takes hold of the common life of man, offers relief in 
times of distress, escape from a future hell at a cheap rate, and 
employment in a round of prayers, study, or work, ending in | 
the nirvana. But the heart of the nation reposes more upon the 
rites offered at the family shrine to the two “living divinities” 
who preside in the hall of ancestors than to all the rest.’ ! 

Each generation of ancestors is represented by a tablet 
engraved with the names of father and mother,’ set up in 
surroundings which vary in state with the means of the indi- 
vidual. The tablet is worshipped regularly by parents and 
children together in the privacy of their homes. In April the 
people flock publicly to the family graves to tend them and 
to worship. The sincerity of this cult of ancestors is reflected 
in the national virtues of the Chinese, their cultivation of filial 
piety, veneration for parents, and in the strengthening of 
family ties. | 

In return for the care of their graves and the worship at 
their shrines the ancestral spirits watch over the material 


1S. Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom, vol. ii, p. 236. 
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prosperity of the living, and propitiate the invisible powers 
which surround them. Hence the scrupulous care that dead 
relatives should be interred under the most favourable con- 
ditions. These conditions, which include the orientation, alti- 
tude, outlook, &c., of the grave, are determined by experts in 
geomancy, who are supposed to understand the direction of 
the earth currents and all the occult influences grouped under 
the general head of féng-shui (wind and water); and it is 
unnecessary to add that the professors of geomancy well know 
how to exploit the superstitions of their clients. Incidentally, 
this belief in féng-shui has created very great difficulties in 
connexion with the erection of high buildings and the con- 
struction of railways by Europeans, anything which might be 
thought to interfere with the mysterious earth and air currents 
of the graves being obstinately opposed. 

It follows, as a matter of course, that funeral rites in China 
are of an elaborate and costly character, and performed with 
the utmost ceremony. The requirements of the dead in the 
spirit world are similar to those of the living. They were met 
in ancient times by placing in the grave pottery or wooden 
models of houses, furniture, utensils, cattle, slaves, &. To-day 
a less wasteful practice prevails, of burning paper representa- 
tions of all the necessary paraphernalia at the grave, and so 
transmitting them to the spirit world. After the coffin has 
been interred with all due solemnity the tablet inscribed with 
the dead man’s name is brought back to the house and en- 
shrined on the domestic altar. The period of mourning is long, 
and is even supposed to extend to three years at the death of 
the head of the family. The mourning colour is white. 


Other Religions 


Of the other religions which have obtained a footing in 
China Mohammedanism has the largest following. The ad- 
herents of Islam reached China as early as A. D. 628, and con- 
tinued to arrive by the caravan routes in the north and south- 
west and the sea routes in the south-east. Their religion was 
benevolently received and allowed to spread unchecked. The 
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first mosque was erected in Canton by the colony of Arab 
traders in that city. It is said that there are now as many as 
30,000,000 Mohammedans in China. The number of Christians 
is placed at about one million and a half, of whom four- 
fifths belong to the Roman Catholic Church. 

Apart from the recognized religions there are numerous 
deities and saints worshipped by the various trades and pro- 
fessions. The literary class venerates certain gods of literature, 
and adorns its houses and its persons with emblems of literary 
success. Soldiers, sailors, physicians, barbers, mummers, &c., 
all have their patron gods, whose images they worship. 
Finally, the mass of the people are a prey to all manner of 
superstitions. They live surrounded by spirits benignant and 
malignant, which must be approached and appeased by various 
means,—by the mediation of their ancestors, by prayers and 
offerings in the temples, by innumerable amulets and charms 
worn on the person or hung in their houses. It is to meet these 
supernatural influences, and especially such as cause sickness 
and material loss, that they invoke the aid of the priests rather 
than for purposes of devotion. Hence the prevalence of all 
manner of charlatanry both in and out of the temples. 

For the rest the priests move in the background, and inter- 
fere but little with the personal affairs of the people. They have 
practically no political power, and the evils of a political 
priestcraft are scarcely known in China. Throughout their 
history the Chinese have suffered less than any nation from 
outbursts of religious fanaticism, and the occasional outbreaks 
against foreign religions have almost always been due to 
attempts on the part of the foreigner to extend his influence 
to civil affairs. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY WORK IN CHINA 


Apart from the successes won by the Christian missions in 
their primary object, the conversion of the Chinese, we owe 
the greater part of our knowledge of the language, literature, 
history, manners, and customs of the Chinese to the mission- 
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aries who, by their devotional books and by treatises in 
almost every department of secular history and science, have 
served as interpreters between the Far East and the West. 

Before the nineteenth century missionary activity in China 
was confined to the Nestorians and the Roman Catholic 
societies. The most successful of the latter have been the 
Jesuits, of whom Matteo Ricci won his way to high esteem 
in the Emperor’s court, while two of his successors, Schall and 
Verbiest, were appointed president of the Board of Astronomy 
and Mathematics at Peking. 

Since the nineteenth century the Protestant missions have 
worked, as their statistics show, with increasing energy and 
success; and incidentally they have added vastly to our 
information about things Chinese. Not a few of their mem- 
bers. have been reckoned scholars even by the Chinese literats ; 
and it is only necessary to mention the dictionaries and other 
works of Morrison, Medhurst, Doolittle, and Wells Williams, 
the brilliant translations of the Chinese Classics by James 
Legge, and the writings of Eitel, Faber, Edkins, Chalmers, 
and Arthur Smith to realize our debt to them. 

The Chinese distinguish the teaching of the Roman Catholic 
from that of the Protestant Churches; ¢‘ien-chu-chiao (doc- 
trine of the Lord of Heaven) being their name for the former 
alid yeh-su-chiao (doctrine of Jesus) for the latter. 

Though it is probable that the Chinese made their first 
acquaintance with Christianity early in the Christian era, the 
first recorded attempt to found a Church in China was that 
of the Nestorians, a sect which established itself in Syria 
and Persia and penetrated the Chinese Empire early in the 
sixth century. Moreover the famous Nestorian tablet which 
. was unearthed at Sianfu in 1625 describes the coming of the 
priest Alopen to China in 635, and further shows that the 
Nestorians established churches and monasteries there and 
that they enjoyed the intermittent favour of the Chinese 
emperors. The tablet itself was erected in 781, and was 
probably buried in 845, when an Imperial décree was issued 
puppressing the Nestorians. They lingered on, however, in 
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parts of China, and seem to have been flourishing in the 
fourteenth century, though all trace of them had disappeared 
at the end of the sixteenth century. 

Meanwhile the first Roman Catholic missionaries had 
reached China in the thirteenth century, and the Franciscan, 
John of Montecorvino, was appointed Archbishop of China 
in 1307. He had arrived at Cambaluc (Peking) in that year, 
but the closing of the overland route at the end of the century 
and the establishment of the native Ming dynasty put an 
end to the first phase of Roman Catholic activity in China. 

The second phase began late in the sixteenth century 
after the sea route had been secured by the Portuguese, and 
was marked by the activity of the Jesuits, who did not hesitate 
to modify their teachings to meet Chinese prejudices. St. 
Francis Xavier initiated the movement, but he failed to enter 
China, and died on an island off Kwangtung in 1552. Vali- 
gnani, however, settled at Macao in 1560, and one of his 
emissaries, the celebrated Matteo Ricci, succeeded in entering 
Shaohingfu in 1582, whence he made his way to Nanchang, 
Soochow, Nanking, and eventually to Peking, which he reached 
about 1600. There he found favour with the Emperor by 
means of his astronomical and scientific knowledge, and was 
honoured. with a residence in the Inner City. After his 
death in 1610 the Jesuits fell into temporary disfavour, but 
in 1622 Adam Schall regained the imperial esteem and was 
eventually appointed President of the Board of Astronomy 
and Mathematics. The same honour was afterwards enjoyed 
by Verbiest, who came to China in 1659. The great Manchu 
Emperor, K‘ang Hsi, continued to treat the Jesuits with 
favour; but under his successors, Yung Chéng and Ch‘ien 
Lung, Christianity was banned and its followers persecuted. 
Moreover the Order of the Jesuits was suppressed in Europe 
in 1773, and only after its re-establishment in 1822 did the 
Catholic missions in China begin again to make headway. 

The Vincentians or Lazarists and the Franciscans carried 
on the work on the suppression of the Jesuits, and at the 
present day there are numerous societies, French, Italian, 
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Belgian, Spanish, and German, working for the Roman 
Catholic Church in China. They have partitioned the empire 
into five regions, in which they have established 50 bishoprics. 
They have 2,169 priests, two-thirds of whom are European ; 
about 6,000 churches and chapels, and over a million converts. 

The most important Roman Catholic centre is at Sikawei, 
which lies five miles SW. of Shanghai. The church there 
is said to have been founded at the end of the sixteenth 
century by Hsii Kuang-ch‘i, a Hanlin scholar and a native of 
Shanghai. In fact the place is named after him, being Hsi- 
chia-wei (the home of Hsii family). It is now the head- 
quarters of the Shanghai Catholic Mission. It has a univer- 
sity, college, and industrial school, and maintains more than 
fifty schools in and around Shanghai. It is also celebrated 
for its Observatory, the meteorological section of which is 
specially important. 

Meanwhile Protestant missionaries had entered the field 
in the nineteenth century. The first was Robert Morrison, - 
who arrived at Canton in 1807, and was followed by the 
Americans, Bridgeman and Wells Williams, in 1830 and 1833. 
The Netherlands Missionary Society was represented by 
Karl F. Gutzlaff, who worked up the coast from 1831 to 1835 
as far as Tientsin. The American, Dr. Peter Parker, landed 
at Canton in 1834 and opened the first medical mission. 
The success of the medical missions has been very great, 
and the statistics given in the China Mission Year-book, 1914, 
show that the Protestant societies supported 264 hospitals 
and 215 dispensaries which dealt with about 2} millions of 
patients between them. 

The Opium War in 1839 seriously interfered with missionary 
progress ; but the Treaty of Nanking in 1842 and the opening 
of the Treaty Ports were signals for a great revival, and 
numerous new societies were formed. Religious freedom has 
been guaranteed by a succession of treaties with various 
European countries from this time onward. 

The China War of 1856-60 and the T’ai-p‘ing Rebellion 
which lasted from 1850 to 1864 caused inevitable set-backs ; 
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but after 1860 the Protestant missionaries began to penetrate 
the interior of China. The China Inland Mission led the way 
in this endeavour, though little suceess was achieved until 
the Chefoo Convention in 1876. 

Numerous new societies, both British and foreign, came into 
existence at the end of the nineteenth century and the begin- 
ning of the twentieth ; and the total of those now engaged in 
Chinese missionary work exceeds one hundred. There have, 
however, been periods of serious difficulty, as in 1890, during 
the Chino-Japanese War 1894-5, and more particularly during 
the Boxer outbreak in 1900. But since the Russo-Japanese 
War 1904-5 the exclusiveness of the Chinese has given place 
to a thirst for Western knowledge, and to-day the Chinese 
Republic is disposed to guarantee full religious liberty to all 
in China. ; 

Statistics of the Protestant Missions in China in 1912-13, 
published in the China Mission Year-book, 1914, give the 
following figures: the returns represent over a hundred 
societies which supply 5,186 foreign workers. The congrega- 
tions number 3,419 with a total of 356,209 members. There 
are 2,125 Sunday schools. There are 4,138 elementary 
schools with 96,371 pupils; 436 higher elementary schools 
with 22;279 pupils; 176 middle schools with 10,386 pupils ; 
38 colleges and universities with 3,689 students ; 40 normal 
training schools with 958 students; 143 theological schools 
with 3,524 students; and 50 industrial institutes with 1,379 
pupils. 


CHAPTER VII 


LANGUAGE AND DIALECTS 


Difficulty of Chinese — Dialects — Chinese a monosyllabic language — 
The written language—Characters—Syllabary and tones—Advice to 
learners of the spoken language. 


THE following passage occurs in a contribution to the 
Chinese and Japanese Repository for 1863, and has been 
recently quoted in the innumerable discussions that have 
been going on and are still going on touching the urgent need 
for British merchants to bestir themselves : ‘ The reason why 
so few foreigners trouble themselves to learn Chinese is the 
false conception which has been prevalent concerning the 
difficulties to be contended against. The acquisition of the 
living tongue of China can be made more readily and per- 
fectly under a European than by means of the unscientific 
teaching of a native.’ This pronouncement of half a century 
ago has had little practical effect in modifying the situation, 
- despite the successful efforts of Sir Thomas (then Mr.) Wade 
in 1867 to organize a thoroughly efficient means for learning 
the dialect of Peking. Sir Thomas Wade’s work is deservedly 
imperishable, and nothing more influential has superseded it. 

From a general point of view no language can, be postulated 
more difficult than another, for every language is the easiest 
expression by the native speaker thereof of his sentiments ; 
specifically, Chinese is provably as easy to speak as English, 
for any English child born in China, and allowed to grow up 
amongst native servants and friends, speaks the local dialect 
with absolute perfection along with English. The difficulty of 
a language cannot therefore be inherent, but must lie in the 
difference between the language already spoken and that which 
is to be learnt ; it is only the difference between braying and 
neighing in another degree, the aims being identical. Chinese, 
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accordingly, is so different from English, that it becomes 
increasingly difficult in the ratio of the learner’s established 
custom: hence—given equal natural intelligence—a youth 
of 18 invariably progresses more rapidly than an adult of 40. 

No doubt Chinese is, by reason of its seemingly grotesque 
differences, apparently very hard to learn at all; and, by 
reason of its innumerable and confusing dialects, really very 
hard to learn correctly, unless it is studied in a place where 
everybody speaks in the same way. For in China the spoken 
language is not the same in any two places; and in Peking, 
where officials congregate from all parts, no one but a born 
native speaks quite correctly. It is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that amongst a group of native officials forming a 
government committee of any mixed kind, no one can be 
guaranteed clear in his expositions unless he ‘yells at’ 
you, or you at him, occasionally ; or unless he indulges in 
pti-t‘an (=pencil chat), i.e. jotting down, or merely indicating 
by flourishes of his forefinger, the written character intended 
to express the particular sound he is repeating for the special 
benefit of his colleague’s provincial ear. 

The learner who wishes to follow the illustrious example 
of Sir Thomas Wade and really break the back of this 
obstinate language must choose his dialect and stick to 
it. The reason is that, as will shortly be shown, all dialects 
are regular. ‘That is to say, no matter how unlike they 
may be, the changes in pronunciation follow definite fixed 
rules: hence instinct teaches every native to make mental 
allowances for speakers of other dialects, and it is obvious 
that these mental allowances are more easily made when 
the speaker is ‘in order’ than when he speaks imperfectly. 


Dialects ; 
On the other hand, though the Chinese dialects all clearly 
belong to one common stock, yet they differ from one another 


quite as widely as the various Romance languages in Southern 
Europe—say, French, Italian, and Spanish. Taking a linguis- 
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tic survey of China, we find most of these dialects fringing 
the coast-line, and penetrating but a comparatively short 
way into the interior. Starting from the province of Kwang- 
tung in the south, where the Cantonese, and farther inland 
the Hakka, dialects are spoken, and proceeding northwards, 
we pass in succession the following dialects : Swatow, Amoy— 
these two may almost be regarded as one—Foochow, Wen- 
chow, and Ningpo. Farther north we come into the range 
of the great dialect popularly known as Mandarin (Kuan hua, 
or official language), which sweeps round behind the narrow 
strip of coast occupied by the various dialects above- 
mentioned, and dominates a hinterland constituting nearly 
four-fifths of China Proper. Mandarin, of which the dialect 
of Peking (the capital since 1421) is now the standard form, 
comprises a considerable number of sub-dialects, some of 
them so closely allied that the speakers of one are wholly 
intelligible to the speakers of another, while others (e.g. the 
vernaculars of Yangchow, Hankow or Mid-China, and Szech- 
wan) may almost be considered as separate dialects. Among 
all these Cantonese is supposed to approximate most nearly 
to the primitive language of antiquity, whereas Pekingese 
perhaps has receded farthest from it. But although, philo- 
logically and historically speaking, Cantonese and certain 
other dialects may be of greater interest, for all practical 
purposes Mandarin, in the widest sense of the term, is by far 
the most important. Not only can it claim to be the native 
‘speech of the majority of Chinamen, but it is the recognized 
vehicle of oral communication between all Chinese officials, 
even in cases where they come from the sameepart of the 
country and speak the same patois. 


Chinese a monosyllabic language 

Another point. All the Chinese dialects, and all the | 
‘tonic’ languages akin to Chinese (Annamese, Miao, Yao, 
Lolo, Shan, &c.) are monosyllabic, i.e. no matter what single 
word, whether noun, verb, adjective, conjunction, or what not, 
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is enunciated in one syllable, the only apparent qualification 
of this statement being that the vowel of many such syllables 
is often a diphthong; thus chiang and chang, chiu and chu, 
though monosyllables, contain vowels of different degrees 
of purity or simplicity ; like the word ‘ gardener’, by a few 
old-fashioned people still pronounced ‘ gyardner ’, or like the 
faint difference between the vowels in chew and choose made 
by some clear speakers. 

But, after all, this monosyllabic feature of the Chinese lan- 
guages must not be overweighted. All languages, even the 
most sesquipedalian, are monosyllabic, in the sense that all 
polysyllables must consist of single syllables; and all inflec- 
tions, agglutinative particles, and so on, are either pure 
unmodified monosyllables with a definite meaning, or impure 
monosyllables the original meaning of which it is difficult to 
trace back. Independence and Unabhdngigkeit are both 
exactly the same word: if, like the Chinese, we had always 
kept our European syllables separate and uncorrupted, we 
should have been equally comprehensible if we had said, 
‘Not from hang like way ’, or, as we still say, ‘not hang on 
to others.’ The important difference is that the Chinese in 
all their parts of speech, whether primary or auxiliary in 
meaning, have only had their own single language to deal 
with, whereas in English we have borrowed from so many 
sources that most of us are ignorant of what our own mono- 
syllables mean. German occupies a midway position between 
English and Chinese: it may be said aphoristically, ‘ Every 
Chinaman knows analytically exactly what he is saying ; 
every German knows pretty well what he is saying; few 
Englishmen have any exact analytical idea of what they say.’ 
What with Greek, Latin, French, and other borrowings, 
English has frequently lost all trace of its component parts. 
Every one talks of ‘ insufficient circumstances ’, and knows 
generally what this means, but how many people can split 
these words up and define why each syllable has or contributes 
to the total effect ? This instinctive feeling every Chinese 
has, no matter what dialect he speaks. 


CHINA I H 
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The written language 


Coming now to the written language of China, it may be 
said to be, in a very true sense, the simplest script belonging 
to any civilized nation at the present day. The reason is 
that it is more directly derived from pictures than any other 
system of writing now in use. A certain number of char- 
acters are, indeed, or were in their original form, actual 


pictures of natural objects. Such are F{ sun, }{ moon, 


| A man, J woman, -F- child, =F. hand, [J mouth, ff eye, 
FR tree, i horse, B bird, & fish, &c. It is obvious, 
however, that abstract ideas cannot well be represented by 
pictures, and consequently new methods had to be devised 
in order to cope with the difficulty. A simple device was 
the joining together of two picture-characters in order to 
suggest a new idea by their association. Thus, ‘sun’ by 
the side of ‘moon’ (Hf) stands for the idea of brightness. 


A woman with a child Hy- means ‘love’ or ‘good’, 
A hand shading the eyes (47) is ‘to look at’. A woman 
under a roof (4) suggests ‘peace’. These and similar 


characters—they are comparatively few in number—are the 
only ones really entitled to be called ideographs, a word 
which is often inaccurately applied to Chinese characters in 
general. But this device was soon felt to be too cumbrous : 
something more practical was required, something which, 
while less burdensome to the memory, would keep the written 
language more in touch with the spoken tongue. A fairly 
satisfactory: solution of the difficulty was found in the adoption 
of a phonetic principle ; that is to say, compound characters 
were formed, of which a certain portion indicated the sound, 
while the other portion gave a clue to the sense. | 

Even so, the wide gap between spoken and written Chinese 
remains one of the most remarkable features of the language. 
Whereas the original picture script of the West gradually 
became modified into the letters of an alphabet, in China the 
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phonetic change was much less thorough, and there are no 
letters into which syllables may be broken up. Thus, our 
word king is written down by means of four letters, each of 
which has a fixed value in the syllable as a whole. But the 
character -F, which serves to represent the sound wang in 
its meaning of ‘ king’, is an indivisible unit, and there is no 
inherent reason why it shquld not be pronounced king or in 
any other way. Chinese characters may be compared in 
this respect with our numerals 1, 2, 3, &c., which are used 
in the same sense by all European nations though pronounced | 
in different ways. The above shows how it is that Chinese 
writing can not only be the same for a number of very dis- 
similar dialects, but even do duty for Japanese, a totally 
different type of language. 

Since characters cannot be ‘ spelt’, it is evident that the 
effort of memory involved in reading Chinese aloud must 
be greater than in the case of an alphabetical language. The 
object of the phonetic element is to relieve this strain on the 
memory to some extent. Thus, analysing the compound 
character [[f ‘ brilliant’, we have on the left the modified 


form of the pictorial symbol for ‘ sun’, which gives a clue to 
the meaning. On the right appears the character which, as 
we have seen, means ‘ king’; but here its sole function is to 
indicate the sound of the whole word, which is wang. This 
is a simple example, but in many cases both sound and sense 
are indicated much more vaguely. The character JF, 
for instance, is pronounced k‘uang, and means ‘mad’, On 
the right we again find -F as phonetic, but this time wang 


only rhymes with k‘uang; and on the left is a corruption of 
the picture of a dog, which is supposed to convey the notion 
of wildness. 

An official statement by the Board of Education asserted 
quite recently that less than one per cent. of the whole 
Chinese race (seven per mille) were acquainted with literature. 
As a matter of fact, a much larger proportion of male Chinese 
have for many centuries had a slight acquaintance with the 
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written character sufficient to carry them through their daily 
business, women in most parts being entirely ignorant; but this 
slender knowledge was before the introduction of newspapers 
and advertising a generation ago. Now both sexes are rapidly 
advancing, and the dullest minds are stimulated by curiosity 
as to what is going on in the world. But all Chinese, illiterate 
or learned, have as much grammar as we have ; that is to say, 
they arrange the order of their words by hereditary instinct, 
and daily practice in such a way that they extract the same 
effective results as though they had all our moods, tenses, 
declensions, and cases. The main difference between vulgar 
speech and literary elegance is that the latter aims at 
eschewing tautology, repetitions, expletives, and coarseness ; 
the style tends to the telegraphic in its economy. The most 
learned Chinese literatus cannot in the least explain how he 
arrives at ‘style’, yet the official, historical, narrative, and 
other styles are all recognized and mentally fixed, subject of 
course to the qualification that real masters of style attract 
special attention, as with ourselves. Official dispatch writers 
are a class apart and form a sort of semi-secret guild. 

The fact that Chinese written characters are final and 
unchangeable cannot possibly have anything to do with 
the fact that the spoken language is (as above qualified) 
monosyllabic and uninflected, for men spoke and formed 
their language for the current purposes of life long before 
they ever thought of even elementary: writing. Moreover, 
even within historical memory, Chinese writing was so 
laborious and clumsy an art, writing materials were 80 
expensive and unwieldy, that only an infinitesimal number 
of scholars in a very few capital cities could have had the 
independent means to study. In the same way it must be 
remembered that men spoke long before the idea of ‘grammar’ 
was conceived in other lands. The peculiarity of Chinese is 
that the people, literate or illiterate, have continued to speak 
as they have always spoken, without the faintest idea of 
“good grammar’ or ‘ bad grammar’ having entered a single 
mind, and this over a history of 4,000 years. A school- 
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master may chide a boy for rude expressions, but he never 
dreams of correcting his ‘grammar’; nor are there any 
books on grammar. Language grew through untold genera- 
tions of gradual development before grammar was invented 
to harness it to the restraint of fancy rules. Even in Europe 
dialects still run wild, and correct speech is only ancillary 
to local brogues, whereas in China no one has ever dreamt 
of regulating mere speech, however minutely rules for 
poetry and essay-writing may have developed. Every 
Chinese official speaks or tries to speak mandarin of some 
kind ; not necessarily Pekingese (the fashionable language 
for the last thousand years), but some form of that vast 
series of correlated dialects current over the whole of 
China, Manchuria, and (if Chinese be spoken at all) Mongolia, 
Korea, and Tibet, which pass by that unsatisfactory name. 
But no Cantonese or coast-Chinese of any kind holding 
an official position under the Manchu dynasty would ever 
speak his native non-mandarin brogue officially in public. 
Interpreters were always used in courts of law, and it was 
no uncommon sight to witness, say, a Cantonese judge, who 
himself spoke imperfect mandarin, having the evidence of a 
Cantonese prisoner (which he understood perfectly) interpreted 
to him in another form of mandarin equally imperfect. 


Characters 


It may strike Europeans as singular that the total number 
of syllables for 40,000 written characters ranges between 350 
to 800. But this statement is subject to qualifications which 
reduce it to comparative impotence. In the first place 
12,000. characters easily embrace the whole gamut of reason- - 
able literature, and probably of the three or four million men 
in China officially dubbed ‘literate ’, not one million can be 
depended on to pronounce clearly upon more than 8,000 or 
9,000. Three-fourths of the characters are waste ; duplicates 
or ‘ cranks ’ of this or that kind. A good average knowledge, 
sufficient for supervising correspondence, reading proclama- 
tions, glancing over the newspapers and official gazettes, 
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dealing with commercial documents, &c., would be 4,000 or 
5,000. Hence it follows that no character beyond this last 
number can possibly have a local pronunciation that can be 
depended upon; that is to say, if a person, Chinese or other, 
does not know it from personal experience, he must accept 
the native dictionary pronunciation, and this itself is imper- 
fect, because the native dictionaries, in arranging their 
initials and finals, have only been able (1) to go back to - 
ancient dicta, or (2) to accept the personal pronouncements . 
of individuals (who may be provincials) in court circles. 
To put it in another way, the ordinary business Chinese of 
standing only makes use during life of 4,000 or 5,000 words 
in the whole of his conversation and business, and can only 
fit that conversation with the same number of signs. Hence 
the European student need not burden his memory with more 
(unless he wish to be a specialist), and if he stumbles across 
either strange words or strange characters he must look 
them up; after which he is as good an authority as the 
average Chinese, who must do the same thing. 


Syllabary and tones 


As to the number of syllables in a monosyllabic language 
not exceeding 350—indeed the Hankow dialect has only 320— 
it is doubtful if even in polysyllabic English our separate 
monosyllables would reach 1,000. The whole Japanese 
language from first to last, including Chinese importations, is 
expressed by 50 separate monosyllables; but then the 
language is highly polysyllabic, and there are many clippings, 
prolongations, and ‘thickenings’ to help it out. In China the 
same helping out effect is partly gained by tones, which 
practically double, treble, or even quadruple the distinctions: 
yet, with all that, one of the real difficulties of Chinese— 
especially the ‘ mandarin’ dialects—to foreign students, even 
those with a good ear for tones, is the want of variety in 
word-sounds, which difficulty is of course accentuated in the 
case of persons—and they are many—who cannot acquire 
the tones at all. The reason why some dialects have only 
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400 whilst others have 800 sounds is that either initials or 
finals, or both, have been merged in the cases of the man- 
darin group, whilst they have been preserved in the ignored 
dialects of the coast. It is easily provable, from close - 
examination of the present form of Korean, Japanese, 
and Annamese words taken over from Chinese (from a. p. 1 
till, say, A.D. 1300), that the Cantonese dialect, which is far 
the highest in development, corresponds most closely with 
the theoretical or dictionary’ form of ancient times, still 
rigidly adhered to for poetical purposes, though no Chinaman 
can explain why. This is the more remarkable in that the 
Cantonese are not of pure ‘Old China’ stock, and the 
explanation probably is that as the Tartars gradually 
possessed themselves of North China (as explained in the 
chapter on history), the pure Chinese colonized’ the south 
in huge numbers by way of the lakes, and took their speech 
with them. 

On the other hand, the now existing mandarin dialects 
of Old China, West China, and the foreign provinces above 
enumerated, evidently represent corrupt forms as debased 
by successive inroads by Tartar rulers, who (like the Koreans 
and Japanese with adopted Chinese words) would naturally 
make a clean sweep of tones, surds, sonants, aspirates, and 
other refinements strange to their own guttural and agglutina- 
tive speech. To illustrate the extent of mandarin corruption : 
what ought to be ki, tsi, kik, kip, kit, tstk, tsip, tsit, are all 
debased into one uniform ‘mandarin’ form chi; thus 
a Cantonese has eight chances at guessing right on one 
mandarin chance in this particular instance. 


Advice to learners of the spoken language 


It will be obvious from what has been said that the dialect 
of most use is mandarin. There is some difference of opinion 
as to the best form of mandarin to study, but if the student 
chooses any other than Pekingese, which is still the accredited 
official language, he can only do so for special reasons. There 
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is a better apparatus of handbooks and other aids for the 
foreigner learning Pekingese than in the case of any other 
dialect. Excluding Cantonese, which is important to British 
officials on account of the local needs of Hongkong, it may 
be said in a general way that no one except a missionary 
ever studies a purely local dialect. To those who wish to 
master Pekingese there is no better lesson-book than Sir 
Thomas Wade’s T'z% Hrh Chi, in the preface to which they 
will find complete instructions for their guidance. Where the © 
aim is less ambitious, and only an acquaintance with every- 
day speech is desired, the learner will probably find that 
Sir Walter Hillier’s The Chinese Language and how to learn tt 
will answer all his requirements. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE CALENDAR ~ 


New Calendar same as European—Old Chinese Calendar—Cyclical systems 
—Solar terms—Time zone system, 


THE Chinese calendar now conforms to the European system. 
This important change was effected by a resolution passed . 
by the Tzi-chéng Yiian on Nov. 20, 1911 ; and on January I, 
1912, Dr. Sun Yat-sen took the oath as President of the 
Nanking Provisional Government in ‘the first day of the 
first year of the Republic of China’. The new calendar is 
used for dating all official documents, ‘though the old style 
has not yet been entirely abandoned in the provinces. 

Under these circumstances it will be well to understand 
both the old and new systems, and the differences between 
them. | 

The civil year in Europe is reckoned as the period of revo- 
lution of the earth round the sun, and it is divided into twelve 
months regardless of the moon. In order to make the year 
correspond exactly with the course of the sun, an adjustment 
by means of an intercalary day has to be made at stated 
intervals, i.e. every four years. The calendar constructed on 
these principles has now been adopted by the Chinese, though 
without borrowing the European names for the months. The 
Chinese months are simply numbered, i.e. first month, second 
month, third month, &c. Additional names for months and 
periods of the year which were current under the old system 
will be mentioned later. 

The old calendar in China was based on the revolutions of 
the moon round the earth, each month corresponding to one 
revolution. The period of a revolution being 29 days and a 
fraction, the year of twelve months totalled 354 or 355 days ; 
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and to balance this with the length of the solar years, it was 
necessary to intercalate a month in certain years. The result 
was that in 19 years there were 12 years of twelve months 
and 7 intercalary years of thirteen months. 

The precise apportionment of the days in the calendar was 
worked out annually by the Board of Mathematics, submitted 
to the Emperor for his approval, and issued with great cere- 
mony on the first day of the tenth month. It was then cir- 
culated round the provinces, where printed copies were issued 
to the public by order of the viceroy or governor. 

The old system was roughly followed from the Han dynasty 
. which began in 206 B.c.; but about a.p. 1670 it was further 
regulated by John Adam Schall, a Jesuit priest, who based the 
calendar on the movements of the moon as observed in the 
meridian of Peking. 

The hours of the day are reckoned by the Chinese in twelve 
periods of two hours each, beginning at 11 p.m. The first 
day of each month was that in which the new moon appeared 
at Peking ; and since the phases of the moon do not correspond 
with any multiple of 24 hours (a complete lunation occupying 
29 days and a fraction), it followed that certain lunar months, 
when the fraction fell entirely on one day, would consist of 
29 days only, whilst others, when the fraction was divided 
between two days, would consist of 30. For example, if the 
new moon appeared at 10.45 p.m. on a certain day, that day 
was the first of the month in spite of the fact that it had only 
15 minutes of the new moon: there were 29 complete days to 
follow, and a 30th (which counted in the next month) con- 
taining the balance of the period of lunation. The month 
would therefore consist of 30 days. Months were called ‘short’ 
or ‘ long ’ according as they had 29 or 30 days. 

Each month was distinguished as belonging to one of the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac. The first month was that during 
which the sun entered the sign corresponding to Pisces, viz. 
about the 19th of February.. Hence the New Year fell in 
China somewhere between the 20th of January and the 
19th of February. 
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As already stated the ‘common’ year of 12 lunar months 
amounted to 354 or 355 days. When the calendar had fallen 
so far behind the sun that the 13th new moon no longer fell 
while the sun was in the sign of Pisces, a 13th month was inter- 
calated by the duplication of one of the ordinary months, and 
the year contained 383 or 384 days. This was called a ‘full’ year. 

Since the period of lunation is a little shorter than the time 
taken by the sun to cross a sign of the Zodiac, in ‘ full years ’ 
‘there occurred one sign in which the sun was found during 
an entire lunar month, and this was the month in which the 
intercalation was made. 

One system of reckoning years was from the beginning of 
the reign of an emperor, e. g. 1907 was the 33rd year of the 
Emperor Kuang Hsii. Besides this there is another system 
of reckoning days and years in cycles of sixty. In this system 
a name is given to each day and year of the cycle and no 
account is taken of intercalations. It is an exact system of 
computation and quite independent of the calendar. The 
sixty cyclical names are composed of combinations of the 
“ten celestial stems ’ with the ‘twelve horary characters ’ or 
‘branches’. It should be added that the twelve branches 
are also used to designate the twelve signs of the Zodiac, 
the twelve divisions of the day, and the points of the compass. 
K. g. the first sign 7'zu% (the Rat) represents Aries in the Zodiac, 
the period 11 p.m. to 1 a.m., and the North: the fourth sign 
Mao (the Hare) represents Cancer, 5-7 a.m., and: E.: the 
twelfth sign Hai (the Boar) represents Pisces, 9-11 p.m., and 
NNW. ? W. As signs of the Zodiac these branches are also 
used to designate the months, the sign through which the 
sun passes during the month giving the latter its name. 

Besides these two methods of naming the months, the 
numerical and Zodiacal, there were several others having 
reference to physical changes, seasonable flowers, &c. Thus 
the second month was called hsing ytieh (apricot month), 
hua chao (dawn of flowers), &c.; the sixth month is ho yiieh 
(lotus month), &c.; the ninth month is chi yiieh (chrysan- 
themum month), &c. 
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The Chinese also recognize twenty-four solar terms which 
divide the year into seasons beginning approximately on 
February the 5th. Thus, February 5-18 is li ch‘un (spring 
begins) ; February 19 to March 4 is yi shui (the rains); July 23 
to August 6 is ta shu (great heat); November 22 to December 6 
hsiao hsiieh (early snow); January 21 to February 4 ta han 
(great cold). 

With regard to the reckoning of time in China the time-zone | 
system was adopted at Shanghai on January 1, 1903, and. 
subsequently at other places. It has become official for all 
stations of the Imperial Maritime Customs lying within the 
coast zone, as well as for the telegraph and railway adminis- 
tration. In the 7th hour zone it is optional. 

Counting the zones from the meridian of Greenwich, 
Central and Western China, which have a standard meridian 
of 105° E. from Greenwich, have a standard time 7 hours 
ahead of Greenwich time. The eastern provinces have a 
standard meridian of 120° and a standard time 8 hours ahead 
of Greenwich. 


CHAPTER IX 
DISEASE AND HYGIENE 


MEDICINE has not been recognized in China as one of the 
honourable professions. The knowledge of the so-called 
doctors is mainly empirical, being handed down from father to 
son, and it may be likened to the knowledge of the herbalists 
and doctors of mediaeval times in Europe. Outside the 
Treaty Ports hygiene and sanitation, as we understand them, 
are practically unknown, and the overcrowding in the big 
cities is everywhere favourable to the spread of epidemic 
diseases. Even in Hongkong in 1914 two of the health 
districts, into which the city of Victoria is divided, contained 
966 and 946 persons respectively per acre. 

Official health statistics for China are not available, but 
some idea of the distribution of disease can be obtained from 
reports of the consular and customs medical officers in the 
Treaty Ports and from the medical missionaries - scattered 
over the country. Dr. W. H. Jefferys and Dr. J. L. Maxwell 
in their Diseases of China divide the country into seven large 
districts. For present purposes three main divisions will suffice 
to show the distribution as associated with climatic conditions: 

(1) North China. From lat. 35° northward the climate is 
pleasantly warm, though often hot in summer and cold and 
invigorating in winter. Plague is present occasionally, 
cholera from time to time, dysentery is endemic, and typhus 
and relapsing fevers are frequent. Of late an increasing 
number of malarial fever cases have been noted. Climatically, 
it is a healthy region. 

(2) Central China. From lat. 28° to 35° includes the 
Yangtse valley. It is cold and damp in winter, warm and 
damp the rest of the year. The summers are very long, hot, 
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and enervating. Plague rarely reaches this section, except 
by importation. Probably the precautions of the health 
authorities at Shanghai have prevented plague from becoming 
more widespread at that port. Cholera sweeps over this 
region, when it is about; there is much dysentery here ; 
and the types of malaria are abundantly represented. Beri- 
beri is fairly prevalent, and there are many cases of fluke- 

worm diseases. Rheumatism is very common. | 
_ (3) South China. From lat. 28° southward the country is. 
sub-tropical, always warm, usually hot and damp. There is 
little frost, and no proper winter season here. The most 
characteristic feature in the disease distribution of this 
division is the prevalence and stability of plague. Malaria is 
very common, and in addition there frequently occur epi- 
demics of cholera, dysentery, measles, small-pox, dengue, and 
influenza. In this district is included Hongkong, which is ~ 
a distributing centre for various affections, owing to its 
importation of troops from India and other countries where 
‘there are endemic foci of tropical diseases. 

Apart from climatic distribution there are diseases which 
pervade the length and breadth of the country. Of these 
the worst is tuberculosis, which is fostered by the insanitary 
habits of the people, who in the colder regions sleep on k‘ang 
(stove-beds) and expectorate freely everywhere. Bone and 
gland tubercular complaints are on the whole more common 
than respiratory affections. : 

Bowel affections.—Dysentery and diarrhoea are very com- 
mon. Typhoid fever occurs among Chinese, but generally in 
a less severe form than among Europeans. About 90 per cent. 
of the Chinese harbour intestinal parasites. A severe form of 
gastro-intestinal catarrh occurs with varying frequency in the 
summer months, especially in the Yangtse valley. . It has 
the same symptoms and treatment as cholera, but differs 
from the latter in the absence of Koch’s comma bacillus. 
It has been called clinical cholera. The mortality is about 
12 per cent., and the disease, which is non-infectious, usually 
comes from eating unripe or over-ripe fruit, from drinking 
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unboiled water, or eating cold food which has been infected 
by organisms of the coli group. 

Small-pox has long been one of the scourges of China, and 
in the absence of isolation the practice of inoculation which 
has prevailed there for centuries has probably helped to spread 
rather than to combat the disease. The value of vaccination 
is not fully realized by the Chinese, but it is a precaution 
which no European resident can afford to neglect. 

Other diseases.—Malaria, influenza, elephantiasis, leprosy, un- 
dulant (Malta) fever, furunculosis, and a number of undifferen- 
tiated fevers, besides venereal diseases, occur with varying 
frequency, and may be said to be common all over China. 
Intermittent fevers are very common wherever the cultivation 
of rice is carried on near villages and towns. Plague is 
endemic and epidemic south of lat. 28°, but it is only met 
with in its epidemic form north of that line and arising from 
imported cases of the disease. A terrible outbreak of pneu- 
monic plague occurred in Manchuria in 1910-1]. A parasitic 
disease called schistosomiasis (several varieties), first observed 
in China in 1904, occurs with great frequency in the Yangtse 
Valley. It is due to a trematode worm, and its main symp- 
toms are dysentery and progressive abdominal enlargement, 
anaemia, and emaciation. It has been found in foreigners, 
but occurs mainly in farmers, fishermen, &c.—those who have 
to wade in water. In one recent year it was reported from 
Wuhu that in some districts of the province of Anhwei 
50 per cent. of the farmers were affected by it. 


HEALTH OF FOREIGNERS 


China has no special climatic dangers for foreigners. With 
the exception of sprue (see below) and malaria and a few 
cases of sunstroke which occur annually, there are few diseases 
which cannot be avoided by following the simple rules of 
health regularly published by the Shanghai medical officer of 
health. These are : | 

(1) Eat and drink nothing which has not been recently 
cooked, boiled, or otherwise sterilized. 
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(2) Do not consume fruit, vegetables, salads, melons, &c., 
which have not been cooked or sterilized ; food on which 
flies have settled ; milk or cream which has not been boiled 
or sterilized ; water which has not been boiled or filtered 
through a Berkefeld filter ; aerated waters and other drinks 
except of best quality; alcoholic drinks during the hot 
weather; ice-cream, unless made of boiled materials; 
uncooked oyster ; fish, from June to October. 

The above are individual measures for the avoidance of all 
bowel disorders. Prompt isolation and disinfection, sanitary 
premises, vaccination, and the avoidance of any collections 
of water wherein mosquitoes could breed are other measures 
which will go a long way to prevent most of the other diseases 
that menace foreigners here. 

Sprue is a disease which occurs oftener in Shanghai than 
anywhere else. It still remains an enigma to the medical 
profession as regards its cause. The two chief symptoms are 
ulceration of the mouth and a form of diarrhoea. If treated 
early a cure usually results, but neglected cases nearly always 
prove fatal. It very rarely occurs among Chinese, and its 
incidence in the foreign population is much greater aniong 

females than males. Bodily and mental depression and the 
"presence of other chronic diseases are predisposing factors, 


CHAPTER X 
GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


Intercourse between British officers and Chinese officials—Chinese system 
of administration—Administration under the Manchu dynasty—China 
really a democracy—Central Government—Government of the eighteen 
provinces—Manchuria and Turkestan—Provincial administration— 
Naval and military administration—Conclusion : Chinese administra- 
tive system still in state of flux. 


THE changes of the past five years have complicated a sub- 
ject which even in its original and time-honoured shape was 
already difficult enough for a casual visitor to understand. 
Perhaps the simplest way to unravel the difficulty would be 
to specify and describe the Chinese officers, civil, military, 
and naval, with whom British officers are likely to be brought 
into immediate contact, and then, having dealt with this 
practical question, to set forth clearly how these Chinese 
officers have been gradually evolved, and what relation they 
bear to each other. 


INTERCOURSE BETWEEN BRITISH OFFICERS AND 
CHINESE OFFICIALS 


There are only a few places where are to be found civil 
officers of sufficiently high rank to exchange visits on equal 
terms with a British naval officer of flag rank. These are 
Canton, Nanking, Tientsin,. and Peking. Hankow and 
Foochow are quite qualified also, but owing to the less con- 
venient access to these two places the exchange of visits has 
in the past been more occasional and exceptional. Previous 
to the overthrow of the imperial régime and the establishment. 
of a republic in the winter of 1911-12, it was always most 
advisable to place the arrangements for a visit in the hands 
of the Consul-General or Consul, for there were always little 
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galling questions of etiquette to consider, which often assumed 
an exaggerated value in the eyes of the Chinese, and afforded 
ill-disposed ‘ mandarins’ opportunities to establish incon- 
venient precedents, and thus to enhance, in the people’s eyes, 
their own dignity and the prestige of the empire at the cost 
of the foreign officers’ position and the status of Great Britain. 
Without labouring this point or entering into petty detail 
it may be said that, however republican or constitutional- 
monarchical changes may have recently changed the manners, 
the dress, the salutes, and so on, the inborn disposition to 
magnify China still renders it prudent for a British officer of 
high rank to place his case, be it a matter of courtesy or of 
business, in the hands of the consulate. At the present time 
the only two provincial civilian officials of equivalent rank 
are called the chiang-chiin (a military title, the holder of 
which is none the less a sort of co-governor) and the hsiin-an 
(a civilian title, the holder of which often exercises military 
power). These two officials occasionally act, temporarily or 
more or less permanently, for each other during absence on 
leave, and in case of death, dismissal, or urgent business away 
from the seat of provincial government. 

Captains, commanders, lieutenants in command, &c., will 
find at most of the treaty-ports an official of consular or 
consul-general rank (as arranged by the early treaties). His 
duties are usually combined with the superintendence of the 
Maritime Customs, and his present title is taoyin; but as 
tao or ‘circuit’ is still the basis of his designation, it is ex- 
tremely probable that the pre-revolution title of taotai will 
remain in popular use. Apart from visits of courtesy, naval 
officers at Shanghai may have occasion to visit this official 
in connexion with questions touching the Woosung Bar, or 
junks impeding the channel, or landing men for exercise and 
drill, securing supplies of meat in times of drought, and so on. 
Under ultra-modern conditions many. Chinese officials wear 
European clothes, and are occasionally European or American 
university men, so that for this or other reason they might 
resent the interposition of the consulate; but none the less 
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@ British officer inexperienced in the tortuous ways of Chinese 
official thinking will always be safer if he works through his 
own countrymen on the spot. At Canton and Tientsin the 
taotais are not visited so much : on the other hand, at Hankow 
and Foochow (at the last-named place head of the ‘ foreign 
board ’) exchanges of visits are probably as frequent now as 
they used to be. 

The hsien or hen is the executive magistrate or governor 
of every walled city, with its thousand square miles or so of 
country area, and, as will be explained later on, is one of the 
most ancient officials, the true back-bone of administration 
in all its branches. His yamén or public residence, including 
offices, prison, &c., is invariably inside the city walls, and, 
as few treaty-ports are actually within easy sight of the city 
walls, it is only in exceptional cases that the naval officer 
will have direct dealings with the chzh-shth or ‘ affairs knower ’ 
of the hsien: previous to the 1911 revolution his title for 
many centuries had been chih-hsien or ‘ hsien-knower’. 
The taoyin above described has never any city of his own: 
he is the link between the two high officials first described 
and the sien, within the walls of which nearly all the yaméns, 
civil or military, are congregated. Sometimes, as at Tientsin, 
the highest official yamén may be outside the walls; but 
there is always a special reason for this exception. The 
original yamén of the viceroy of Chihli province was at the 
provincial capital, Paotingfu, and he only paid occasional 
visits to his temporary quarters at Tientsin: after the 
treaties of 1860 were made this temporary residence gradually 
became permanent ; but the other high officials still exercise 
their functions at Paotingfu, whilst the chiang-chiin (former 
viceroy, or more properly governor-general) is now a fixture 
at Tientsin. 

In later Manchu times there was a steady flow of dis- 
tinguished foreign visitors—princes, statesmen, admirals, 
generals—passing through Tientsin in order to have audience 
with the Emperor, with or without the Dowager at Peking. 
These visits only became reasonably possible, and therefore 
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frequent, after the Japanese war of 1894-5, when the railway 
from Tigntsin to the coal-mines had been extended to the sea 
and to Peking. Previous to that a pilgrimage of four days 
in boats, springless carts, mule-litters, or the donkey-saddle 
did not appeal strongly to the high foreign ‘official. The 
viceroys at Tientsin, ever since 1870, have usually been 
closely associated with the foreign affairs of the Peking 
Government, and therefore visits to them were in business 
matters almost the equivalent of visits to the Foreign Board. 
In any case the Consul-General at Tientsin is the officer into 
whose hands arrangements will still fall, at all events until 
the foreign visitor finds himself safely in the official charge 
of his own Legation. 


CHINESE SYSTEM OF ADMINISTRATION 


Proceeding now to the consideration of the Chinese adminis- 
tration in general, we must refer to Chapter V, which will in 
many places supplement explanations given here. From 
ancient times the Supreme Ruler, whatever his exact title at 
the time, has always been revered as a semi-sacred personage. 
At first he reigned over a great number of practically inde- 
pendent home-ruling princelets : then these sub-rulers, much 
like those of the petty states of ancient Greece, consolidated 
themselves into a much smaller number of ‘ powers’; until 
we find the Emperor very much in the position of the Popes 
of Rome when they still held on to the last remnants of their 
territorial sovereignty and endeavoured to calm their unruly 
kings. 

These great Chinese powers, under different names from” 
those in colloquial use now, were practically the same as the 
provinces of to-day, the main difference being that instead of, 
say a dozen absolutely independent principalities or kingdome 
being morally or nominally subject to a nebulous superior, 
for the past two thousand years unmistakably subordinate 
provinces, ruled by non-hereditary governors, have been con- 
trolled in the interests of the reigning house and the official 
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class supporting that house without much regard for the 
welfare of the people, beyond tacitly allowing to the people 
a considerable measure of liberty subject to the one condition 
that there must be no political agitation or disturbance of 
public order. This simple arrangement has continued through 
Successive dynasties, with minor changes and qualifications, 
down to our own times. | 


ADMINISTRATION UNDER THE Mancuu DyNasty 


It will therefore suffice if we take the late Manchu dynasty— 
which on the whole was the most practical and moderate the 
Chinese ever had—as a sample for all. In this case the ruling 
house sat in proud detachment securely at Peking, reserving 
to itself simply the right to bestow and to cancel lucrative 
appointments. It maintained in addition Manchu garrisons 
at important centres in the provinces, just as we maintain 
cantonments in India. Apart from the duty of forwarding 
punctually to the capital a fixed amount of money or grain 
every year chiefly derived from the land-tax and salt gabelle, 
the provincial governors (as often Chinese as Manchu) were 
practically left to administer as they pleased, subject only to 
time-honoured custom; the minor officials in turn (almost 
exclusively Chinese) had the same liberty in administration, 
subject again to the restraints of custom. Finally, the people 
themselves were left to manage their own municipal, rural, 
educational, social, religious, commercial, artistic, and, it 
might almost be said, legal (especially as to family) matters 
themselves, on the tacit understanding that the Emperor’s 
own will, or his will as enunciated by his duly commissioned 
officers, must never be thwarted. 


CHINA A DEMOCRACY 


Thus China, though apparently from our point of view an 
absolute despotism, has been in fact a huge democracy. 
Custom, which has always followed the lines of the ancient 
teachings, has restrained the Emperor and the Emperor’s 
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officers quite as much as it has restrained the Emperor’s lieges. 
None but strong and just monarchs could resist the customary 
Yreproving right of their censors and upright advisers with any 
show of success, and with just and strong Emperors such 
resistance was as likely to be popularly approved as not. All 
Officials were by unwritten custom allowed (if they wished it) 
to make their fortunes out of their posts ; but if in so doing 
they stepped beyond customary bounds they were liable, if 
exalted, to be successfully impeached by their colleagues or 
even their subordinates ; if subordinates, to be suspended, 
reported, or even removed by their provincial superiors. 
‘Strikes,’ or wholesale shop-shutting, have always been 
a favourite and usually successful popular method of forcing 
officials, whether high or low, to resign or to capitulate. 

As there has never been any caste or aristocracy among the 
Chinese themselves, apart from the aristocracy of holding 
the Emperor’s commission, and as, with the exception of 
certain customary pariah classes, the humblest Chinese if 
educated in accordance with custom could enter the examina- 
tion lists and aspire to any official post either in the provinces 
or at Peking, it follows that most unofficial Chinese had either 
a relative or a friend in the official body, and therefore had 
a sort of personal interest in keeping intact the ruling classes’ 
_ preserves. Thus the whole Empire lived on the give-and- 
take principle in a state of easy-going content perhaps un- 
equalled in any European country, until the aggressive 
foreigner appeared upon the scene and step by step disturbed 
this self-satisfied harmony. 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


The Government at Peking had a comparatively easy time. 
There were six ‘ boards ’ or departments roughly corresponding 
with our secretary of state distinctions, with (in order of pre- 
cedence) the following duties. The Civil Office made or 
approved all appointments, dismissals, promotions, and trans- 
fers. The Finance Department saw to the prompt remittance 
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of revenue, and to grants in aid, disbursements, coinage of 
copper ‘cash’, and appropriations to the fise or private 
treasury. The Ceremonial Office dealt with customary wor- 
ship or sacrifice, whether to gods or to the ancient sages, and 
in this last connexion it had chief say in the matter of educa- 
tion, so far at least as public official examination tests were 
concerned. The name War Office speaks for itself, and includes 
‘naval’ appointments, which, until the ’sixties, never meant 
more than lacustrine or riverine guard-boats, and, along the 
coasts, a few sailing junks charged with the duty of checking 
pirates or salt and opium smugglers. The Punishment Board 
was a Court of Appeal or Rehearing as well as the chief prison 
for state offenders, besides receiving legal (criminal) reports 
from the provinces, checking and readjusting sentences, 
reviewing and supplementing the statute law, eked out by 
* judge-made ” law, imperial rescripts, and modern require- 
ments. There never was any civil law beyond custom. The 
Office of Works dealt with constructions, dikes, embank- 
ments, Imperial Tombs, roads, communications, &c., so far 
at least as the provincial authorities or the people themselves 
did not quietly and at their local expense see to their own 
interests more economically and effectively. 

During the first 150 years of the dynasty all these depart- 
ments worked well, ancillary to the personal efforts of capable | 
Emperors. The central revenue (say £15,000,000 a year at 
the then prevailing gold rates) was more than ample, so much 
so that one Emperor ordained that ‘no matter how the popu- 
lation may increase, the land shall never pay a higher tax 
per acre than it now pays’. Most expensive wars were con- 
ducted, north, south, and west (never east); yet there were 
still ‘cakes and ale’ for everybody. The revenue literally 
could not be got rid of, though at that time there was no 
Maritime Customs to speak of (beyond lucrative billets for 
Court favosirites at Canton and a few other places); no kin 
or petty interference with local traffic; no loan of any kind 
to pay off, for none was required ; none of the minor taxes 
recently introduced, such as those on tobacco and wine, 
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stamps, &c.; the provincial governments were allowed a free 
hand with pawnshop and other licences, ships’ trading papers, 
land-transfer fees, and other perquisites that went to swell 
the mandarins’ fortunes. 

During the nineteenth century, however, an era of vicious, 
incompetent, or child monarchs supervened. The opium 
traffic (the real responsibility for which is not always fairly 
apportioned) sapped the vitals of the people ; foreign trade, 
foreign religions, foreign diplomacy, and foreign wars com- 
bined to revolutionize the old idyllic if ignorant life; the 
above-mentioned six boards became corrupt; provincial 
authorities high and low joined in inordinate ‘ squeezing ’ 
justice was bought and sold; the land was devastated by 
rebellion ; the Manchus lost their manly martial qualities 
both at Peking and in the dozen or so of provincial canton- 
ments; the natives, who for 2,000 years had never seen or 
heard of political equality. with imperial China, developed in- 
hospitable anti-foreign qualities ; in short China rapidly went 
' from bad to worse, until at last the old order of things was 
discarded, and she is now attempting her first uncertain 
steps in the paths of modernity. 

Of course there is much more to be said about the Central 
Government in detail, the Imperial Family, the Court usages, 
.the Manchu, Mongol, and Chinese Banner Organization, the 
Tombs, the Privileged Princes, the Seraglio and Privy Purse, 
the ornamental and sinecure appointments or offices, the 
Censors, Aediles, City Police, Temples of Heaven and Earth, 
Confucius, Tibetan Lamaism, and many other matters; but 
none of these have a natural place in a short sketch. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE EIGHTEEN PROVINCES 


Having thus shortly disposed of Peking we proceed to the 
Kighteen Provinces, as China Proper was called before the 
Three Manchurian Provinces and the New Dominion (Chinese 
Turkestan) were added a generation ago. These are: 

1. Chihli, ‘ Direct Jurisdiction ’. 
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Shantung, ‘ Hast of the (T‘ai-hang) Mountains ’. 
Shansi, ‘ West of the (T‘ai-hang) Mountains’. 
Shensi, ‘ West of the Shen (Passes)’. 
Kansu, ‘(Province containing) Kan-(chowfu and) 
Su-(chow) ’. 
6. Chekiang, ‘The River Ché ’. 
7. Honan, ‘ South of the (Yellow) River’. 
8. Anhwei (Anhui or Nganhwei), ‘(Province containing) 
An-(king and) Hwei-(chow) ’. 
9. Kiangsu, ‘(The Yangtse) Kiang (in relation to) 
Soo-(chow) ’. 
10. Kiangsi, ‘ West of the (Yangtse) Kiang ’. 
11. Hupeh, ‘ North of the Lake ’. 
12. Hunan, ‘ South of the Lake ’. 
13. Szechwan (Ssti-ch‘uan or Szechuen), ‘ Four Streams ’ 
(cf. Panjab). 
14. Yunnan, ‘ South of the Cloudy (region of No. 13) ’. 
15. Kweichow, ‘ Noble Region ’. | 
16. Kwangsi, ‘West (part of the old) Kwang - (nan 


st So bo 


province) ’. 

17. Kwangtung, ‘ East (part of the. old) Kwang - (nan 
province) ’. 

18. Fukien, Province containing Fu-(chowfu and) Kien- 
(ningfu) ’. 


In the Pekingese dialect Nos. 3 and 4 are only differentiated 
by ‘tone’. No. 15 in another tone would be ‘ Sprite Region ’, 
as it seems to have been originally called in practice before 
(A.D. 1370) a new dynasty formally erected it into a province. 
The simple and appropriate meanings of all the other pro- 
vinces are obvious. 

More will be said presently about changes in topography 
and administration between 1911 and 1916, but it is well to 
know first the basis of them. The fundamentary principle 
upon which the above eighteen provinces of genuine China 
proper were ruled previous to 1911 was that each one should 
have a responsible governor assisted and advised by a pro- 
vincial treasurer and a provincial judge, all these three 
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appointments being direct from the throne. All other pro- 
vincial civilians being complete subordinates (not advisers) 
of the governor, the situation as stated is thus clear. But 
the interests of some provinces were so divided that in those 
cases a governor-general shared with the governor certain 
duties. And though the governor-general in a broad sense 
discharged the military and foreign or diplomatic duties 
whilst the governor managed the civil and fiscal business, yet 
in practice the two were co-ordinate, and their powers were 
so checked that in most cases neither could act singly or 
without the advice of both the treasurer and the judge. 
So much was this so that if either or both governors made 
mistakes or exceeded his powers, the treasurer, with or 
without the judge, could impeach either or both the superior 
officers in direct memorial to the Emperor. 

In two cases provinces had a governor-general alone, and 
this was apparently because of their huge area, or because 
the military and diplomatic situation required prompt 
undivided action, the treasurer and the judge confining their 
advice to ‘regular’ government matters. Thus Chihli in 
its north parts beyond the Great Wall was governed by two 
Tartar (Manchu or Mongol) military commandants at Kalgan 
and Jehol respectively, both in civil and military matters, 
subject, however, to the governor-general’s approval in certain 
matters, and subject also to certain reserves as to whether 
Chinese or Mongol interests are involved. In the case of 
Szechwan the whole west is largely Lolo or Tibetan or quasi- 
Tibetan, so much so that of recent years the question of 
creating a new western province had been nearly realized ; 
and a separate Commissioner for the Tibetan frontiers 
occupied a half-civil, half-military post somewhat akin in 
principle to those of Jehol and Kalgan, except that ‘Tibetan’ 
took the place of “ Mongol’. 

Three ancient provinces forming part of Old China were 
administered by governors alone without the interference of 
any governor-general. These were Honan, the true ‘ Central 
Kingdom’; Shantung, the birthplace of Confucius, and before 
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his time the great centre of learning, of resistance to the 
Tartars, of military and economic science; and Shansi, the 
ancient centre of salt and ironindustry. Shansi has a separate 
military governor at Kukukhoto (Kweihuating), similar in 
principle to those at Kalgan and Jehol, except that he has 
to secure the goodwill of a governor instead of a governor- 
general. ) 

In five other cases—Kansu, Hupeh, Yunnan, Fukien, and 
Kwangtung—there were no governors, governors-general 
(usually styled viceroys by foreigners) officiating as such. 

The Viceroy of the Two Kiang (Liang-kiang) had his seat 
and also his separate treasurer at Nanking, whilst the three 
governors of Anhwei, Kiangsi, and Kiangsu had their seats 
at Anking, Nanchang, and Soochow respectively, each with 
his treasurer and judge. Anhwei and Kiangsu were once 
the single province of Kiang-nan, and this is why the term 
‘Two’ Kiang is still in use: in fact, for most unofficial 
purposes even the term Kiang-nan is still in use. A further 
complication arises from the fact that ten or a dozen years 
ago it was decided to create the northern part of Kiangsu 
into a separate province of Kiang-pei or ‘ North of the River ’, 
but after it had been pointed out that Kiangsu was already 
the smallest but one in area of all the Eighteen Provinces, 
it was decided to establish a sort of military-civil governor 
for this salt-producing, lake-canal region. 

The Viceroy of Min-Ché (the ancient countries of Fukien 
and Chekiang) had his seat at Foochow, with governors 
at Foochow and Hangchow : previous to the French ‘ war’ 
of 1884-5 the island of Formosa, governed by a iaotar, was 
under the Governor of Fukien as occasional ‘ visitor’; but 
in consequence of French action the Governor of Fukien was 
ordered to reside permanently in Formosa, his continental 
duties being taken over by the Viceroy. Since the Japanese 
occupation of Formosa in 1904-5 no fresh Governor of Fukien 
has been appointed. 

The Viceroy of Yun-Kwei had his seat at Yunnan city with 
a governor at Kweiyang, capital of Kweichow. In the same 
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way the Viceroy of the Two Kwang at Canton had his seat 
there with a governor at Kweilin, whilst the Viceroy of the 
Two Hu (also called Hu-Kwang or ‘Lakes’ Expanse’) had 
his seat at Wuchang (opposite Hankow) with a governor at 
Changsha. 

With regard to the above-described provincial staffs the 
whole arrangement has, after innumerable temporary shifts 
and changes in title, been reconstituted in name since the 
revolution of 1911. The Viceroyalty of Shen-Kan is peculiar, 
and will be treated of in the next paragraph. The uniform 
simple arrangement is now as follows: Each of the Eighteen 
Provinces has a Chinese chiang-chiin, and this highest offices 
is in supreme command of all military matters ; each of the 
same provinces has also a Chinese hsiin-an, in supreme charge 
of all civil matters. Thus there are no ‘ double-barrelled ’ 
men, civil or military, and there remains no excuse for the 
continued use of the somewhat mistaken word ‘ viceroy ’. 
The treasurer and the judge continue to exist, but under 
changed names and in a more subordinate position than 
before, and without the power of ‘ advising’ or ‘ taking the 
joint initiative ’ that existed as a kind of check under the 
Manchus. 


GOVERNMENT OF MANCHURIA AND TURKESTAN 


There remain to be considered the three Manchurian pro- 
vinces and the province of Sinkiang or ‘New Dominion’. 
Previous to the Sino-Japanese War of 1894 the Manchurian 
provinces had been under the military administration of 
Manchus, chiang-chiins and tutungs, and had been non- 
regulation territories where officers might rule more or less 
irresponsibly ; and the general Peking policy had been to 
make the whole region an inhospitable buffer state between 
Russia and Korea. The history of subsequent changes has 
been long and intricate ; suffice it to say that now they each 
have a Chinese chiang-chiin and a Chinese hsiin-an, with staffs 
as above described. But in this case it has been found 
necessary to give the chiang-chiin at Mukden a sort of vice- 
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regal control of the other two at Kirin and Tsitsihar, the reason 
being that the practically joint occupation of Japan and Russia 
with China, in consequence of their railway administration 
rights, makes it undesirable for either of the two northern func- 
tionaries to have a free hand in foreign affairs—as happened 
in 1900, when the indiscretion of Tsitsihar brought on the 
massacre of Chinese at Blagovestchensk. | 

Sinkiang is an extension of the already (previous to the 
conquests of 1874) extended Kansu, and under the empire 
its relation to the Viceroy of Shen-Kan was peculiar. The 
Viceroy’s seat was at Lanchowfu, the capital city, command-. 
ing a fine German-built bridge over the western Yellow River ; 
the treasurer and judge were also stationed there, but 
there was no governor. The Governor of Shensi was at the 
ancient capital of Sianfu, of course with his treasurer and 
judge. Sinkiang, with a governor at Tihwafu (the official name 
of Urumtsi), had a treasurer and an inferior class of judge, an 
. partibus, so to speak, and was practically independent ruler of 
Turkestan with its Turki inhabitants up to the Altai, Pamir, 
and Himalaya ranges. The above four provinces, i.e. Man- 
churia and Turkestan, may in a general sense be said to be 
now ruled, like the purely Chinese eighteen provinces, by a 
Chinese chiang-chiin and a Chinese hstin-an, with a treasurer 
(whose financial power is increased) and a judge (whose judicial 
power is increased), neither of whom is any longer advisory, 
and both of whom are more subordinate, in & general sense, 
than before. 


PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


Having now obtained a definite outline view of the relations 
between Peking and the provinces, we are in a position to ex- 
press in much simpler terms the provincial administration. 
As before stated, all China Proper consists of about 1,500 
hsien, that is, each a walled city and an area of, say, a thousand 
square miles. The chih-shih (formerly chth-hsien) had all 
powers in Manchu times, judicial, executive, tax-collecting, 
religious, and (subject to the special controls to be later 
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described) even joint military and joint educational : he had 
under him a number of assistant commissioned officers in 
control of great ports, great marts, and often even of great 
walled cities within his own thousand-mile jurisdiction. He 
was, in short, up to 1911, the Emperor’s direct representative, 
the mayor, the sheriff, the lord-lieutenant, the judge of assize, 
the port authority, the collector all in one. He was (if he chose 
to be) a thoroughly effective man. 

Each province had from fifty to over a hundred hsien, and 
every group of from three to ten hszen fell under a singularly 
ineffective officer called a fu: it is necessary to go into this 
because all maps up to 1911-16 will be observed to mark 
certain cities of the so-called first class as fu ; thus Canton is 
Kwangchowfu, and Peking is Shun-t‘ien Fu. But in the 
whole history of China there never was such a thing as a fu 
city, nor had a fu ‘ mandarin ’ any specific or easily definable 
duties : the particular hsien city in which he had his yamén 
or praetorium was called the ‘ head hsten ’, and in the case of 
provincial capitals there were often two or even, in one or two 
cases, three head hszen clustered together within one wall, each 
hsien within that wall being (of course with its thousand-mile 
territory) a separate jurisdiction. Since 1911 the very name 
of fu has been totally abolished; no such imaginary city 
exists, and the superfluous official over it, who was simply 
an intermediary between the effective hsten and the provincial 
government, has also been abolished. 

Between the genuine hsien city and the imaginary fu city, it 
will be noticed on the maps there was a third, and this time 
an always real and walled city, called by foreigners a ‘ second- 
class city ’ or a chou ; some of these were ‘ subordinate chow ’ 
_ assimilated to a hsien, and some of them were ‘ independent 
chow ’ assimilated to a fu, and having one or more hsien under 
their jurisdiction ; these superfluous names, both of chou cities 
and chow offices, have been abolished, and all such cities are 
now hsvien. 

Finally, the maps mark certain cities (chiefly in special or 
outlying regions) as ‘ing (not always walled), and these were, 
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like the chou, either subordinate or independent ; all these,. 
too, have now become hsien. Thus a great simplification 
has taken place, much useless intermediary correspondence 
has been saved, and as a broad rule it may-now be stated 
that every city, walled or (in the case of former ¢‘ing) unwalled, 
is now a hsten. 

In Manchu times a certain number of fu, independent 
chou, and independent ¢‘ing were under the ‘inspection ’ 
of a tao (i.e. taotat); no city ever was a tao city, and the 
official, like the fu, had his seat usually (not always) in 
this or that hsien: his routine duties were not quite so 
nebulous as those of the fu; because, apart from the mere 
intermediary or inspection class of tao, some of them 
had, in addition, special military powers, or custom-house 
powers, or judicial powers, or salt gabelle powers, attached 
to them. The republic abolished these for a short time, 
but after various tentative changes it ended by re-estab- 
lishing them, with more practical distribution and slightly 
changed name. 

To sum up the whole question. Peking now conveys its 
administrative orders to each provincial civil governor, who 
transmits them, as also his own independent urgent orders, 
direct to the Asien, who, however, in most routine matters, 
sends his reports or receives his directions through the dis- 
tributor or tao (taoyin). The British officer, who from the 
nature of things will find it easier to grasp more or less familiar 
French historical development than unfamiliar Chinese, will 
perhaps get the main principles more firmly fixed in his mind 
if he starts with the French Revolution, pictures all France 
as one of Napoleon’s imperial provinces, and the old French 
provinces as the nebulous Chinese tao and fu ; finally, he must 
regard Napoleon’s summary reduction of these loose provinces 
into reasonably proportioned ‘ tight ’ departments as the sum- 
mary inclusion of all China into so many hsien, each under its 
own district magistrate or prefect. 

There is another map confusion to avoid. The word chow 
(as in Kwangchowfu) has not the sense of chow ‘city’, 
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but means ‘territory ’ or ‘ region’, and occurs in the name 
of very many fu. 

One more slight complication. There are numerous large 
trading towns or marts in China without more than ‘ village ’ 
rank. Many have a hundred thousand or even half a million 
inhabitants. This is the result of a process of urban expansion, 
and is now going on anew in what may be called Russified or 
Nipponified Manchuria, and even in Mongolia, and to a certain 
extent Tibet. Hankow is a striking purely Chinese case in 
point; until about twenty-five years ago, when it became 
a ‘ing, it was a mere chén or ‘ market-town ’ under the petty 
hsten of Han-yang (across the Han river). This state of affairs 
may be compared to the mushroom growth of the port and 
mart of Liverpool, which a generation ago was, after Domesday 
theory, a mere appendage of Walton, itself a mere inland 
village, but possessing ‘the’ church. The great Kiangsi 
pottery town of Kingtehchen is another instance. A third is 
the great salt industry of Tzeliutsing (= self-flowing wells) in 
Szechwan, where nearly a million of people are congregated. 
Then again, there are the chi, or ‘ fairs ’, weekly, fortnightly, 
bi-weekly, or every tenth day; a deserted shabby street 
perhaps two miles long, with a scant population in rags, and 
a dismal row of mud houses in ruins is suddenly transformed 
on fair days into a bustling trade centre. 

It must be stated that, despite all the above apparently 
complicated machinery, China is self-governed, except as to 
paying taxes. You may travel for days without seeing a 
trace of ‘government’ in any form whatever. No passports, 
no game laws, no great distinction between roads and private 
land for convenient access, no sanitation, no police, no bell- 
man—in short, apart from the rebellions, family feuds, and 
riots which occasionally break out, the whole vast country, 
dirty, shiftless, and undisciplined though it may be, lives in 
a complete state of personal freedom, subject only to customary 
. patriarchal or family restraints based on the old customary 
ethics as summarized 2,400 years ago by Confucius and his 
school. 
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NaAvAL AND MiritTarRy ADMINISTRATION 


A word must now be said about naval and military adminis- 
tration. As to the former, it never existed at all, in any 
form worth attention, until in the sixties Sir Robert (then 
Mr.) Hart began with some ‘customs cruisers’. The next 
step was the establishment under French auspices of the 
Pagoda Anchorage (Foochow) building slip, and a few years 
later the arrival of Captains Lang and Ching with the four 
Armstrong ‘mosquito gun-boats’. As the ‘northern and 
southern navies’ of Tientsin and Nanking, supported by the 
auxiliary transport services of Canton and Foochow, gradually 
worked their way towards effectiveness, the services of Captain 
Lang were again sought by China in the hope of making a 
better show than had been done when the French shattered 
the Chinese fleet off Pagoda Anchorage in 1884. Ten years 
later the Japanese, in spite of the efforts of Lang (who had 
meanwhile left China in disgust), performed the same operation 
for the Chinese fleet off Weihaiwei. Since that time, in spite 
of desultory spasmodic efforts to restore naval ‘ power’, on 
the whole the wiser policy has prevailed of ne quid nimis, and 
partly for want of funds, partly for want of full consecutive 
authority (which the Government is chary of granting), a policy 
of waiting has up to the moment prevailed, under Admiral 
Sah and one or two other fairly capable officers who have 
received a British training, and of abandoning for the present 
any attempt to establish a serious fleet. 

As to the army, apart from dynastic changes and all kinds 
of vicissitudes throughout 2,000 years of history, it may be 
mentioned that under the decadent Manchu dynasty it had 
fallen into a condition of ridiculous ineptitude. This had 
already been the case before in 1644, when the native Chinese 
dynasty of Ming, unable for 300 years to protect itself ade- 
quately against the Mongols and at last against its own native 
rebels, was easily conquered by the Manchus, armed with 
nothing better than personal courage and powerful bows and 


arrows. There were never more than a million or so of adult 
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Manchu men, and about a quarter of this number were after 
the conquest distributed over China, say 200,000 at and around 
Peking, and 50,000 in all at a fow provincial garrisons, of 
which the chief were Canton, Foochow, Hangchow, Nanking, 
Hankow (near it), and the capital of Szechwan, in other words, 
at places which Manchu horsemen could not easily reach from 
Peking in a few days. When conquests were made in Mongolia, 
Tibet, Turkestan, Cochin China, &c., it was always by a Manchu 
command and with a backbone of Manchu stiffening ; but 
the bulk of the work was done by Chinese troops, who as 
a matter of fact are excellent soldiers under proper leading 
and care. 

It was never the policy of the Manchus to leave the Chinese 
general in charge of the Chinese troops in each province any 
superfluous power: the Chinese material, so useful when 
utilized by a specially deputed Manchu general, speedily de- 
generated when not longer wanted in times of peace. Not 
only so, but the Manchu garrisons themselves, each under 
a Manchu chtang-chiin, began to degenerate after the con- 
quests of the eighteenth century. The general sloth which set 
in immediately after this coincided with the missions of Lord 
Macartney and Lord Amherst to Peking. Not only did the 
then new Emperor, at the head of his Manchu troops, abandon 
the Tartar practice of frontier hunting as a training for fighting, 
but the Peking garrisons and provincial cantonments alike 
gradually took to a life of indulgence. During the whole of 
the nineteenth century they wero seldom called upon to fight. 
As for the Chinese troops or ‘green flags’ the provincial 
generals, colonels, and minor officers made fortunes by pocket- 
ing the men’s pay, and such few men as actually appeared 
under the colours on review days were usually the sweepings 
of the streets. No wonder that when the first British war of 
1839-42 broke out, little serious Chinese resistance was any- 
where met with, except at Nanking and Chinkiang, where at 
least the proud Manchus had the courage to commit wholesale 
suicide with their families. | 

In the second war of 1858-60 the allies had equally little 
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difficulty in sweeping before them the combined Chinese and 
Manchus at Tientsin and Peking. Japan in Formosa and 
Loochoo (1874), the Russians in Kulja (1870-80), the French 
in Tonkin (1883-4), the Japanese in Korea (1885)—each in 
turn made light work of Chinese military pretensions, — 
until at last the Japanese war of 1894-5 forced China as 
a whole, apart from its effete Government, seriously to think, 
especially when Russia, Germany, France, and Great Britain . 
took advantage of China’s abject helplessness to extend their 
occupied territory in Liaotung (Manchuria), Kiaochow (Shan- 
tung), Kwangchowwan (south coast), and Kowloon (opposite 
Hongkong). When. even Italy and Portugal began to show 
signs of acquisitiveness China at last began to bestir herself 
in earnest, and the feelings of the people, apart from the 
Government, found a vent in the formidable ‘ Boxer ’ outbreak ; 
which in turn led up to the Revolution of 1911, the Republic 
of 1912, and the abortive Constitutional Monarchy of 1916. 

During the past ten years the once despised military classes 
have come into their own : formerly no decent educated man 
would be a soldier, and even the successful campaign generals, 
such as Tséng Kuo-fan, Tso Tsung-t‘ang, and Li Hung-chang, 
were always civilians. The Manchus at last set the example in 
1906 by giving their princes military education and commands ; 
the better classes of Chinese quickly took the cue, and now the 
military are in a fair way of becoming the ‘ praetorian ’ 
masters of China. 


CoNCLUSION 


It must not be forgotten that the administrative system 
of China is still in a state of flux, and a vast amount of energy 
is being daily manifested by the various departments of state. 
Much of this is experimental and tentative, and may at any 
moment collapse under rebellion and anarchy. Consequently 
nothing is here said of the working of the new educational 
system ; the provisional gendarmerie; the schools of agri- 
culture and industry ; the head customs control, nominally 
also in supreme charge of the foreign maritime customs ; the 
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improved salt gabelle, vastly extended under the management 
of Sir R. Dane ; the numerous central and provincial foreign 
and native adviserships; the diplomatic officers dispatched 
by the Peking Foreign Office to many of the provinces and 
great commercial centres ; the new prison acts, and the dif- 
ferent grades of justice; the ‘country-clearing ’ or order- 
restoring military commissions ; the stamp act, land transfer 
acts, licence acts, wine and tobacco monopolies, &c.; in the 
administration of all which the Asien or new prefects will 
always take a practical share. 


CHAPTER XI 


BRITISH LAW AND ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
| IN CHINA. 


Definitions—Exterritoriality—British Administration of Justice in China— 
The Law administered by British Courts—British Law special to China 
—Treaty Ports—Mixed Court—Foreign Possessions and Protectorates 


DEFINITIONS 


“Cuina ’ excludes Hongkong, Wei-hai-wei, Macao, Dairen, 
and Tsingtau (Kiaochow). 
‘Foreigner ’ ineludes British subject and excludes Chinese 
subject. 
EXTERRITORIALITY 


The cumbrous word ‘ exterritoriality ’ expresses the fact 
that persons live within the confines of any State under 
foreign law and foreign administration of justice, and not 
under those of.the territorial sovereign. In China the subjects 
of the Treaty Powers—that is, of those States which have 
treaties with China—are amenable in China only to their own 
law administered by their own officials: thus a British 
subject is amenable to English law administered by British 
courts, a French citizen to French law administered by 
French courts, and so on; and a Chinese, of course, to 
Chinese courts. This system is very inferior in completeness | 
and symmetry to the plenary jurisdiction of the territorial 
sovereign; but it works in practice more smoothly than 
could be expected. Its reason is, generally, the difference 
between Western and Eastern civilization, and, specifically, 
that in China, as in the old type of Asiatic Empire, punish- 
ments are barbarous and justice is administered according to 
good conscience (supposing that the conscience in question is 
good), whereas in Western States we have adopted in modern 
times more humane punishments, and have learnt from the 
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Romans to distrust the individual conscience, and to prefer 
the reign of positive law, to which the judge is bound to 
conform. 


BRITISH ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN CHINA 


Our Legislature has provided for the administration of. 
justice to British subjects—that is, to all persons who owe 
allegiance to His Majesty or enjoy His Majesty’s protection— 
by conferring upon the King the power to legislate for British 
subjects in China by Order-in-Council : this power now rests 
upon the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1890. Such Orders are 
made by the King, with the advice of His Privy Council, 
from time to time as the needs of the day may require. The 
principal China Order-in-Council, dated October 24, 1904, 
establishes a Supreme Court with two judges resident at 
Shanghai, and Provincial Courts, with the consul as judge, 
in the consular districts, the whole territory of the Chinese 
Republic being divided into 28 consular districts (the limits 
of which will be found defined in the Foreign Office List). 
More important civil and criminal cases are heard every- 
where by a judge of the Supreme Court, the jurisdiction of 
which corresponds roughly with that of the High Court in 
England ; while the jurisdiction of the Provincial Courts 
corresponds roughly with that of the County Courts and of 
justices of the peace in England. There is an appeal from 
a Provincial to the Supreme Court, and an appeal in civil 
cases from the Supreme Court to His Majesty’s Privy Council 
in London. Further, there is an appeal, civil and criminal, 
from a judge of the Supreme Court to the Full Court consisting 
of both judges sitting together. 


THE LAW ADMINISTERED BY BRITISH CouURTS 


The law administered by the above courts is to be found: 

(a) in Acts of the Imperial Parliament when these are made 
in express terms to apply to His Majesty’s foreign jurisdiction, 
e.g. the Regimental Debts Act, 1893; 

(6) in Orders-in-Council. 
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The law falling under (a) is very sparse: the great body of 
the law falls under .(b). The Orders-in-Council, generally 
speaking, apply to His Majesty’s subjects in China, English 
law for the time being in force in England, but subject always 
to the special provisions of the Orders. The way to ascertain 
the law is therefore to inquire: Is there a special provision 
in the Orders? and if there is not, then to a What is 
the law of England ? 

Again, subordinate legislation enacted in England by 
administrative orders of the various departments, under the | 
authority of some Act of Parliament, is exercised in China 
by King’s Regulations, e.g. Harbour, Pilotage, Prison, and 
General Port Regulations. Such regulations are made by 
His Majesty’s Minister, and approved by the King through 
the Secretary of State, under the authority of art. 155-9 of 
the Order-in-Council, 1904. 

Again Municipal By-Laws are made by the sonnel of the 
settlement or concession in question and confirmed by His 
Majesty’s Minister. 


LAW SPECIAL TO CHINA 


The general provisions of the law of England are known 
or can be ascertained: it will suffice if the more important 
provisions special to China are detailed here. 

Smuggling.—Act. 70 of the Order-in-Council, 1904, makes 
smuggling or the attempt to smuggle into or out of China 
punishable by fine and imprisonment. 

Levying W ar.—Art. 71 makes taking part in any operation of 
war in China punishable by fine, imprisonment, and deportation. 

Piracy.—Art. 72 provides that the Supreme Court may try 
piracy wherever committed. 

Violation of Treaty.—Art. 73 makes violation of any Treaty 
between His Majesty and China punishable in accordance 
with the provisions of the Treaty. 

Sedition.—Any person publishing matter calculated to 
excite tumult or disorder may be tried and punished by the 
Supreme Court. 
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Offences against Religion—Any person who publicly 
derides, mocks, or insults any religion or any religious service 
in China may be imprisoned and fined. 

Deportation.—Where there is reasonable ground to appre- 
hend that the conduct of any person is likely to produce, or 
excite to, a breach of the peace, he may be required to give 
security, and, on his failure, be deported from China. 

Registration.—Every resident British subject shall in 
January of every year register himself at the Consulate of the 

consular district within which he is resident, failure subjecting 
him to fine and imprisonment. 


TREATY-PORTS 


Before the war of 1839-42 China was closed to foreigners, 
except a strangled trade with Canton. A treaty-port means 
a place opened by treaty to the residence and trade of 
foreigners. The ports vary in respect of the conditions under 
which foreigners reside at them ; and something must be said 
here about these conditions. 

(a) Shanghai. The district open to foreign trade is called 
the International Settlement—an area within which foreigners 
are free to buy land, and to live under their own Municipal 
Government. The Municipal Charter is contained in the 
Land Regulations under which local government is vested in 
a popularly elected Council. That Council is the municipal 
authority not only for resident foreigners but for more than 
half a million Chinese inhabitants. The Council employs 
a large staff of civil servants and a police force nearly 2,000 
strong: it has been very successful, and Shanghai enjoys 
a singularly efficient municipal government. 

The French occupy a contiguous area which they call the 
French Concession. 

(6) Canton, Tientsin, Hankow, Kiukiang, and Chinkiang. At 
these ports the land occupied by the British community is 
a concession to His Majesty’s Government, and not a settle- 
ment as at Shanghai. A concession as we use the word in 
China is an area leased by the Chinese Government to His 
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Majesty’s Government, and sublet in small building lots to 
British merchants, who manage their own municipal govern- 
ment through an elected council. 

At Tientsin and Hankow similar concessions are also held 
by other Treaty Powers. 

(c) Other Ports. At the other ports the area within which 
foreigners may live has usually not been strictly defined, nor 
do they enjoy formal municipal rights, although some attempt 
in that direction is often made by a road committee, or 
some such body. 


MrIxED CouRTS 


Although Chinese living within the settlement at Shang- 
hai or the concessions at Canton and the other ports above 
mentioned are subject to Chinese administration, it has 
been found that the Chinese magistrate requires stiffening 
both in respect of character and of knowledge of law: this 
has been done by requiring that a foreign assessor shall sit 
with him in all cases in which a foreigner is plaintiff, or in 
which foreign interests are concerned. The court so formed, 
i.e. by a Chinese magistrate and a foreign assessor sitting 
together, is known as the mixed court, a term which, without 
explanation, might lead one astray, because this term was 
applied in Egypt to a very different institution. The large 
Chinese population and the wealth of the Shanghai settle- 
ment have made the Shanghai Mixed Court an important 
tribunal dealing with an immense mass of business, and having 
often thrown upon it the difficult duty of finding a rule to 
apply to those civil claims for which Chinese custom does 
not provide. 


‘ ForREIGN POSSESSIONS AND PROTECTORATES 


Hongkong. This is of course British territory, enjoying the 
usual institutions of a crown colony. 

Macao is a Portuguese possession administered by a governor. 

Weihaiwei is a territory leased by the Chinese to the 
British Government, with plenary jurisdiction over the 
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Chinese inhabitants. It is administered by a commissioner 
with magistrates and a judge who is usually resident at 
Shanghai. The law administered is British law under 
Orders-in-Council, asin China Proper, except that for Chinese 
due regard is had to native custom. 

Kuantung (capital, Dairen) is a territory leased by Japan. 

Tsingtau (Kiaochow) is a territory formerly leased by 
Germany, but now in the occupation of Japan. 

Kwangchowwan is a territory leased to France, and under 
the administration of the Governor of Indo-China. 


CHAPTER XII 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF CHINA 


Introduction—Natural Regions—North China—Central China—Chekiang 
and Fukien—South China—Foreign trade. 


INTRODUCTION 


As the density of population in China averages over 200 to 
the square mile, it is obvious that the economic resources of 
the country must be considerable. Among these agriculture 
undoubtedly holds the first place, and the majority of the 
Chinese gain their living more or less directly by the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. For this predominance of agriculture there 
are several reasons. The country falls almost entirely within 
the monsoon region of Asia, and the combination of summer 
heat and rainfall affords the conditions necessary for the 
production of rice and other important food crops over the 
greater part of the country. The pressure of an increasing 
population upon the means of subsistence has, moreover, been 
partly met by more intensive methods of cultivation. The 
development of irrigation, frequent and laborious tillage, and 
the careful utilization of the waste products of the community, 
have all contributed to an increased yield from the land. To 
such an extent, indeed, has the close cultivation of the soil 
been carried, that in places there is a population of over 
2,000 to the square mile. Agricultural holdings are generally 
small, frequently they do not exceed an acre or two in extent, 
and the whole attention of the farmer and his family is devoted 
to obtaining from the land as large a return as possible. Under 
such conditions pastoral farming practically does not exist 
except upon ground too poor or too hilly for any other purpose. 
Oxen, donkeys, and buffalo are kept, but as beasts of burden, 
and practically every farmer owns pigs and poultry. 
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But although the Chinese cultivator displays the greatest 
industry, and sometimes an empirical knowledge of important 
agricultural principles, there is little doubt but that he might 
increase the return from the land by the adoption of more 
scientific methods of cultivation. This is more especially the 
case where processes of an industrial nature are involved. In 
the production of silk, for example, he has had to yield first 
place to the Japanese, and from many markets his tea has 
been driven out by that from India and Ceylon. In both 
cases a little timely foresight and a less conservative attitude 
would have done much to enable him to maintain his position. 

Apart from agriculture the economic resources of the 
country have been but imperfectly developed. Mineral de- 
posits are believed to be widely distributed, but their extent 
is not fully known, and they have up to the present only been 
partially exploited. Even where they are worked the methods 
employed are frequently of a primitive description, and the 
total output is relatively insignificant. Manufactures are 
widespread, but they are designed in the main to meet local 
needs, and are, with a few exceptions, of too rudimentary 
and inadequate a character to find a market abroad. In some 
of the ports modern methods have been adopted and modern 
machinery installed, but such concerns are generally in the 
hands of foreigners. In China as a whole it is probably still 
true that human labour is cheaper than machinery. In other 
respects also the country suffers from lack of development. 
There are few good roads, the means of transport are generally 
of a primitive description, rivers and canals are not utilized 
as they might be. Within recent years considerable progress 
has been made with the construction of railways, but here 
also much remains to be done, and until it is done economic 
progress must necessarily be slow. 


NaTuRAL REGIONS 
A study of the physical structure, climate, and vegetation 
of China enables us to distinguish three major geographical 
regions which we may respectively designate as Northern, 
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Central, and Southern China. In addition there are the pro- 
vinces of Chekiang and Fukien, which are in a sense inter- 
mediate between Central and South China. A survey of the 
country can best be made by treating each of these regions 
separately, as the relations between geographical conditions 
and economic development will thus be more clearly brought 
out. At the same time it must be borne in mind that the 
comparative lack of statistical information which exists forbids 
that definiteness of exposition which would be possible in the 
case of a country whose economic resources had been systema- 
tically surveyed. 


NortH CHINA 


Includes the provinces of Kansu, Shensi (north of the Tsin- 
ling mountains), Shansi, Honan, Chihli, and Shantung. Though 
these provinces lie in the main in the basin of the Huang Ho, 
the northern part of Chihli is drained by the Pei Ho and the 
tributaries of the Liao, much of Shantung by short rivers 
flowing directly to the sea, and the south-east of Honan by 
the affluents of the Huai. Nevertheless, they form together 
a fairly well-defined geographical region. 

Kansu, Shensi, Shansi, the west of Honan, and the east of 
Shantung are mountainous, while the east of Honan, the 
greater part of Chihli, and the west of Shantung belong to the 
plain of the Huang Ho. Throughout the mountainous area, 
except in parts of Kansu and in Shantung, there are great 
deposits of loess, which are generally of considerable fertility. 
This loess, which is an earth of brown-yellow colour so soft 
that one can easily rub it to pieces with the fingers, is believed 
to be the product of rock-waste in Central Asia, carried from 
that region by the agency of wind and water. Its great 
fertility is probably due in part to the inclusion within it of 
organic matter derived from the decay of grasses growing upon 
its surface, and in part to capillary action, drawing from below 
ground water containing lime dissolved from the underlying 
limestone rocks. On the other hand it is very porous, and the 
crops grown upon it accordingly suffer in periods of drought, 
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while the practice of irrigation, in which the Chinese excel, 
is less feasible here than elsewhere, as the rivers have cut their 
way down through the loess on to the hard rocks below. On 
the plains of the Huang Ho also there are wide stretches of 
loess, although in the vicinity of the rivers sandy soils generally 
prevail. 

The climate of the Huang Ho basin is more extreme than 
in any other part of China. Over the greater part of the region 
the winters are cold, and in many places the rivers are frozen 
for several months of the year. The summers are hot, and 
in July the mean temperature of the lowlands is at least 
80°F. Precipitation varies with local conditions, but as a rule 
averages between 20 and 40 inches a year. Vegetation, of 
course, is mainly controlled by climate. The severe winters 
exclude most tropical and sub-tropical perennial plants from 
the region; on the other hand the hot summers permit the 
cultivation of cotton, and, in a few favoured localities, of rice. 
Otherwise the vegetation is, generally speaking, that of the 
temperate zone. Among the more common trees are the birch, 
beech, oak, pine, and poplar ; the fruits include apples, pears, 
apricots, and peaches; wheat, millet, peas, and beans are 
among the staple food-stuffs cultivated. 


Agriculture 


In all parts of the region under consideration agriculture is 
an important pursuit, but among the districts especially noted 
for their fertility are the valley of the Wei in Shensi, the plain 
of Taiytian in Shansi, the region drained by the Lo in Honan, 
and various parts of the Great Plain. In addition to the widely 
distributed food-crops already mentioned, some rice is pro- 
duced in the valley of the Wei; cotton is grown in several 
provinces, but not to the same extent as further south, though 
it is said that the output of Shantung is steadily increasing ; 
opium was formerly an important crop of Kansu, and is 
probably still grown to some extent; wild silk is obtained 
from silkworms which feed upon the leaves of the oak in 
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Honan, Chihli, and more especially Shantung. Among other 
industrial plants may be mentioned the soya-bean which is 
grown here, but not so extensively as in Manchuria ; ground- 
nuts, which are exported from Shensi and Shantung, and 
sesamum and gingelly, both of which are used in the manufac- 
ture of vegetable oils. The cultivation of fruit flourishes in 
various parts of the region, but is of special importance in the 
south-west of Shansi, in the south-west of Chihli, and in the 
west of Shantung. In Shantung also the vine is cultivated, and 
the manufacture of wine is an industry of some importance. 

The timber resources of North China have been much 
impoverished. Reckless deforestation has been permitted, 
‘and except around the villages little replanting has taken 
place. There are still considerable forested areas in the south- 
west of Kansu, in parts of Shansi, and on the Tsin-ling moun- 
tains in Shensi, but elsewhere the land has been denuded of 
its most valuable timber. As a result the damage done by 
floods has in many cases been intensified, and much good 
agricultural soil has been washed away. Within recent years 
experimental plantations have been established by Britain 
and Germany at Weihaiwei and Tsingtau respectively. 


Minerals 


Such investigations as have been made have revealed the 
existence of considerable deposits of mineral wealth through- 
out the region, but comparatively little has as yet been done 
towards its exploitation. Coal is perhaps most widely dis- 
tributed. Huge deposits of that mineral are known to exist 
in Shansi, where it is mined at Pingtingchow and elsewhere, 
but by native methods, and the output is not great. Much 
more important under existing conditions are the mines owned. 
by the Kailan Mining Administration at Kaiping and Lanchow, 
about 80 miles from Tientsin. In 1914 these produced 
2,780,000 tons of good bituminous coal. The Pekin Syndicate 
has mines at Tsinghwachen in Honan, where good steam coal 
and anthracite are produced. In Shantung the coalfields are 
found in the western part of the mountainous region, mainly 
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in Weihsien and Poshan. Some belong to a German company, 
while others are in the possession of the Chinese. Iron is also 
widely distributed, but it is not yet certain that the deposits 
are sufficiently great to assure the growth of a large iron 
industry. Other minerals, including gold, copper, and petro- 
leum, are found in various parts of the region. Salt is obtained 
from a salt lake in the south-east of Shansi, and by evaporation 
from sea-water along the coast. 


Manufactures 


Manufactured articles are in the main produced by native 
methods. Woollen goods, much in demand on account of the 
cold winters, are made at Lanchowfu in Kansu and elsewhere. 
In all parts of the country the spinning and weaving of cotton 
is carried on as a domestic industry. Modern cotton mills, on 
the other hand, have been erected at Tientsin, Tsingtau, and 
several other towns. The manufacture of silk goods is an 
important industry in Shantung and Honan. Steam filatures 
have been established at Chefoo and Tsingtau, but much of the 
raw silk is still reeled by hand. The province of Shantung is 
also noted for the manufacture of pongees, which are made 
from the tussah silk produced by the wild silkworm. Straw- 
plait is an important product in the west of Shantung and the 
south of Chihli, where a suitable variety of wheat straw is 
grown. 

Trade 

In the upper part of its course the Huang Ho flows over 
a rocky bed, while in the lower part it is frequently obstructed 
by shallows caused by the deposition of material brought down 
from the loess region. It is, therefore, as a general rule, un- 
suitable for navigation, and no great port has developed near 
its mouth. Tientsin, on the Pei Ho, has accordingly become 
the great commercial centre of Northern China. It is at the 
meeting place of routes from Manchuria and Mongolia, as well 
as from the west and the south of China; and it serves as the 
main collecting and distributing centre of the greater part of 
the basin of the Huang Ho. Chefoo, on the northern shore of 
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the Shantung peninsula, has suffered greatly within recent 
years from the competition of the German (now the Japanese) 
port of Tsingtau on the southern shore. The latter, with its 
better harbour and with railway facilities, has diverted much 
trade from Chefoo which that port is unlikely to regain. 


CENTRAL CHINA 


The basin of the Yangtse is in many respects the most 
important region in China. Physically it may be regarded as 
a series of steps downward from the Tibetan plateau, each of 
which has been tilted backward in such a way as to cause the 
formation of a lake basin between its eastern edge and the step 
farther to the west. These lake basins formed areas of sedi- 
mentation which have been wholly or partially filled up, and 
now consist to a great extent of fertile land. Szechwan, part 
of which forms the first step, is mountainous in the west and 
in the extreme east ; in the centre, at an elevation varying 
from 600 to 2,000 feet, lies the famous Red Basin. This basin 
is a region of great fertility, and one part of it, the Chengtu 
plateau, is probably the most densely populated agricultural 
area in the world. The next step downward is represented by 
the provinces of Hupeh and Hunan. In the former there is 
much fertile soil in the valley of its main river, the Han, but the 
hills are generally barren except in the west where they are 
forested ; in the latter, which is drained by the Hsiang Kiang, 
the Yiian Kiang, and the Tzi Kiang, the most intensively 
cultivated areas lie on the alluvial soils round the Tung-t‘ing 
lake, into which they drain, and in the valleys of the rivers 
themselves, more especially in those of the Hsiang and the 
lower Yiian. The hills are cultivated in some places, forested 
in others. Farther to the east and at a lower elevation lie the 
provinces of Kiangsiand Anhwei. The greater part of Kiangsi 
igs mountainous, but there are considerable areas of fertile soil 
round the P‘o-yang lake in the north, in the valleys of the Kan 
and other rivers, and on the lower slopes of the hills. In 
Anhwei the chief agricultural areas lie in the south, in the 
valley of the Yangtse, and in the north, in the plain of the 
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Huai. Kiangsu, which falls to sea-level, is generally a plain, 
and, especially in the south, is of great fertility. The northern 
parts of Anhwei and Kiangsu, it may be here noted, belong 
climatically to the Great Plain of the Huang Ho. | 
_ The climate of the Yangtse basin presents a marked con- 
trast to that of the Huang Ho. The summers are longer and 
hotter, while the winters are much milder. In January the 
mean sea-level temperature is about 40° F., but the thermo- 
meter frequently falls to freezing-point, or lower, and ice is 
sometimes found on the smaller lakes. The precipitation also 
is greater. South of the Yangtse the mean annual rainfall 
varies from 60 to 80 inches: north of the river it is between 
40 and 60 inches except in the north-west, where it is less. 
As a result of these climatic differences a sub-tropical vege- 
tation takes the place of the temperate vegetation of the 
Huang Ho basin. The bamboo, the camphor-tree, the mul- 
berry, the banyan, the camellia, and the orange are all widely 
distributed, together with trees which produce wax, tallow, 
and varnish ; rice becomes the chief food of the people and 
is grown everywhere; tea and sugar-cane are cultivated in 
various places ; China-grass and other fibres are grown. In 
addition, variations in altitude permit most of the plants of 
the previous region to thrive. 


Agriculture 


The general conditions under which agriculture is carried 
on in this region also differ from those which prevail in the 
north. Except over limited areas loess soils are not found. The 
possibilities of irrigation, on the other hand, are much greater, — 
and in several provinces there is an extensive canal system . 
devised partly for that purpose. The land is also more produc- 
tive, as favourable climatic conditions make it possible to 
obtain two, and sometimes three, crops in the course of the year. 

Opium was formerly one of the staple crops of the region, 
but except in the less accessible parts of Szechwan, Kiangsi, 
and Kiangsu, its cultivation seems to have been almost 
entirely suppressed. In Szechwan, where it was perhaps 
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most extensively grown, attempts have been ade to replace 
it by*‘cotton and wheat, in Hupeh by tobacco, and in Kiangsi 
by silk. The cultivation of the mulberry is the basis of the 
large and important silk industry of the region. Unfortunately 
the methods employed in raising the silkworm are still of 
& primitive nature, and, as has been frequently urged, even 
a slight advance in sericulture would lead to a largely increased 
yield of raw silk. Among the more important silk-producing 
provinces are Szechwan, which is noted for yellow silk, and 
Kiangsu, still more famous for white silk. Tea is an important 
crop in Hupeh, Hunan, Kiangsi, and Anhwei, Anhwei being 
noted for green teas, the others for black. Here again the 
methods employed, both in the cultivation of the tea-plant 
and in the preparation of the leaf, are unscientific, and China 
has almost entirely lost the British market because of her 
failure to produce a tea which is at once good and cheap. 
Cotton is extensively cultivated in the valley of the Han, in 
the lowlands of Hunan and Kiangsi, and in the delta lands 
of the Yangtse. The staple is short, but the best varieties 
are whiter and softer than Indian cotton, and there is a con- 
siderable demand for it both at home and abroad. The 
average yield per acre in China is estimated at 176 lb., which 
is considerably better than the Indian yield, and not far short 
of the American. Jt is said, however, that in the Yangtse 
basin crops averaging between 300 and 400 Ib. to the acre 
are sometimes obtained. Within recent years various attempts 
have been made to improve the "quality of the silk, tea, and 
cotton produced in this region, but it is questionable whether 
much progress has as yet been made.. Other industrial crops 
include ramie, from which grass-cloth is made, tobacco, the 
demand for which appears to have grown with the suppres- 
sion of opium, medicinal plants, indigo, ae and vegetable 
wax and tallow. 


Minerals 


In the region under consideration there are important 
deposits of coal and iron, though the mineral wealth as a whole 
L2 
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is probably not so great as in the basin of the Huang Ho. 
Coal is obtained by native methods in Szechwan, Hunan, and 
elsewhere, but the most important fields worked on modern 
lines are those belonging to the Han Yeh Ping Iron and Coal 
Company at Pingsianghsien in Kiangsi. These now produce 
over half a milliontonsperannum, At T‘ieh-shan-pu in Hupeh 
the same Company also works what has been described as one 
of the richest iron mines in the world and from it obtains the 
ore which is used in the iron-works at Hanyang. China is 
the chief producer of antimony in the world, and much of her 
supply comes from Hunan, where it is widely distributed. 
The raw ore is treated for export at Changsha, where there 
now are important refining works. Lead and zinc are obtained 
in increasing quantities from the Shui-k‘ou-shan mines, also 
situated in Hunan. Salt is an important product of Szechwan, 
where there are large brine-wells. Other deposits of mineral 
wealth throughout the region are but imperfectly known. 


Manufactures 


The basin of the Yangtse is one of varied industrial activity. 
The domestic manufacture of cotton goods is a common pur- 
suit, and in Hupeh native workshops produce piece-goods 
for expert to other parts of China. Modern factories for 
spinning and weaving cotton have been established at Shang- 
hai, Hankow, Changsha, Tsingpo, and elsewhere. The 
manufacture of silk fabrics is followed mainly in those pro- 
vinces in which the silkworm is reared, and Szechwan and 
Kiangsu are particularly noted for their piece-goods. Modern 
steam filatures have been erected at Shanghai, Chinkiang, 
and several other towns. At Hanyang, on the other side of 
the Yangtse from Hankow, one of the most interesting indus- 
trial experiments in China has been initiated. There, a Chinese 
company already mentioned (the Han Yeh Ping Iron. and 
Coal Company), working on European lines but under Chinese 
_ control, has established important iron- and steel-works, and - 
not only manufactures steel rails for use in China itself, but - 
exports pig-iron to Japan and the United States. It also 
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controls the Yangtse Engineering Works, some distance lower 
down the river. The town of Kingtehchen, in Kiangsi, is noted 
all over China for the manufacture of porcelain and earthen- 
ware, the kaolin being obtained from decaying granitic rocks in 
the north-east of the province. Before the T‘ai-p‘ing rebellion 
the product was held in high esteem, but it now consists 
mainly of rice-bowls, which are sent to all parts of the empire. 

Among the manufactures of Shanghai, which is becoming 
an important industrial centre, may also be noted ship- 
building, flour-milling, paper-making, brewing, and tanning. 
Miscellaneous native products of the Yangtse basin include 
Indian ink, indigo, paper, and furniture. 


Trade 


Shanghai, which is situated upon the Huang-p‘u (Whangpoo), 
about twelve miles from its confluence with the Yangtse, is the 
most important centre of foreign trade in the whole of China. 
‘Not only does it serve the greater part of the rich and fertile 
Yangtse basin, but, owing to the absence of first-class ports 
farther north, it acts as the commercial entrepdt for much 
of the basin of the Huang Ho as well. It lies at a consider- _ 
able distance from the sea, but is situated at the first point 
on the Yangtse suitable for a great port. Chinkiang is at 
the crossing-point of the Grand Canal and the Yangtse. 
Unfortunately the construction of the southern part of the 
canal is defective, and during periods of low water it cannot 
carry all the goods it otherwise would. Accordingly, since 
the opening of the Tientsin-Pukow railway some of the trade 
of Chinkiang has been diverted to Nanking, which lies on 
the Yangtse opposite to Pukow. The latter port is also con- 
nected with Shanghai, and with the further development of 
railway communications will probably assume considerable 
importance. Kiukiang, which is situated on the south bank 
of the Yangtse, near the mouth of the Poyang lake, is the port 
for much of the goods produced in the vicinity of the lake 
and of the rivers draining into it. Hankow, which is part of 
the great triple town of Hankow-Hanyang-Wuchang, has 
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grown up at the confluence of the Han with the main river. 
It is already connected with Peking by rail, and will eventually 
be linked up with Canton. When, in addition, the projected 
lines east and west along the Yangtse valley have been con- 
structed, Hankow will not only be a great railway centre, 
but one of the most important commercial towns in the whole 
of China. Ichang is situated at the lower end of the rapids 
of the Yangtse, and here all goods for Chungking, the great 
port of Szechwan, were formerly transhipped from steamship 
to junk. Within the last few years, however, specially con- 
structed steamers with cargo-floats in tow, have succeeded in 
making the passage to Chungking during a considerable part 
of each year. Were pains taken to remove some of the worst 
obstructions in the course of the river, the steamer traffic, and 
hence the trade of Chungking, would probably benefit to 
@ great extent. 


CHEKIANG AND FUKIEN 


The two provinces of Chekiang and Fukien occupy an 
intermediate position between the basin of the Yangtse and 
that of the Si Kiang. They belong in the main to the massif 
of Southern China, and the various ranges of which that 
massif is composed here run from south-west to north-east, 
or more or less parallel to the coast. The rivers are therefore 
short and swift, and communication with the interior is 
difficult. The north of Chekiang belongs to the delta of the 
Yangtse, but elsewhere there is little lowland except in the 
valleys of the rivers, and in order to obtain a cultivable area 
the hills are often terraced to a considerable height. In 
Chekiang especially, many of the hill slopes are exceedingly 
fertile, and both provinces are densely populated. The 
climate is favourable to the cultivation of many sub-tropical 
products. The sunimers are long and hot, and the winters 
are mild, the lowlands at least being protected by the hills 
from the cold winds of winter. The food crops include rice, 
wheat, and sugar-cane, the latter being grown mainly in the 
south. Tea.was formerly an important product of both pro- 
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vinces, and that of Fukien had for long a very high reputation 
in the world’s markets. Nowadays, however, most of that 
which is produced is consumed within the country itself. In 
Chekiang the mulberry is cultivated, and the manufacture of 
silk is an important industry ; piece-goods noted for their 
excellence are woven at Hangchow and elsewhere. The 
camphor-tree is found in both provinces, and the distillation 
of camphor has for some years been extensively carried on. 
Unfortunately trees have not been planted to replace those 
cut down, and the end of the industry is said to be in sight. 
Cotton is grown throughout the region, and there are cotton- 
mills at Hangchow and Ningpo. Minerals are believed to be 
abundant in Fukien, but so far little has been done for their 
development. 

‘ Owing to the indented nature of its coast-line the region is 
provided with some good ports. Hangchow, on Hangchow 
Bay, is at the southern entrance to the Grand Canal. Ningpo, 
~ on the left bank of the Yung Kiang and near the south shore 
of Hangchow Bay, has considerable local trade. Amoy, situ- 
ated on an island at the mouth of the Lung Kiang, has one 


of the best harbours in the south of China, and was formerly. 


the great centre for the export of tea from Formosa. 


SoutH CHINA 


Consists of the four provinces of Yunnan, Kweichow, 
Kwangsi, and Kwangtung. The whole of Kwangsi and 
Kwangtung lie within the basin of the Si Kiang, but parts 
of Yunnan and Kweichow drain to the north and to the south 
of that river. The greater part of Yunnan forms a plateau 
with an average elevation of about 7,000 feet, but it is much 
cut up by mountain ranges. In the plains between these 
ranges there are considerable areas of fertile soil, and it is 


there that the bulk of the inhabitants are found. The valleys | 


in the west and south of the province are generally unhealthy, 
and are in the main occupied by more primitive people. 


7 


Kweichow is also mountainous; in the west the average 
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height of the land is about 5,000 feet, and in the east about 
3,000 feet. Here, too, there are many high plains which are 
devoted to agriculture, but much of the land is infertile. In 
Kwangsi the elevation falls to 2,000 to 3,000 feet, and the 
greater part of the province is covered with hills. There are 
few large plains, and it is only in the east and south-east that 
there are extensive areas of cultivated land. After Kansu 
and Yunnan this province is the least densely populated in 
the whole of China Proper. In Kwangtung the land descends 
to the delta of the Si Kiang. The more mountainous districts 
are rocky and unproductive, but the lowlands are very fertile 
. and yield valuable crops. 

Throughout the whole region the climate is sub-tropical in 
_ the lowlands, but in the uplands varies according to altitude. 
The summers are long and hot, the winters are, on the whole, 
mild ; in January the mean temperature at Canton is between 
55° and 60° F., though the thermometer occasionally falls 
below freezing-point. The mean annual precipitation varies 
from 60 to 80 inches. 

South China, with the exception of the lowland area of 
Kwangtung, is in a more undeveloped condition than any 
other part of the country. For this there are several reasons. 
~The physical structure of the region has afforded a refuge to 
the aboriginal inhabitants and has retarded the occupation 
and settlement of the country by the Chinese. The great 
distance from the seat of government has hindered the enforce- 
ment of order, and brigandage is still rife in many quarters. 
Further, competent observers are inclined to agree that in 
Yunnan at least the excessive use of opium has had a most 
disastrous effect upon the moral fibre of the population. 

Owing to the varied topography and climate of the region 
its vegetation is probably more diversified than any found 
elsewhere in China. Among the principal trees in the low- 
land areas are ebony, mahogany, and teak ; the fruits include 
the banana, the pineapple, and the pomegranate ; caoutchouc, 
aniseed, and the trees which produce tallow, vegetable wax, 
and camphor are important from the industrial point of view. 
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Agriculture 


As elsewhere, agriculture is the chief pursuit of the people. 
The food-crops include rice and sugar-cane, maize and other 
cereals. Opium was formerly an important crop in Yunnan 
and Kweichow, and it appears to be still cultivated to some 
extent in the less accessible districts. The suppression of the 
drug has undoubtedly caused great temporary loss to the 
farmers in these provinces. Tea is grown in Yunnan and 
Kwangtung, but the output of the latter province at least 
does not appear to be held in high repute. The wild silkworm 
is found in Yunnan, and in Kwangtung the mulberry is culti- 
vated, but in neither case is the silk obtained equal to the 
best of that produced in the basin of the Yangtse. Among 
other vegetable products of this region are cotton, tobacco, 
cassia, spices, and ramie. 


Minerals 


The mineral wealth of the country is as yet but imperfectly 
known. Especially is this the case in Yunnan, where it is 
believed to be extensively distributed. The most important 
mines in that province at the present time are at Kokiuchang, 
near Mengtsz, where large quantities of tin are obtained by 
native methods. Among the other minerals of the region, 
which are all worked to a greater or less extent, are antimony, 
copper, lead, and zinc. Coal is plentiful, and is mined at 
several places, but chiefly at Shiuchow in the province of 
Kwangtung. It is not improbable that the future may show 
that the mineral resources of this region are of considerable 
value. 

Manufactures . 

The weaving of cotton and silk goods, the manufacture of 
sugar, paper-making, and industries of a similar nature are 
all carried on in various parts of the region. In Kwangtung 
industrial activity is more varied, and Canton and Fatshan 
are important manufacturing centres where cotton, woollen, 
and silk fabrics, lacquer-ware, matting, paper, and pottery 
are all produced on a considerable scale. 
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Trade 


Canton, which is the commercial centre for the whole 
basin of the Si Kiang, is connected by waterways with 
- almost every part of the province of Kwangtung. It is also 
in easy communication with Hongkong, and large ocean- 
going steamers are able to ascend the river as far as Whampoa, 
twelve miles below the city. Within recent years, however, 
Canton has lost some of its trade to Wuchow, which is now 
the entrepot for Kwangsi, and to Samshui, which taps the 
traffic on the North River. Steamers can ascend from Canton 
as far as Wuchow, but only during the wet season, and much > 
of the trade of the former city, not only with Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi, but with the south of Kweichow and the east of 
Yunnan, is now carried on by means of motor-boats. 

Owing to the mountainous nature of the country the west 
and north of Yunnan are difficult to reach from the basin of 
the Si Kiang, and much of the goods imported into these 
districts comes from Burma through Tengyueh to Talifu, 
whence it is distributed over a wide area, extending even into 
Szechwan. Various proposals for connecting Talifu with a 
Burmese port have as yet failed to materialize. 


ForREIGN TRADE 


The chief exports of China include silk, soya beans, bean 
cake and bean oil, tea, cotton, sesamum, hides, straw-braid, 
tin, and various other articles mainly of an agricultural nature. 
For long China was the chief silk-producing country in the 
world, a position which is now occupied by Japan. The 
greatly extended use of soya beans and their products in 
Kurope has led to a remarkable increase in the amount 
exported, and they now hold the second place among the 
exports of the country. They come, however, from Man- 
churia rather than from China Proper. Tea is exported 
principally to Russia and to the United States, the former 
country taking the bulk of the better varieties. The quantity 
sent to the United Kingdom does not much exceed 5 per 
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cent. of its total import. Raw cotton is both imported and 
exported. A certain amount of the Chinese product is sent 
to Japan, where it is preferred on account of its whiteness, 
while Indian cotton is imported for use in the mills of Shanghai 
and other towns. 

The principal imports include cotton goods, rice, oil, sugar, 
metals, railway plant, fish, and-coal. Almost 30 per cent. of 
the total imports consist of cotton goods, and come from the 
United Kingdom, India, Japan, and the United States. Piece- 
-goods are imported mainly from the United Kingdom, but 
the United States and Japan are increasing their trade in 
certain directions. Cotton yarn, which is imported to serve 
as a strong warp along with a weft of Chinese cotton, is 
supplied by India and Japan.. Opium formerly ranked next 
in value to cotton goods, but is now of much less importance. 
Rice is shipped from Indo-China mainly to the province of 
Kwangtung. Kerosene oil, which has rapidly sprung into 
favour in China as an illuminant, comes from the United States, 
Sumatra, and Borneo. Sugar is imported from Java, coal 
from Japan, and iron and steel goods from the United King- 
dom, Belgium, Germany, and the United States. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF CHINA 


Currency—Taxation—Revenue—Foreign Debt—General Conclusion—The 
Chinese Customs and Liskin Stations. 


In order to understand the financial condition of China we 
must first form some idea of the currency in which the revenue 
is collected, the sources from which the taxes are derived, and 
the fiscal devices employed for transferring them from the 
private purse of the taxpayer to the public Exchequer of the 
Chinese Republic. 


CURRENCY 


The monetary unit in China is the Chinese ounce or tael * 
of silver. The weight is not uniform; it varies from one 
commercial centre to another. The silver also is of varying 
purity, rated according to a theoretic standard which differs 
with the locality. It circulates in the form of ingots, or 
‘ shoes ’, as they are called, of sycee ? of different shapes and 
sizes up to fifty or sixty taels in weight. A tael weighs about 
14 oz. troy. The purity of sycee is rated in thousandths of 
pure silver. Thus the Haikwan or Customs tael in which 
dues are paid is 992-3 parts of 1,000 fine; the K‘u-p‘ing or 
Government Treasury tael 987 fine. The Shanghai Ts‘ao-p‘ing 
or ‘ Tribute ’ tael (used in commercial transactions) contains 
518} grains of silver 1,000 fine. 

The only Chinese coin proper is the cash,° originally 1/1000 of 
a tael of silver. It is about the size of an English halfpenny, 
but thinner. It is provided with a square hole in the centre 


1 From the Malayan taftl, Indian tola, a weight equal to 180 grains troy. 

2? Cantonese Sas sze, fine silk, in allusion to the fine threads into which 
pure silver can be drawn. 

* Sanskrit Kdrsha, equal to 1/400 of a tola, through the Portuguese catzxa. 
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by which the cash are strung into rolls of 100, of which 10 rolls 
go to the tiao or string of cash. A full tiao is, therefore, 
1,000 cash. | 

Paper money in the form of tiao notes are commonly met 
with, but the issue being left to private banks the circulation 
is strictly circumscribed as to area. The tiao notes of one 
town are not accepted in another or neighbouring town. 

It will be seen that the currency of China is lacking in the 
marks of portability, uniformity, divisibility, and cognizi- 
bility, which are generally recognized as essential to any 
system of currency intended to fulfil the double functions of 
a medium of exchange and a standard of value. The need 
of a more accurate and convenient circulating medium was 
increasingly felt as transactions with foreigners multiplied. 
About the middle of last century the Mexican dollar was 
introduced and, as an adjunct to the ordinary Chinese cur- 
rency, came into general use, first in exchanges between 
foreigners themselves and subsequently in financing the crops 
with which foreigners were chiefly concerned, tea, silk, and 
cotton. The advantages to trade of a uniform coin like the 
Mexican dollar, its convenience and economy, were obvious 
enough, but the Chinese were not disposed to credit the 
foreigners with philanthropic motives in introducing it. If 
there was any profit to be made the Chinese thought they 
might as well secure it for themselves. Mints were estab- 
lished at the provincial capitals of Kwangtung, Kiangnan, 
Hupeh, and Anhwei (also at Tientsin) for the coinage of Chi- 
nese dollars resembling Mexicans inappearance. At first the 
issues were considerable, but the coins, having only behind 
them the guarantee of the province in which they were issued, 
were never freely accepted outside of it. The mints accord- 
ingly fell back upon the more lucrative business of striking 
subsidiary coins} in ten and twenty cent pieces of 800 fine, 
as against 900 for the dollar. A profit of 10 per cent. was 
more than the mints could resist. Coins were turned out as 


1 A recent estimate, quoted by Dr. Vissering, puts the silver subsidiary 
coins in circulation at 1,500,000,000. 
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fast as they could be issued, with the result that the redun- 
ancy of the subsidiary coinage, unless sternly checked by the 
Central Government, is likely to give rise, is indeed already 
giving rise, to a dislocation of prices which may involve 
serious social results. It is said that the Republic is alive to 
this danger and that, but for the difficulty of getting rid of 
vested interests, they would abolish provincial issues alto- 
gether and substitute a national currency for the whole 
Empire, bearing the stamp of the Republic and the effigy of 
its first President, Yiian Shih-k‘ai. Such a coin has already 
been struck and is in circulation. In appearance it leaves 
little to be desired, and if only the standard of 416 grs. weight 
and 900 fine is strictly maintained, the Yuan dollar might 
well be hailed as the first step in Chinese currency reform. 
The dollar has been adopted by the Chinese Government as 
the money of account in presenting their annual budget. Rail- 
way fares are paid and the accounts of the companies kept 
in dollars. Sir Richard Dane determined from the first to 
collect his Salt Gabelle in dollars, and he has succeeded beyond 
all expectation. The gradual substitution of the dollar for 
the tael as the monetary unit of China seems probable. The 
advantages which would accrue to China from the adoption 
of a uniform currency are incalculable, and by his firmness 
and courage in accelerating the movement Sir Richard Dane 
has rendered a service to China of even deeper significance 

than his reform of the Salt Gabelle. | 
- The native banking system has been developed in accor- 
dance with the genius of the people. Its functions, which upon 
the whole appear to be adequately performed, are confined to 
the internal exchanges of the country. It is possible for 
a traveller to obtain a credit from a native banker on his 
various correspondents which will enable him to pay his way 
from one end of China to the other; by no possibility, when 


1 A recent analysis of a number of Yuan dollars at a foreign mint shows 
a deviation from the standard, after allowing for the usual remedy, which 
does not make an auspicious beginning. The average was 414} weight, 
8894 fineness as compared with the 416 grains 900 fine of the British dollar 
and Japanese yen. | 
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the journey is ended, can the traveller obtain from a native 
bank a draft for the balance of his account upon any other 
- country whatsoever. For such accommodation he must have 
recourse to the foreign banks.! | 

The official status under the Republic of the Bank of China 
(Paid-up Capital Tls. 5,000,000) and the Chiaotung Bank or 
Bank of Communications (Capital Dollars 60,000,000), both 
Government institutions, may lead to an improvement in the 
control of the currency ; it may eventually assist in the regu- 
lation of the foreign exchanges, should China ever adopt, as 
has been proposed, a modified form of the gold standard, 
such as prevails in India and the Straits Settlements, or the 
étalon boiteux favoured by Dr. Vissering, which has been 
worked with such success in Java. But that day is far off, 
if only on account of the impracticability of China’s acquiring 
under present conditions the reserve of gold required to make 
any such scheme workable. In spite of the defection of the 
surrounding countries, Japan, Java, the Philippines, Siam, 
the Straits Settlements, and India, China is likely to prove 
loyal for a long time to come to the silver standard of value 
with all its concomitant disadvantages of uncertain and fluc- 
tuating exchange. Between gold and silver standard countries 
there can be no parity to which the exchanges are always 
tending. The only limit set to the variations in value of the 
silver tael as expressed in terms of gold is the price of bar 
silver, above which, after adding shipping charges, it cannot 
rise, and below which, after deducting shipping charges, it 
cannot fall. In China, as Dr. Vissering observes, the silver — 
currency is an article of barter, of which neither the weight 
nor the quality is anywhere fixed. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the evils daily inflicted 
upon China by an inchoate and irregular currency, the waste- 
fulness, the chicanery, the oppression, the injustice, the 
loss of happiness, the temper to which it gives rise. One 
does not know where to turn to find a parallel to such a state 


1 There are ten foreign banks established in China with an aggregate 
capital and reserve of over £32,000,000. 


\ 
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of things unless to England at the close of the seventeenth 
century. There is more than one passage in the famous 
twenty-first chapter of Macaulay’s History which recalls the 
China of to-day. ‘It may well be doubted’, Macaulay says, 
‘whether all the misery inflicted on the English nation in 
a quarter of a century by bad kings, bad ministers, bad 
parliaments, and bad judges, was equal to the misery caused 
in a single year by bad crowns and bad shillings. . . . When 
the great instrument of exchange became thoroughly deranged, 
all trade, all industry was smitten-as with a palsy. The evil 
was felt daily and hourly in almost every place and by every 
class, in the dairy and on the threshing-floor, by the anvil 
and by the loom, on the billows of the ocean, and in the 
depths of the mine. Nothing could be purchased without 
a dispute. Over any counter there was wrangling from 
morning to night. The workman and his employer had — 
@ quarrel as regularly as the Saturday came round. On a 
fair day or a market day the clamours, the reproaches, the 
taunts, the curses were incessant ; and it was well if no booth 
was overturned and no head broken. The simple and the 
careless were pillaged without mercy by extortioners whose 
demands grew even more rapidly than the money shrank ! ’ 
And soon. Allowing for Macaulay’s rhetoric, this is no untrue 
picture of what is going on in China to-day. There is no more 
vital reform, none more urgent, none more salutary and far- 
reaching in result, none, but for the vested interests it en- 
counters, so simple to effect as the reform of the currency of 
China. It would, we believe, do more to establish the peace 
and prosperity of that country than any other reform what- 
soever. | 


TAXATION 


The basis of taxation in China is the claim of the Emperor, 
as lord of the soil; to a share in its produce. The rental was 
fixed by the permanent settlement of 1712,1 upon which to 


1 Cf. the Bengal permanent settlement of 1793, when the demand of the 
State was fixed and made for ever unalterable by Lord Cornwallis. 
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this day, in theory at least, the land-tax is assessed for the 
whole of China. In practice surcharges are added which on 
the most moderate estimate treble the cost to the tax-payer 
without adding to the revenue of the Central Government. 
The tax is, in fact, farmed, only the surplus being remitted 
to Peking after the expenses of provincial administration, in 
the widest sense of that word, have been deducted as first 
charge. Mr. Jamieson, writing in 1905, estimated the total 
land-tax leviable at Taels 375,000,000. The reported collec- 
tion—that is, the surplus remitted to Peking—was at that 
time only Taels 26,000,000, while the actual collection, writes 
Mr. Morse, was almost certainly not less than Taels 102,000,000, 
and the possible collection, as estimated by such a high 
authority as Sir Robert Hart, was Taels 400,000,000.1 

Likin? is a tax on merchandise in transit which was first | 
introduced in 1852. The tax contravenes the spirit, if not 
the letter, of the Treaty of Nanking of 1842 by which the 
Treaty-ports were opened to foreign trade. It may be said, 
however, to have been conditionally condoned by its incor- 
poration in the security for the Hukuang Railway Loan of 
1911, pending its abolition as provided for in the Mackay 
Treaty of 1902. It is unfortunate that foreigners should 


have acquiesced, even temporarily, in a tax which is at 


once expensive in collection, vexatious in operation, uncer- 
tain in incidence, and unfruitful in results. Its yield is 
now merged with other taxes, but in the Budget of 1911 
it appeared to contribute Taels 44,000,000 to the National 
Exchequer. 

It is unnecessary to deal in detail with the remaining mis- 
cellaneous taxes which in the same vague and desultory way 
contribute a reluctant and grudging surplus to the central 
Exchequer of the Republic. These form part of a fiscal 
system which may be justly condemned in so far as the taxes 
it imposes, in being neither equal, nor certain, nor economical, 
nor progressively productive, offend against four out of the 


1 The Trade and Administration of the Chinese Empire, by H. B. Morse. 
2 Li, a hundredth part; Kin, money, meaning a percentage. 
CHINA I M 
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five canons of taxation originally laid down by Adam Smith, 
and now generally accepted by all civilized nations. 

In striking contrast to the fiscal methods of native adminis- 
tration, the two great departments of the Revenue which 
have been placed under foreign control, the Maritime Customs 
and the Salt Gabelle, stand out as an object-lesson of what 
may be accomplished even in China by proper accounting. 
The transfer of the Maritime Customs to foreign control fol- 
lowed as a consequence of the capture of the native city of 
Shanghai by the T‘ai-p‘ing rebels in 1853. The native Custom 
House being closed, the foreign merchants who, to their 
honour be it said, showed no desire to evade their obligations, 
deposited with their respective consuls bonds for the duties 
for which they had become liable. The obvious inconvenience 
of this plan led to its being superseded later by an Agreement 
with the Chinese authorities for the establishment of a Cus- 
toms Board, from which the present Maritime Customs service 
was evolved under Sir Robert Hart, who was appointed 
Inspector-General in 1861. From Taels 8,000,000, or 
11,000,000 dollars, in 1885, the revenue collected for the 
‘Central Government has increased to $50,000,000 in 1914. 

In 1913 the Republic being hard put to it to find the 
‘increased revenue required to meet the revolutionary claims, 
‘the Salt Gabelle was placed under the control of Sir Richard 
Dane. Under his administration the revenue from salt, which 
in 1905 produced only $17,000,000, contributed last year 
$70,000,000 to the Exchequer of the Republic. | 


REVENUE 


Until within quite recent years it has never been the prac- 
tice of the Chinese Government to publish an annual budget 
statement. Various attempts have been made from time to 
time by foreigners to supply the deficiency, but the results 
obtained are admittedly little better than guesswork. In 1901 
Sir Robert Hart, than whom none had better opportunities 
of forming an opinion, estimated the total annual revenue 
of China at Taels 90,400,000, made up as follows : 
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Str Rosert Hart’s Estimate FOR THE YEAR 1901 


ae 

Land-tax in silver . Se - & Z . ‘ ; . 26,500, 000 
Land-tax in grain . : ' . : ° 3,100,000 
Salt Tax . ‘ r s : s - 13,500,000 
Imperial Maritime Customs , ‘ : : : . 23,800,000 
Likin : 2 . ‘ ‘ ‘ : - 16,000,000 
Native Customs : : - : : 2 . : 2,700,000 
Native opium . : ; : : : ° : : 2,200,000 
Provincial Income . - ‘ : : ; ‘ 5 2,600,000 
90,400,000 


Four years later, in 1905, Mr. E. H. Parker arrived at a total 
of Taels 102,924,000. We give his figures as revised by Mr. 
H. B. Morse, the former head of the statistical department 
of the Chinese Customs. 


1905 

Mr. E. H. Parker’s Estimate aS REVISED BY Mr. H. B. Morsz . 

Taels. 
Land-tax in money . : : : : . 25,887,000 
Tribute whether commuted or not ‘ ; : ‘ ; 7,420,000 
Native Customs . é ‘ , : 2 . . 4,160,000 
Salt Gabelle . é A ‘ : = . 12,600,000 
Miscellaneous taxes, old and new ‘ , : : : 3,856,000 
Foreign Customs : ; : . 35,111,000 
Likin on general merchandise and native opium ‘ : . 13,890,000 


Total . j - 102,924,000 


It should be noted that all foreign estimates of the budget 
of China are by the nature of the case limited to the data 
supplied by the Peking Gazette, namely the amounts which 
actually reach Peking, and take no account of the amounts 
retained by the provinces. The importance of this proviso 
will be seen when we come to consider the budgets framed 
by the Chinese themselves. Mr. Parker’s budget of Taels 
102,924,000, for example, should, if we follow Mr. Morse’s 
estimate of the amounts retained for provincial and -local 
administration, be increased to Taels 284,154,000, or Dollars 
394,658,333, if it is to be taken as a measure of the total 
annual revenue of the State. How does this estimate compare 
with the actual Chinese budget of to-day ? 

With the advent of the Chinese Republic in 1912 the 

M 2 
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attention of the Government was naturally focussed on, 
finance. An annual budget became a necessity of the new 
official régime, and no less than six were presented in the 
course of the first two years. The following is the revised 
budget of the Republic of China for the financial year ending 
June 30, 1916: 


ORDINARY REVENUE 
Income. 


1. Land-tax : ‘. : - $95,972,818 
2. Customs Revenue . : g - 71,320,970 
3. Salt Revenue : P f ‘ . 84,771,365 
4. Tax on Commodities ‘ ‘ 5 - 40,271,368 
5. Direct and Miscellaneous Tax . - - 32,341,704 
6. Direct and Miscellaneous Subs. : - 14,067,574 
7. Income of Government Investment . ‘ 2,621,261 
8. Miscellaneous Income of Provinces . by 6,927,694 
9. Income of Central Administrations . ‘s 1,635,464 
10. Income directly received by Central 


Government. ‘ A 2 : - 76,306,927 $426,237,145 


EXTRAORDINARY REVENUE 


1. Land-tax : : E é , - $1,580,695 
‘2. Customs Revenue . : " < a 847,359 
3. Tax on Commodities é 5 18,766 
4. Direct and Miscellaneous - . . g 4,496,333 
5. Income of Govt. Investment . 5 = 16,703 
6. Miscellaneous Inc. of Provinees ‘ R 338,253 
7. Income of Cent. Administrations . : 1,359,698 
8. Income directly received by Government. 17,051,808 
9. National Loan F : : ‘ - 20,000,000 
45,709,615 
$471,946, 760 
ORDINARY EXPENDITURE 
Expenditure. 
1. Waichiaopu ? ; ' ; . $3,276,677 ° 
2. Ministry of Interior : A : . 49,653,982 
3. Ministry of Finance ; 4 A -  §3,531,625 
4. Ministry of Army . ‘ : : - 135,813,986 
5. Ministry of Navy. . - Z ‘ - 17,101,779 
6. Ministry of Justice ‘ : ; x 7,665,772 
7. Ministry of Education . . 12,611,583 . 
8. Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce. 3,762,244 
9. Ministry of Communications . ‘ . 1,577,408 
10. Bureau of Mongolia and Tibet : : 947,230 
$285,942,286 


1 Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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Expenditure. 
Brought forward . : . . : -  $285,942,286 


EXTRAORDINARY EXPENDITURE 


1. Waichiaopu ! . : ; , ; $826,141 
2. Ministry of Interior ; : . 5 2,105,864 
3. Ministry of Finance ; : - . 175,302,789 
4. Ministry of Army . ; 3 ‘ 4 6,438,727 
5. Ministry of Navy . . : ¢ r 102,758 
6. Ministry of Justice ‘ é . 2 45,572 
7. Ministry of Education . ‘ 225,724 
8. Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce. 376,792 
9. Ministry of Communications . . . 112,783 
0. Bureau of Mongolia and Tibet . : 40,000 


\oed 


185,577,150 
$471,519,436 


Under the Republic the budgets are based upon the total 
annual collection, and not, as formerly, upon the amounts 
contributed by the provinces to Peking. But even allowing 
for the increase from this cause, the discrepancy between 
former estimates by foreigners of the Revenue of China and 
the figures of the official budgets will not have escaped 
observation, and requires to be explained. It will not do, 
after the manner of a recent critic, to dismiss the official 
figures with the remark that they must be considered as more 
or less fanciful, as an estimate of what it might be possible 
to collect rather than of what is actually collected. That 
would be to fall into the common fallacy in logic of drag- 
ging in the far-fetched explanation when an adequate one 
may be found nearer at hand. There is reason to believe that 
the provincial contributions as published in the Peking 
Gazette, which, as has already been explained, formed the 
basis of the foreign estimates, were regularly and deliberately 
understated. We have also to consider that the Republican 
Government has exhibited a fiscal activity in excess of their 
Imperial predecessors, which has helped to stanch at least 
some of the leakage at the source. It is probable, also, that 
through the agency of the stamp duties sources of revenue 
have been detected which formerly escaped scot-free. Finally, 


1 Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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it is certain that under the Republic there has been a marked 
advance both in security and in revenue. The discrepancy, 
in fact, seems susceptible of a rational explanation, and while 
the figures may not be completely realized, the official budget 
of China need not be rejected as illusory and untrustworthy. 

The expenditure side of the account balances to within 
500 dollars of the revenue, but how far this oriental nicety 
corresponds with the reality we have no means of judging. 
But upon the whole it would seem that this early budget may 
be taken as an honest first attempt to unravel the tangled 
skein of Chinese finance, the value of which may be expected 
to increase as time goes on, and as the figures of each successive 
budget can be tested by those of its forerunners. 


ForREIGN DEBT 


At her first entry into the comity of nations China showed 
a reluctance to contract a foreign debt, which was of happy 
augury for her future credit. It would have been well for 
China if that policy had been maintained. Unfortunately, 
the ill-starred war with Japan in 1894 brought in its train 
the payment of an indemnity amounting to £32,000,000, 
which provided the occasion, as the tangible security which 
had been created by the foreign-controlled Maritime Customs 
provided the means, for having recourse to a foreign loan. 
The foreign loan of 1894 proved to be the first of a long series 
which culminated in the Reorganization Loan of 1913 for 
£25,000,000. 

The capital sum of China’s Foreign Debt outstanding on 
the 3lst December, 1915, was, in round figures, £180,000,000. 
This total includes : 

1. The indemnity exacted by the Powers after the anti- 
Foreign outbreak in 1900. 

2. Unproductive loans, viz. Chinese Government borrowings 
for indemnities and administrative purposes by loans publicly 
issued in Foreign markets. 

3. Productive loans, viz. loans for railway construction 
similarly issued. 
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The total may be roughly stated under these headings as 
follows : 


Boxer Indemnity . : : é - £64,000,000 
Unproductive Loans . , : : 68,000,000 
Productive Loans. “ ‘ ‘ 36,000,000 

£168,000,000 


In addition to this known ‘Foreign ‘Debt’ the Chinese 
Government has of recent years raised money abroad by the 
sale, privately, of Treasury Bills estimated as amounting to 
£12,000,000. 

Taking this estimate of £12,000,000 we get 4 total Foreign 
Debt of £180,000,000, of which only the £36,000,000 spent on 
railways 1 produces any return. The remainder, £144,000,000 
in all, has produced nothing at all. The country has derived 
no benefit from it, but much harm. It has served no other 
end than to confer upon others the power to levy a tribute 
on the country of China, to wring from the peasant, who was 
not consulted in the matter and would not have consented 
if he had been, or perhaps even have understood what all the | 
dispute was about, a share of the produce of his unresting 
labour. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The general impression left by a survey of the fiscal system 
of China is that the methods adopted are in the highest 
degree wasteful, inept, and uncertain. It would be rash, 
however, to assume that because the people are badly taxed, 
therefore they are overtaxed. Indeed a comparison with 
India, where the general conditions bear the closest available 
analogy to those of China, points to an opposite conclusion. 


. India China. 
Population ‘ ‘ : ; ‘ . 244,000,000 400,000,000 
Area of square miles . ; ; ee 1,800,000 1,900,000 
Taxation exclusive of Land-tax? ‘ - £27,000,000 £37,000,000 
Burden of taxation per head ‘ -  « 28. 24d. ls. 103d. 
National Debt . ; ‘ ; : . £274,000,000 £180,000,000 
Burden of debt per head . ‘ ° - 228. 6d. 9s. 


1 There are 6,300 miles of railways open in China as compared with | 
35,000 miles in India. _ | 
? The tax on land is not properly a tax, but a rent paid by the occupier 
to the State as sovereign lord of the soil. 
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The population and taxable area of China are larger than 
in India. The standard of comfort in the former is higher. 
The Chinese peasant is better clad, better nourished, and at 
least as well housed as the Indian ryot. There is more 
physical energy in China than in India, greater ability to pay. 
And yet the burden of taxation is lighter, namely Is. 10}d. 
per head in China as compared with 2s. 24d. in India. The 
burden of debt is also less in China—9s. per head, as compared 
with 22s. 6d. in India—but here the comparison is vitiated 
by the excessive proportion in China of unproductive debt. 
The true test of national debt is not its size but its quality, 
what it stands for. No less than £262,000,000 of the total 
Indian debt of £274,000,000 represents investment in Indian 
railways and irrigation works, conferring the greatest value 
upon the country and returning good interest to the bond- 
holder. Of China’s £180,000,000 debt, no less a sum than 
£144,000,000, or nearly 80 per cent., makes no return at all 
and stands for nothing. 

There are few public debts which would emerge unscathed 
from a strictinvestigation of their origin, and it is not necessary 
to be too censorious in the case of China. What is done is done, 
and if we deplore the existence of this mass of unproductive 
debt there is no need to exaggerate its consequences. It 
might have been worse. The burden of debt is still light. 
The revenues hypothecated as security are already more 
than sufficient to provide for the service, that is the payment 
of interest and principal, of all existing loans. China is ill 
provided with the means of communication, and there is much 
work to be done in linking up the existing lines of railway on 
which construction has been temporarily suspended by the 
European War. For these and other public works loans will 
be required for which the mineral and other undeveloped 
resources of the country, if opened up, should furnish ample 
security. More important than these material things, more 
important even than their unexhausted taxable capacity, is 
the security afforded by the character of the Chinese nation. 
In the first century of the Christian era a Chinaman’s word 
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was known to be as good as his bond. It is so to-day. 
Dynasties may rise and fall, a monarchy may give place to 
a republic, but we have yet to hear the word repudiation in 
connexion with China. 


THE CHINESE CUSTOMS AND LIKIN STATIONS 


There are in China three main establishments for the levying 
of duties on trade—the Hatkuan (Maritime Customs) or Hsin- 
kuan (New Customs), the Chiu-kuan (Old Customs, known as 
the Native Customs), and the Li-chin-chii (Likin offices)—all 
of which are administered separately. 

(1) The Haikuan or Maritime Customs are under a system 
of foreign control perfected by the late Sir Robert Hart. The 
Nanking Treaty of 1842 provided for a fair and reasonable 
tariff of export and import duties to be levied at the five 
treaty-ports. Thus, when Shanghai was opened to foreign 
trade in 1843 a Custom House was established there. But 
when the native city was taken by the T‘ai-p‘ing rebels in 1853 
no duties were collected for a time until the British and 
American consuls agreed to collect the 5 per cent. export 
and import dues from their own nationals. This led to the 
establishment of a Custom House in 1854 in the European 
quarter of Shanghai under foreign control, the British, 
American, and French Consuls each nominating an inspector. 
The British inspector, Mr. T. F. Wade (afterwards Sir Thomas 
Wade), alone of the three could speak Chinese, and the su- 
preme control consequently devolved on him. He was 
succeeded by Mr. H. N. Lay; and the latter, after the Treaty 
of Tientsin in 1858, was appointed the first Inspector-General 
of -the Customs Service, which in due course was extended to 
the other open ports. Mr. Lay resigned later, and in 1863 
Mr. Robert Hart was appointed Inspector-General of the 
Imperial Maritime Customs. The head offices were trans- 
ferred from Shanghai to Peking, and a complete reorgani- 
zation of the service was effected. Mr. Hart, who was 
knighted in 1882, retained this post until his death in 1911, 
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though he actually left Peking in 1908. His successor is 
Mr. F. A. Aglen. 

In 1898 the Chinese Government, when contracting a loan 
secured on the Customs receipts, bound themselves not to 
alter the administration of the Imperial Maritime Customs 
until the loan was repaid, and the principle has been accepted 
that a British subject shall be the head of the Customs service 
so long as British trade preponderates in China. 

In 1906 the Maritime Customs were transferred from the 
Foreign Office and placed under the control of the Shut-wu-chii 
or Revenue Council. . 

In 1913 the service employed 7,411 persons, the principal 
posts being held by 1,375 foreigners (of twenty nationalities), 
of whom rather more than half were British. 

Besides collecting duties on imports and exports the Maritime 
Customs collect (1) duties on the coasting trade in foreign- 
built ships, whether Chinese or foreign owned, (2) tonnage 
dues on shipping, (3) transit duties exempting foreign imports 
from further taxation on removal inland, and (4) likin on foreign 
opium. They are also responsible for the buoys, light-vessels, 
beacons, and lighthouses on the coast and some inland water- 
ways, and at Shanghai they maintain a force of river police. 
All moneys collected by the Customs are paid to an official 
Customs Bank, attached to each office, which is under the 
control of a Chinese superintendent. 

The export and import duty is 5 per cent. ad valorem, except 
on a few articles, of which some are charged a higher rate, 
and some are duty-free. Fire-arms, gunpowder, and salt are 
prohibited articles. 

Transit duties were fixed by the Tientsin Treaty at one-half 
of the import duty in the case of dutiable articles, and 24 per 
cent. ad valorem in the case of duty-free articles. 

Coastwise trade duties are levied at the same rate as transit 
duties on native articles imported through a China port after 
having been shipped from another China port. The articles 
have to pay at the latter port expert duties at the foreign 
export rate. 


‘ 
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(2) The Chiu-kuan, or Native Customs, date back to remote 
times, and exist to-day alongside the Maritime Customs at 
the treaty-ports, where they deal with the native junk trafic, 
and at all important trade stations on the coast and inland. 
Since 1901 these Native Customs within 15 miles of a treaty- 
port have been placed under the supervision of the foreign 
Commissioner of Customs at that port. Under the late dynasty 
the native customs service was controlled by a central authority 
at Peking. The exactions which are made under numerous 
headings are very heavy, and the old customs duties combined 
with the likin often amount to several times the original value 
of the goods. 

(3) The Li-chin-chii. The likin is & tax imposed on goods 
in transit. It is said to have been levied originally to meet 
the additional expenditure caused by the T‘ai-p‘ing Rebellion, 
but it was extended in 1861 throughout the country. Likin 
stations or barriers exist at all large towns and on the main 
routes of commerce by land and water. The official tariff of 
rates is frequently ignored in favour of bargaining between 
the officials and traders. The tax is repeated at different likin 
stations when the goods travel long distances. Guilds and 
regular traders meet likin charges by the payment of lump 
sums. The tax collected is generally 3 per cent. at the de- 
parture station and 2 per cent. at each inspection station, but 
the amount collected within a province is usually arranged 
so as not to exceed 10 per cent. Foreign imports and exports 
which have paid the transit duties aré exempt from the likin 
toll. 

Besides the above-mentioned taxes there is the Lo-ti-shui, 
a kind of octrot, levied at the gates of cities. Thus a3 per cent. 
ad valorem duty is levied on all goods belonging to foreigners 
at the Chung-wén-mén gate of Peking. Rates, however, are 
not uniform, and goods belonging to foreign merchants are 
usually taxed lower than Chinese merchandise. 

The China Year-book gives the revenues from the Native 
Customs for 1912 as about £433,386, and from the likin for 
1912 as about £3,200,000 (estimated). The revenue from 
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these sources fluctuated widely, while that from the Maritime 
Customs shows a steady increase. The latter was 30,007,044 
Haikuan taels in 1902, and 39,950,612 in 1912. The value of the 
Haikuan tael, in which the Maritime Customs returns are 
always reckoned, is subject to constant variation, but the 
above figures represented about £3, ail 000 and £5,992,600 
respectively. 


CHAPTER XIV 
MONEY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES 


MonrEy 


THE Chinese unit of currency is the tael (liang), which is not 
a coin, but a weight representing a Chinese ounce of silver 
of a varying standard of purity. The tael is divided as 


follows : é 
1 tael (Liang) = 10 mace or ch‘ien. 
1 mace (ch‘ten) =10 candareens or fén. 


1 candareen (fén) =10 cash or lz. 


Hence a tael is nominally 1,000 cash; but in reality the 
rate of exchange varies widely, and the tael may be worth as 
little as 800 cash or as much as 1,800. 

There are various kinds of taels, differing in value according 
to weight and quality. Of these the Haikuan tael is the unit 
in which the duties levied by the Maritime Customs are 
calculated. Its exchange value is always varying, and the 
exchange rates of the Haikuan tael in foreign currencies are 
settled each month by the Customs authorities. In 1913 it 
varied from 3s. 28d. in January to 2s. 104d. in December. 

The K‘u-p‘ing tael is the Treasury unit, in which all 
Government taxes and dues other than Maritime Customs 
are calculated. In theory its value is uniform throughout the 
Empire. 

The Ts‘ao-p‘ing tael is in general use in Shanghai, and foreign 
exchange rates are quoted in it by banks. . 

The Canton tael is used for weighing bar silver in Hong- 
kong, Shanghai, and Canton. . 

In converting one tael into another three elements have to 
be considered, weight, fineness of the silver, and premium, 
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which is regulated by convention or old custom. As a result 
we find that— 


100 Haikuan taels 
Tientsin taels. 


111-40 Shanghai taels or 105-215 


100 K‘u-p‘ing taels = 109-60 Shanghai taels. 
100 Haikuan taels = 101-642 K‘u-p‘ing taels. 


The currency in actual circulation consists of yin-lrang (silver 
lumps or ingots, such as ‘shoe-silver ’), yiian-yin (silver dollars), 
hsiao-yang-ch‘ien (small silver pieces), t’ung-tz% (copper coins), 
t‘ung-ch‘ien (copper ‘cash’), ltang notes, dollar notes, and 
ch‘ten notes. Foreign money consists of silver dollars, small 
silver pieces, liang notes, and dollar notes. The one coin which 
has a general circulation throughout China is the copper cash 
(t‘ung-ch‘ien). The rest have their face value only in the 
provinces in which they are minted, and circulate in other 
provinces at varying rates of exchange. In some cases the 
rates of exchange are affected by capricious reasons, as, for 
instance, the temporary popularity of a certain kind of dollar 
in a@ certain district irrespective of the purity of the coin. 
Some kinds of foreign money circulate freely in the treaty- 
ports. On the other hand, some of the notes issued by Chinese 
banks and exchange houses are only valid in the place of issue. 
So that it behoves the traveller to look ahead, and when 
moving to a new place to provide himself with the currency 
of the new locality. 

To return to the individual forms of currency, the yin-liang 
or silver lumps or ingots, known also as yin-izd or yin-ting, 
are of various types, viz. ytian-pao, generally of 50 taels, 
~ known as ‘ shoe-money ’ from the shape of the lump; hsiao- 
yiian-pao, generally 10 taels in weight; and hsvao-ting, generally 
5 taels and hemispherical in form. These silver lumps are 
used in the larger transactions ; and there is much variation 
in their exchange value. Their quality is determined by 
Kung-ku-chi, (Public Assay Houses) or Yin-lu (Silver Houses). 
The former are found in all large towns. They test the weight 
and quality of the silver, and inscribe their verdict on the face 
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of the lump. The Yin-lu (or Lu-fang) melt the silver bullion 
and cast it into silver lumps, inscribing the quality and 
quantity of the metal on the lump, as well as the name of the 
house and date of casting. Both types of assay houses accept 
responsibility for the lumps which bear their signatures. 
Another name for the silver lumps is sycee. 

The silver dollar, popularly known as ta-yang-ch‘ien, and 
the smaller silver coins as hsiao-yang-ch‘sen, are issued at the 
provincial mints. Their value fluctuates with the rate of 
exchange, and the dollars of one province are at a.discount 
in another. The dollar is the value of 100 cents, and the 
smaller silver coins include 50-cent, 20-cent, 10-cent, and 
5-cent pieces. | 

Besides the native dollars there are numerous other dollars 
in circulation, such as the old Spanish dollar, which is now 
scarce and highly prized in certain districts; the Mexican 
dollar (which is in general use in Shanghai and the neighbour- 
hood); the Hongkong and Straits dollars. All of them are subject 
to fluctuations in rates of exchange; and, except when a, certain 
type of dollar happens to be in fashion, they will as a rule be 
at a discount with regard to the local Chinese coin. 

The t‘ung-izi, or copper coins, are of two kinds, two-cent 
(= about 20 cash) and one-cent pieces: they contain 95 per 
cent. of pure copper and 5 per cent. zinc, but like the silver 
coins they are only honoured at their face value in the province 
in which they were minted. 

The t‘ung-ch-ien, or copper cash (nominally containing 
50 per cent. copper), are small flat disks with a square hole in 
the middle. They are the most ancient coin of China, and the 
only one which is universally recognized throughout the 
Empire ; but owing to their varying quality they are subject 
to fluctuations in the exchange. They include hsiao-ch‘ien, 
@ poor type of cash, and smaller than the chih-ch‘ven or Govern- 
ment cash. The latter are of two kinds, the larger cash worth 
20 wén1 and the smaller worth 10 wén. 50 of the larger and 


? Wén here is a unit of calculation and not an actual coin. The word 
js also used as a numerative of coins, e. g. 1 wén ch‘ien = one cash. 
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100 of the smaller strung together are known as 1 tiao, worth 
1,000 wén. The exchange quotations of these cash are fixed 
by the Association of Exchange Houses (Ch‘ten-yeh Kung-so), 
the tael being sometimes valued at 1,200 cash and sometimes 
at as much as 1,800. . 

The paper money issued by Chinese exchange houses and 
banks consists of tael notes (yin-p‘iao), dollar notes (yang- 
ch‘ien-p‘iao), and copper cash notes (ch‘ien-p‘iao). The dollar 
notes are for 1, 5, and 10 dollars, and the cash notes for 1 tao 
up to 10 tao. These notes are only negotiable at face value 
in the city in which they are issued. 

The foreign coins current in China consist of old Spanish 
dollars, Hongkong and Mexican dollars, the subsidiary silver 
pieces issued at the Hongkong mint, and the Japanese yen. 
The foreign notes (tael, dollar, and ch‘ien) are those’ issued by 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, Chartered 
Bank of India Australia and China, Yokohama Specie Bank, 
Bank of Taiwan, Russo-Asiatic Bank, Banque de I’Indo-Chine, 
Deutsch-Asiatische Bank, and International Banking Corpora- 
tion. The coins circulate freely in the treaty ports and larger 
cities of China, but the notes only in the city of issue. See 
Chapter XIII. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


The weights and measures of China are, if possible, more 
diverse and confusing than the currency. Not only are there 
many different scales in use for weighing, but the measures 
differ with different localities ; and the only thing constant 
is their denominations. 


‘ 


linear Measures 


10 fén = ] ts‘un (inch). 

10 ts‘un = 1 ch‘ith (foot). 
5chith =1pu. 

10ch‘ih = 1 chang 


180 chang) = 1ihi. 
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It is estimated that there are several hundred kinds of ch‘th 
in use in China, the length varying from 8-6 to 27-8 inches. 

The different trades, for instance, have different standard 
lengths, and these standards vary in different places. Take 
the tailors’ and carpenters’ measures at five important cities : 


Tailors’ ch‘th. Carpenters’ ch‘th. 
Peking 13-45-13-58 English inches 12-68 English inches 
Tientsin 13-14 © s 12-35 9 
Hankow 13-90 9 13-80 99 
Shanghai -13-85-14-05 ” 11:14 99 
Canton 14-80 #5 12-70 a 


Lo get over the difficulty caused by these discrepancies, 
Great Britain, France, and Germany made an agreement with 
the Chinese Government that for purposes of foreign trade 
a fixed standard should be recognized in which one ch‘th = 
14-1 English inches, 358 Frengh millimetres, and 13-7 German 
Zoll. | 

The li, which is theoretically 2,115 ft. or 2 of a mile, is 
usually reckoned as a third of a mile. : 


Surface Measures 


25 square ch‘ih = 1 pu or kung. 
240 pu = 1 mou. 
100 mou = ] ch‘ing. 
The mou is regarded at Shanghai by custom as one-sixth 
of an English acre, or 806-65 square yards. 


Measures of Capacity 


10 shao = ] ko. 
10 ko = ] shéng. 
10shéng = 1 tou. 
5 tou = lhu. 
10 tou = ] shih. 


Measures of capacity are seldom used except for rice and 


grain. There is no uniformity in actual measuring owing to 
CHINA I N 
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variations in the capacity of the measures used. The tou for 
tribute purposes = 10-31 litres: in ordinary use it varies from 
1-13 to 2-5 English gallons. 


Measures of Wetght 


10 li ‘= 1 fén, 

10 fén = 1 ch‘ien or mace, 
10 ch‘ien = 1 liang or tael. 
16liang = 1 chinor catty. 


100 chin = ] tan or picul. | 

For purposes of foreign trade these weights are fixed as 

follows : 
lliang = 583-3 grs. = 14 0z. av. = 37-783 grammes, 
lchin = 14 Ib. or 604-53 grammes. 
ltan = 1334 lb. or 60-453 kilos. 

In native trade the chin varies from 12 to 42-5 ounces, and 
the number of chin in a tan varies from 90 to 280. 

A note in the United States Commerce Reports, April 22, 
1915, gives further information. A new law has been promul- 
gated to secure uniformity in weights and measures. It 
provides for the inspection of weights and measures used in 
China, imposing fines for the use of untested and fraudulent 
measures ; and sanctions the establishment of a special plant 
for the manufacture of weights and measures in order to secure — 
uniformity. It is based on a double system, one being the. 
standard metric unit, the other based on the butlder’s foot for | 
length and on the Kuping tael (liang) for weight. . 

The units of length, area, capacity, and weight with their 
metric and American equivalents are : 

Length. 1 ch‘ih = 0-32 metre = 1-049867 ft. 

Surface. 1 mou (6,000 sq. ch‘ih) = 0-06144 hectare = 
0-15182 acre. 

Capacity. 1 ‘shéng = 10-354 litres = 9-112 liquid quarts 
or 2:278 gallons. 

Weight. 1 liang = 37-301 grammes = 1:31561 oz. av. 

The term li is used to express (a) 0-001 ch‘ih (also 1,800 ch‘ih), 
(6) 0-01 mou, and (c) 0-001 liang. 


CHAPTER AV 
RAILWAYS ° 


RatLway construction in China has been a comparatively 
slow process. Every natural incentive has been present— 
teeming populations, vast quantities of produce and large 
tracts of easy country—but railways were far too modern 
for the old governing classes who feared loss of authority 
with the coming of new habits, and the masses were taught 
to regard them as injurious to the puueione jdeas which per- 
meated the national life. 

The Chino-Japanese War (1894-5) caused the first serious 
breach in the wall of prejudice against railways. A narrow- 
gauge line of 10 miles, between Shanghai and Woosung, had 
been built in 1876 and torn up two years later: in 1880 
a track of 7 miles had been laid from the Kaiping coal-mines 
to the bank of a canal, and this had been expanded gradually 
and in spite of much opposition from 1887 to 1890 into a railway 
extending from Tientsin to Kuyeh ; and some 60 miles were 
constructed in North Formosa between 1887 and 1893. 
But in 1896 the first important concession was made to the 
Russian Government to shorten the connexion with Vladi- 
vostok by a line across Manchuria (the Chinese Eastern 
Railway), and this was closely followed by concessions to 
Germany in Shantung, and to England in Kiangsu and 
Chihli. In 1896 only 370 miles were in operation ; in 1906 
this mileage had increased to 2,330; in 1911] it was 5,800; 
and at the end of 1914 it was 6,300. 

The whole subject of Chinese railways is dealt with in 
detail in a separate volume, and for present purposes it will 
be sufficient to give a summary of the principal lines and 
projects in the following subdivisions : 

I. Manchuria. e 

N 2 
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II. Railways north of Peking. 
III. Railways north of the Yangtse. 
IV. Railways south of the Yangtse. 


I, MANCHURIA 


(1) Tue Cuinrsr Eastern Rattway (Russian). 
(2) Tue Sour Mancuurian Ratiway (Japanese). 


(1) The Chinese Eastern Railway was built under a conces- 
sion granted to Russia by the Chinese Government in 1896 
in order to continue the Trans-Siberian line across Manchuria 
to Vladivostok instead of following the circuitous route 
along the Amur. The main line was opened in 1901. The 
distance from Manchouli (Manchuria station) to Vladivostok 
is 1,069 miles. The line is single and the gauge 5 ft. There 
is one tunnel of 2 miles at mile 231 from Manchouli, and four 
shorter ones between Harbin and Vladivostok. The most 
important bridges are on the Sungari River, one at Harbin 
and the other at Laosiaokow. The line is guarded by Russian 
troops, the number being limited under the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth to 15 per kilometre or about 25,000 in all. 

Branch.—A light railway of 17 miles, metre gauge, con- 
nects Tsitsihar with the main line at Angangki station. It 
was opened in 1909. 

Projects and extensions.—The following are contemplated 
by the Russian Government, and for some of them agreements 
have been completed : 

(a) Harbin—Blagoveschensk. This will leave the main line 
at Tuitsingshan, 19 miles NW. of Harbin, and thence go N. 
to Aigun and Blagoveschensk on the Amur. Approximate 
length 328 miles. 

(6) Kirin-Hailin, The latter is a small station on the main 
line 209 miles SE, of Harbin. 

(c) Tsitsihar-Taonanfu. This project conflicts with a con- 
cession granted in 1910 to a Chinese company supported by 
Briti#a and American financiers. 
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(2) Manchouli-Urga. Urga is the chief town of North 
Mongolia and about 500 miles from Manchouli. 

(2) The South Manchurian Railway is Japanese. The main 
line from the Sungari River to Mukden and Dairen was 
formerly part of the Chinese Eastern Railway and was ceded 
to Japan after the Russo-Japanese War. This line is 495 
miles long. From Dairen to Sukiatunkai, 238 miles, it is 
double ; north of this it is single, though some of the bridges 
have been built for a double track. The gauge is standard 
(4 ft. 84 in.). There are no tunnels, but a considerable 
number of important bridges. 

Branches.—(a) Mukden-Antung, also known as the Ampd 
line. It was built as a light railway by the Japanese Govern- 
ment during the Russo-Japanese War and afterwards con- 
verted into a standard-gauge railway (1911). Connexion 
with the Korean system was established by a bridge over the 
Yalu River. It is 170 miles long, and runs mostly through - 
mountainous country. There are 24 tunnels and numerous 
bridges. 

(6) Kwanchengtze (Changchun)-Kirin, nominally Chinese, 
but the control is in Japanese hands. The line is of standard 
gauge, 79 miles long, and single. It was completed in 1912. 

(c) Nan-kuan-ling-Port Arthur (Li-shun-k‘ou), 30 miles. 

(dq) Tashihkiao-Newchwang (Yingkow), 13 miles. 

(ec) Fushun colliery line, leaving the main line at Sukia- 
tunkai—34 miles. 

(f) Yentai colliery une; leaving the main line at Yentai— 
10 miles. 

Projects and extenstons.—The following are contemplated, 
and for (6) and (d) a loan has already been floated in Japan : 

(a) Kirin to the Tumen River at Hoiryong or Hnchun ; 
distance about 240 miles. 

(b) Kaiyiian (on the main line 65 miles N. of Mukden) 
east to Hailungfu, 130 miles, and thence north to Kirin, 
240 miles. 

(c) Szepingkai-Taonanfu, via Tieoyuanchow aaa 
tun), about 230 miles. Bridge across the Liao river. 
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(2) Kwanchengtze (Changchun) to Taonanfu, about 150 
miles. 


(ec) Taonanfu to Chengtehfu (Jehol), about 470 miles. 


II. RAILWAYS NORTH OF PEKING 


(1) Pexine-Muxpen (King-Féng or Ching-Féng) Ramway. 
(2) Pexinec—Katean-Sulytan (King-Chang and Chang-Sui) 
RAILWAY. 


(1) Peking—-Mukden Railway. The line had its origin in 
a standard-gauge tramway connecting the Kaiping colliery 
with a canal some 7 miles distant, which was completed in 
1881. A Chinese company, formed in 1886, extended this 
as a railway to Lutai, Tangku, and Tientsin in 1887, and 
northward to Kuyeh and the Linsi colliery in 1889 and 1890. 
A Chinese Government administration carried the railway to 
the Great Wall at Shanhaikwan for strategic reasons in 1894. 
After the Chino-Japanese War it was extended to Peking 
on the north-west and to Sinminfu on the north-east with the 
assistance of British capital raised in 1898. The section from 
Sinminfu to Mukden was purchased in 1907 from Japan, 
by whom it had been constructed during the Russo-Japanese 
campaign. 

The main line runs from Peking SE. to Tientsin (mile 87) 
and Tangku (mile 114); thence NE. to Chinwangtao 
(mile 256), Chinchowfu (mile 376), Sinminfu (mile 486) ; and 
thence SE. to Mukden (mile 520).. Except for short dis- 
tances at Tientsin and Tangku the line is single. The gauge is 
standard ; there are no tunnels; bridges are numerous, the 
principal being over the Lan Ho, the Ta-ling Ho, and the 
Liao Ho. 

Branches.—(a) Kowpangtze-Newchwang, 57 miles, com- 
pleted in 1900. 

(6) Lienshan—Hulutao Harbour, 74 miles. 

(c) Peking—Tungchow, 15 miles. 

Projects and extensions.—Chinchowfu—Aigun. In 1910 a 
preliminary agreement was concluded with a British and 
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American syndicate for the construction of a line about 
750. miles long from Chinchowfu north to Taonanfu, and 
thence, crossing the Chinese Eastern Railway near Tsitsihar, 
to Aigun on the Amur. Objections were raised to this 
project by Russia and Japan. 

(6) Chinchowfu-Chengtehfu (Jehol), about 240 miles. A 
survey has been made. The line would pass through Chao- .- 
yangfu and Pingchiian. 

(c) Chinchowfu-Dolon-nor. This would follow the route 
of (6) as far as Chaoyangfu, and thence it would continue 
NW. through Chihfeng to Dolon-nor, on the fringe of Mongolia. 

(2d) Peking-Chengtehfu (Jehol). Construction was started 
in June 1916. 

(2) The Peking-Kalgan-Suiyiian Railway is the first line 
financed, built and operated by Chinese without foreign 
assistance. It starts from Fengtai (Peking—Mukden line) 
and runs NW. through the Nankow pass to Kalgan (mile 124), 
thence SW. to Tatungfu (mile 238), and N. to Fengchen 
(mile 265). The rest of the line is under construction and 
should be finished in 1918. The total length will be about 
344 miles. The track is single and of standard gauge. There 
are four tunnels in the Nankow section, and a very sharp 
gradient. 

Branch.—Hsi-chih-mén (Peking) to Mentowkow, a colliery 
line of 16 miles. 

Projects and extensions.—(a) A Trans-Mongolian line is 
contemplated to cross the Gobi from Suiyiian (Kweihwating) 
to Urga (about 800 miles from Kalgan) and Kiachta (about 
1,000 miles), and thence to some point on the Trans-Siberian 
railway. Such a line would reduce the journey from Europe 
to Peking by two or three days. 

- (b) Kalgan—Dolon-nor. Approximate length 200 miles. 

(c) Suiyiian—Paotowchen, about 110 miles, to connect the 

Peking-Kalgan Railway with the Yellow River. 
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III. RAILWAYS NORTH OF THE YANGTSE | 


(1) THe Pexinc—Hankow (Ching-Han) Rattway. 

(2) Tue Tizentsin—Puxkow (Tsin-Pu or Ching-Pu) Rattway. 

(3) Tue Tstnatau-Tsinan (Kiao-Tsi or Shantung) Rattway. 

(4) THe LancHow-to-THE-SEa (Lung-Hai or Lung-Tsin-Yi- 
Hai) RatLway. 

(5) Tuam Hankow-Szecuwan (Ch‘uan-Han) Rartway. 

(6) Taz Puxow-Sinyanecuow (Pu-Hsin) Rattway. 


(1) The Peking-Hankow Railway.—This line was con- 
structed by a Belgian group, assisted by French capital. 
It was opened to traffic in 1905, redeemed and taken over by 
the Chinese Government in 1909. It is 753 miles long, and 
single-tracked, but the earthwork and bridges are wide 
enough to take a double track in two sections, viz. the first 
90 miles from Peking and the last 20 before Hankow. Standard 
gauge. There are 2 tunnels and several bridges. The most 
important bridge, over the Yellow River, is 3,300 yards long. 

At Peking connexion is made with the Peking—Mukden line. 

Branches.—(a) Chengtingfu-Taiyiianfu (Cheng-Tai) Rail- 
way. This is a metre-gauge line of 151 miles, from Shih-chia- 
chuang (9 miles S. of Chengtingfu) westward to Taiyiianfu in 
Shansi. The country is mountainous and there are 19 tunnels. 
From Yiitze on this line SW. to Pingyaohsien a railway 
was under construction, but as early as 1912 the work was 
abandoned. 

(b) Taokow-Tsinghwachen (Tao-Ch‘ing) Railway. A stan- 
dard-gauge line of 96 miles, with branch lines of 7 miles, built 
by British capital. .It was opened in 1903 and made over 
to the Chinese Government in 1905. It crosses the Peking— . 
Hankow Railway at Sinsiang (mile 381 from Peking). Chiefly 
used for the transport of coal from the Peking Syndicate 
collieries. 

(c) Kaopeitien-— Liangkochwang (known as the Sin-Y or 
Hsi-ling branch) is a metre-gauge line of 26 miles to the 
Western Tombs of the Manchu dynasty. * 
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(2) Liangsiang-Toli, a standard-gauge colliery line of 
12 miles, branching westward at mile 19. 

(e) Liuliho-Chowkowtien, a standard-gauge colliery line of 
10 miles, branching westward at mile 31. 

Kaoyihsien—Linchenghsien, a standard-gauge colliery 
line of 10 miles, branching westward at mile 202. 

(2) The Tientsin-Pukow Railway was constructed with 
British and German capital. The northern section from 
Tientsin to the Kiangsu border was undertaken by Germany ; 
thence to the Yangtse by the British. The line was opened 
to through traffic in 1912. It is now under Chinese manage- 
ment. 

The line is 628 miles long, standard gauge, and single- 
tracked except near the Yangtse terminus, where it is double. 
There are no tunnels, but several important bridges, notably 
those over the Yellow and Huairivers. | 

At Peking the railway links up with the Peking—-Mukden 
line ; at Pukow a railway ferry makes connexion with the 
Shanghai-Nanking system ; at Tsinan the Shantung Railway 
connects; and at Siichowfu the Lanchow-to-the-Sea main line. 

Branches. —The following branches, all of standard gauge, 
are in operation : 

(a) Lokow-Huang-t‘ai-chsiao (on the Yellow River) is 
5} miles long and leaves the main line at mile 214 from 
Tientsin. 

(6) Yenchowfu-Tsining, 20 miles, leaves the main line at 
mile 315. 

(c) Lincheng—Tsaochwang-Taierhchwang. A colliery line 
of 19 miles leaves the main line at mile 374 to Tsaochwang, 
and thence another of 26 miles goes to Taierhchwang on the 
Grand Canal. 

(3) The Tsingtau-Tsinan Railway was constructed under 
the conditions of the lease of Kiaochow to Germany. It was 
completed in 1904 and operated by a German company until 
the outbreak of the Great War (1914), when it passed under 
Japanese control. It is 256 miles long, standard gauge, has 
no tunnels and no large bridges. 


* 


? 
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Branches.—(a) The Poshan colliery line of 27 miles leaves 
the main line at Changtien. 

(6) Lungkow-Tsimo is a military line built by the Japanese 
during the siege of Tsingtau. Itruns almost exactly N. toS., 

and is about 100 miles in length. 

Projects and extensions.—In 1913, by agreement with 
Germany, the latter was to construct two lines with the object 
of diverting to Tsingtau traffic which would normally go to 
the Yangtse or to Tientsin. These were: 

(2) Kaomi—Ichowfu-Hanchwang, a line of 220 miles, which 
would link up Tsingtau with Siichowfu, the present terminus 
of the Lanchow-to- the-Sea Railway; and 

(6) Tsinan—Luanfu, a westward line to connect with the 
Peking—~Hankow Railway. 

(c) Chefoo—-Weihsien. This is a scheme to secure railway 
communications for the port of Chefoo. The line would be 
about 170 miles long. 

(qd) Tehchow-—Chengtingfu, a line of 110 miles, to connect 
the Tientsin-Pukow and Peking—Hankow systems. 

(4) The Lanchow-to-the-Sea Railway is intended to run 
from Haichow in North Kiangsu, or a port on the Yangtse, 
through Siichowfu, Kaifeng, Honanfu, and Sianfu to Lan- 
chowfu in Kansuh province. It is being constructed in 
sections, of which the first, from Kaifeng to Honanfu, known 
as the Pien-Lo Railway, was completed and opened to traffic 
in 1909. Other portions have been undertaken by local 
Chinese companies, but all have been merged in a large 
scheme which has been the subject of a financial agreement 
concluded by the Chinese Government with a Belgian company 
in 1912. This has been brought practically to a standstill 
by the outbreak of the Great War, though work is still being 
continued by Chinese companies with limited resources. 
In 1916 it was completed from Siichowfu in the east to 
Kwanyintang (beyond Mienchih) in the west, about 350 
miles. Westward the line is under construction as far as 
Sianfu, but it is not anticipated that the long tunnels beyond 
Kwanyintang will be completed before 1918. The length 
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from Siichowfu to Lanchowfu is about 900 miles. Eastward 
of Siichowfu there is completed a short section of 94 miles 
from Tsingkiangpu to Yangchwang. 

A project has been mooted to continue this trunk line 
1,900 miles westward from Lanchowfu, through Hami and 
Kuldja, to connect with the Trans-Siberian Railway. 

(5) The Hankow-Szechwan Railway, at the outbreak of the 
war in 1914, was being financed by American, French, and 
German groups, each nationality being responsible for a certain 
section of the line. The German section was from Hankow to 
Ichang, the American from Ichang to Chungking, and the 
French from Chungking to Chengtu. 

The survey of 71 miles of the German section, from Hankow 
to Tsaoshih, was completed in October 1914, and work was com- 
menced in December 1914, but abandoned shortly afterwards. 

The American section—originally from Ichang to Kwei- 
chowfu, subsequently extended to Chungking—is very difficult 
from an engineering point of view. The construction was at first 
attempted by a Chinese company which made little progress. 
The American engineers made a new survey in 1913-14, and 
the estimated length of the section is now 404 miles. Apart 
from numerous bridges, the chief difficulty will be a tunnel 
of 17,500 ft. near the village of Nanto: the E. portal of the 
tunnel will be 13 miles W. of Ichang. Farther west the line 
will pass through Kweichowfu, Siaokiang, and Changshow Sze, 
following in the main the N. bank of the Yangtse. At the end 
of 1915 work was suspended, the available capital being de- 
voted to the construction of the N. section of the Canton- 
Hankow Railway. 

A final survey has not yet been made of the French section, 
which was intended to be part of a large Franco—Belgian 
scheme to link up Indo-China with North China and Siberia. 

The gauge is the standard 4 ft. 84 in., but the French wish 
to introduce the metre gauge on their section to conform 
with the gauge of the Indo-China and Yunnan railways. 

Project.—In 1913 a concession was obtained by a Franco- 
Belgian syndicate for the construction of a railway northward 
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from Chengtu to Tatungfu on the Peking—Kalgan-Suiyiian 
Railway, through Sianfu and Tungkwanhsien, a total length 
of 900 miles. No details are settled. 

(6) The Pukow-Sinyangchow Railway. The agreement for 
the construction of this line was concluded in 1913 by the 
Chinese Government with a British company, and a final survey 
was made in'1914. About 9miles of embankment had been com- 
pleted when the Great War broke out and caused a suspension 
of work. 

The line will leave the Tientsin-Pukow Railway at Wuyi 
(Anhwei), and pass westward through Lichowfu (mile 76), 
Liuanchow (mile 123), Kwangchow (mile 219), to Sinyangchow 
on the Peking—Hankow line. The total length is 285 miles. 
There will be no tunnels, but several bridges, the longest at 
Liuanchow over the Pi Ho. 

A branch line is contemplated from Liichowfu to Cheng- 
yangkwan on the Huai River, approximately 62 miles long. 


IV. RAILWAYS SOUTH OF THE YANGTSE 


(1) SHaneHa1—Nankxinea (Hu-Ning) Rattway. 
(2) NankINGc—CuHaANGSHA (Ning—Hsiang) Rattway. 
(3) SHanaHali—HanacHow—Ninepo (Hu-Hang-Yung) RalIL- 

WAY. 

(4) Canron—Hanxow (Yiieh-Han) Rattway. 
(5) Canron—Kow.Loon (Kwang—Kow) Rattway. 
(6) Saast—Siney1 Rarttway. 
(7) Krux1ana—Nancuane (Nan-Hsiin) Rattway. 
(8) TayrEH Rattway. 
(9) Yunnan (Tien-Yiieh) Rattway. 
(10) BHamo—TENGYUEH—YOnNNaAnNFU Raltway. 
(11) YamcHow—YUnNANFU RalILway. 
(12) Sunnina RatLway. 
(13) Swatow—Cnaocnowrv (Chao-Shan) Rattway. 
(14) Amoy—CuHanocHowrFru (Chang-Hsia) Rattway. 


(1) The Shanghai-Nanking Railway was built by a British 
company (British and Chinese Corporation), and opened to 
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traffic in 1908. It is 193 miles long, of standard gauge, single 
throughout, but on the section between Shanghai and Soochow 
(53 miles) the earthwork and bridges have been made to take 
a double line. There is a short tunnel near Chinkiang. Bridges 
are numerous, but none of great length. The line is now man- 
aged by the Chinese Government. 

Branches.—(a) Shanghai-Woosung (Sung-Hu) Railway, 10 
miles long, standard gauge, connects Shanghai North station 
with Woosung. 

(6) Nanking City (Kiang-Ning) Railway, 8 miles long, 
standard gauge, connects Hsia-kuan, the river port, with the 
centre of the city. 

(2) Nanking—Changsha Railway. An agreement for the con- 
struction of this railway was concluded in 1914 by the Chinese 
Government with the British company which built the Shang- 
hai-Nanking Railway, and a preliminary survey was made in 
that year. Approximate length of the line, 643 miles. It will 
probably pass through Ningkwofu, Hweichow, and Wuyiian 
in Anhwei; Loping, Nanchang, Changshu, and Pingsiang in 
Kiangsi; and thence along the existing colliery line to Chu- 
chow and Changsha in Hunan. 

There'is an alternative proposal to run the line from Nan- 
chang to Hangchow or Kashing, instead of Nanking. 

(3) Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo Railway. Though the con- 
cession for this was originally granted to the British company 
above-mentioned (British and Chinese Corporation), con- 
struction was undertaken by Chinese provincial companies. 
In 1914 it was taken over by the Chinese Government and 
brought under the same management as the Shanghai—Nanking 
line. When completed it will be 220-30 miles long, but in 
1916 only the section from Shanghai to Cha-k‘ou (Zah-kou) 
on the Ch‘ien-t‘ang River, 117 miles, and 53 miles of the 
Ningpo section were in working order. 

Branches.—(a) Kung-ch‘én-ch‘iao (Kon-zen-chiao) branch 
connects the foreign settlement on the banks of the Grand 
Canal with the main line. Distance 44 miles, standard gauge. 
(6) Shanghai Junction (Loop) Line connects the termini 
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of the Shanghai-Nanking and Shanghai-Hangchow Railways. 
Total length about 84 miles. 

(4) Canton-—Hankow Railway. This was originally an 
American concession, but it. was redeemed in 1905 by the 
Chinese Government. Eventually the construction of the 
section from Canton to the border of Kwangtung was under- 
taken by the Chinese themselves, the rest of the line being 
built with British capital. In 1915 this southern (Kwangtung) 
section was opened to traffic as far as Shiuchow, 140 miles 
from Canton, and by the end of 1916 another 15 miles was 
completed. Farther north the country is more difficult, and 
construction has for the present been suspended. 

On the northern (Hupeh and Hunan) section considerable 
progress has been made, and the line is practically finished 
from Wuchang opposite Hankow, via Yochow (mile 140), to 
Changsha (mile 225). The line is single throughout and of 
standard gauge. 

Branches.—(a) Canton-Samshui Railway was begun in 1902 
under the original Canton—Hankow concession. It starts at 
Shekwaitong opposite Canton, on the right bank of the river, 
and runs to Fatshan (mile 10) and to Samshui, 304 miles. 
The line is double from Canton to Fatshan, single the rest of 
the’ way. ‘Standard gauge. 

There is a scheme to extend this railway along the West 
River to Wuchow, Siinchow, and Nanning. 

(6) Pingsiang (Chu-Ping) Colliery Line connects the coal 
mines near Pingsiang Ki with Chuchow Hun. It was built 
by an American engineer, is 60 miles long, and of standard 
gauge. It will ultimately be absorbed by or linked up with 
the Nanking—Changsha Railway (see above). 

Project—Hengchowfu-Nanning Railway is to run from 
Hengchowfu (or some other station on the Canton—Hankow 
line) SW. to Kweilin, Liuchowfu, and Nanning. A small 
section from Chiianchow to Kweilin, 80 miles, was apparently 
surveyed in 1909. | 

(5) Canton-Kowloon (Kwang-Kow) Railway was built by 
a British company (British and Chinese Corporation) and 
opened to traffic in 1911. The last 22} miles from Shumchiin 
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to Kowloon lie in British leased territory. The whole line is 
112 miles, of standard gauge and single-tracked. 

A loop line connecting the termini of the Canton—Kowloon 
and the Canton—Hankow lines is contemplated. The distance 
between the two stations, 5 or 6 miles, has been surveyed, 
but a final agreement has not yet (1917) been reached. 

Branches.—Three light railways (2-foot gauge) lead from 
the main line. They are: 

(a) Namkong-Lokong, 54 miles. 

(5) Sintstin—-Tsengshinghsien, 18 miles. 

(c) Fanling-Shatowkok, 7} miles. This lies in British 
territory. 

Project.—In 1902 a concession was apparently given to 
_ Portugal for the construction of a railway from Canton to 
Macao, but the syndicate concerned failed to raise the neces- 
sary funds. A fresh scheme was elaborated by the Chinese 
in 1913. 

(6) Shasi-Singyi Railway. In 1914 a final agreement was 
concluded between the Chinese Government and Messrs. 
Pauling & Co. Ltd. (a British firm) for the construction of 
a railway from a point on the Yangtse opposite Shasi via 
Changteh, Yiianchow and Kweiyang to Singyi in Kweichow 
province, together with a branch line from Changteh* to 
Changsha, on the Canton Hankow Railway, a total length of 
750 miles. At Changsha it will also connect with the Nanking— 
Changsha line, and at Singyi it will ultimately link up with 
the projected French railway from Yamchow to Yiimnanfu. 

(7) Kiukiang-Nanchang (Nan-Hsiim or Kiangsi) Railway 
was undertaken by the Chinese with Japanese engineers. 
The original scheme was to connect Kiukiang with the 
Canton—Hankow line at Shiuchow, but this is not likely to 
be carried out. The section as far as Nanchang was opened 
in 1915. The line is standard gauge and single-tracked, and 
about 80 miles long. From Kiukiang it runs 8S. almost 
parallel with the W. bank of the P‘o-yang Lake. At Nanchang 
it will connect with the Nanking—Changsha line. 

There is a® Japanese project to connect Foochow with 
N anchang and the Yangtse, by a railway up the Min valley. 
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(8) Tayeh Railway is a short line of 17 miles connecting 
Shihhweiyao on the S. bank of the Yangtse with the iron. 
mines of T‘ieh Shan. It is of standard gauge. 

(9) Yunnan (Tien-Yiieh) Railway is a continuation of the 
French colonial railway from Hanoi to Laokay on the 
Tonkin border. Under a concession obtained from the 
Chinese Government this line has been carried from Hokow, 
opposite Laokay and the first town in Chinese territory, 
through Mengtsz to Yinnanfu. From the border to Yiinnanfu 
the line is 288 miles long. The gauge is the French colonial 
or metre gauge. 

Branch.—Mengtsz—Kokiuchang, 34 miles, to connect with 
the tin mines at the latter place. It was under construction 
in 1914. . 

Projects and extensions.—(a) Yiinnanfu-Suifu (on the 
Yangtse). The contract for this was signed in 1914. 

(6) Langson—Lungchow. A definite concession has been 
obtained for the extension of the Hanoi—Langson line beyond 
Dongdang as far as Lungchow. The objective is doubtless 
Nanning. 

(10) Bhamo-Tengyueh-Yiinnanfu Railway. By the Bur- 
mah Convention of 1897 China agreed ‘ hereafter to consider 
whether the conditions of trade justify the construction of 
railways in Yunnan, and in the event of their construc- 
tion, to connect them with the Burmese lines’. The route 
from Bhamo to Tengyueh, 122 miles, has already been 
surveyed. This portion of the line would be, comparatively 
speaking, an easy and cheap undertaking, but between 
Tengyueh and Yiinnanfu, via Talifu, the watersheds separating 
the Shweli, Salween and Mekong rivers have to be passed, 
involving great engineering difficulties. 

Messrs. Pauling & Co. were given an agreement for the 
construction of the section from Talifu to Yiinnanfu at the 
same time as the agreement mentioned under (6) above, 
Shasi and Singyi Railway. 

(11) Yamchow-Yiinnanfu Railway is the subject of an 
agreement signed in 1914, with the Banque Industrielle de 
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Chine. It provides for a line from Yamchow (Chinchow) 
on the coast of S. Kuangtung to Nanning, and thence up the 
Yukiang valley to Poseh and Kiitsingfu (NE. of Yimnanfu), 
where it would link up with the Yimnanfu-—Suifu line (see 
above under (a) of (9)). Between Poseh and Kiitsingfu this 
line was to pass through the terminus of the Shasi—Singyi line 
(see above (6)). The section from Poseh to Yiinnanfu was 
surveyed in 1911-12 by a Chinese company. 

Project—Kwangchowwan-Nanning Railway. A_ French 
scheme to connect Kwangchowwan with Nanning via Lim- 
chowfu and Hengchow was discussed in 1904. . 

(12) Sunning Railway was built by Chinese engineers with 
Chinese capital. It runs from Towshan, near the port of 
San-chia-hai (Samkaphoi), NW. to Sunning (mile 20), thence 
N. to Kungyi (mile 36) on the Sén-ch‘eung creek, a large 
navigable waterway + mile wide at the ferry station. It is 
not bridged, and the crossing is made by train ferries. Beyond 
the creek the line bends E. to Kongmoon on the West River 
(mile 64) and thence 3 miles farther to Pakshek and Pakkai 
(Pei-chieh), 67 miles in all. It is single and of standard 
gauge. It is being extended to Yeungkong, a distance of 
80-90 miles, and construction work was begun in 1917. 

(13) Swatow-Chaochowfu Railway is a short line built by 
Japanese engineers with Chinese capital. Total length 
27 miles. The track is single, standard gauge. 

A scheme for connecting this railway with either the 
Canton—Kowloon or the Canton—Hankow line has been under 
consideration. 

(14) Amoy-Changchowfu Railway. The funds for this 
line were provided by the Chinese, the construction being 
under the same direction as the Swatow-Chaochowfu Railway, 
with which it is ultimately to be connected. In 1916 it was 
completed from Sung-hsii, opposite Amoy, to the river 
Kiu-lung, 20 miles. The line is single and of standard 
gauge. It has been badly laid and is not in good order. 

Project.—Anhai-Chiianchowfu, a distance of 25 miles. A 


Japanese scheme to connect these places with a light railway. 
CHINA I Oo 


CHAPTER XVI | 
WATERWAYS AND INLAND NAVIGATION 


General Survey—Pai Ho—yYellow River—Huai Ho—Yangtse Basin— 
Ch‘ien-t‘ang River—Min River—West River—Canton Delta. 


General Survey.—No country in the world is so well watered 
as China, nor has any other nation developed its inland water 
communications to the same extent. The vast system of 
rivers and canals which cover the face of the land is of 
inestimable value for travellers as well as for the transit of 
merchandise. As Richthofen says; ‘the absence of wagon > 
roads, the scarcity of beasts of burden, the cheap wages, and 
the little value of time render it possible for the Chinese to 
apply boat navigation with pecuniary advantage where the 
difficulties, expenses, and risks would be found too great in 
Europe.’ 

Proceeding from north to south, seven important river 
basins may be distinguished : 

(1) The Pai Ho (Pei Ho) and its tributaries, which water the 
east of Shansi, the best part of Chihli, and small portions of 
Shantung and Honan. 

(2) The Yellow River system, traversing Kansu, Shensi, 
West Shansi, North Honan, a narrow strip of Chihli, and 
Shantung. 

(3) The Huai Ho, draining the larger portion of nomen and 
North Anhwei. 

(4) The Yangtse, which passes through the provinces of 
Yiinnan, Szechwan, Hupeh, Kiangsi, Anhwei, and Kiangsu. 
Its tributaries also extend into Kansu, Shensi, and Honan 
in the north, besides watering the northern half of Kweichow 
and the whole of Hunan and Kiangsi. 

(5) The Ch‘ien-t‘ang and (6) Min Rivers, which drain the 
greater part of Chekiang and Fukien respectively. 
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(7) The West River system, which comprises East Yiinnan, 
South Kweichow, practically the whole of Kwangsi, and by 
far the largest and richest part of Kwangtung. To these 
must be added the partly natural, partly artificial water- 
way of 

(8) The Grand Canal, which passes through the maritime 
provinces of Chihli, Shantung, Kiangsu, and Chekiang, thus 
serving as a link between the basins ef the Pai Ho, Yellow 
River, Huai, Yangtse, and Ch‘ien-t‘ang. 

These systems vary greatly in size and importance. The 
following table, giving the mileage of the navigable rivers 
and canals in China Proper, serves to show the immense 
preponderance of the Yangtse Basin. If waterways navig- 
able for small craft only were included, the total mileage 
would certainly be much increased. The West River Basin 
easily occupies the second place; for the Yellow River, in 
spite of its great length and volume, has comparatively little 
value as a navigable stream. | 


Navigable Navigable Navigable 


Navigable Rivers. for f ee for Junks Total. 
Steamers. only. only. 

mues. miles. miles. miles. 

The Yangtse. : e 1,400 300 200 1,900 

Its tributaries in Szechwan — 217 1,402 1,619 

5 » Hupeh . — 500 940 1,440 

es » Hunan. 275 37 390 702 

3 »  Kiangsi . 260 160 1,712 2,132 

3 »  <Anhwei . — 540 482 1,022 

‘ae »  Kiangsu . 13 1,001 363 1,377 

Total for Yangtse Basin. 1,948 2,755 5,489 10,192 

Rivers in Chekiang °. , 33 167 382 582 

» 9» Fukien ‘ . 25 52 502 579 
» 9» Kwangtung and . 

wangsi 353 1,415 1,461 3,229 

» .s Shantung . : 33 127 270 430 

ie ates ihli ~ 37 195 1,059 1,291 

The Yellow River . : —_— — 1,200 1,200 


Total for all Rivers. . 2,429 4,711 10,363 17,503 


1 From the Chinese Annual for 1912, published: by the 7'6-a Dobun Kwat, 
02 
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The province of Chihli is well irrigated by a number of 
rivers flowing into the gulf of the same name. The Lan Ho, 
which traverses its northern parts, is not much used by junks, 
which cannot get up from the sea unless the river is in flood ; 
but higher up, small boats ascend the stream as far as Lan-ho- 
k‘ou, 3 or 4 miles from Jehol. 

The Pat Ho.—-Tientsin, the great entrepdt for commerce 
in North China, lies at.the confluence of several large rivers or 
canals. The Pai Ho, which is regarded as the main branch, 
is connected with Peking by a canal, 15 miles long, at Tung- 
chow Chi. The distance by water from this city to Tientsin 
is 924 miles. Here the Pai Ho attains a width of 300 yds., 
and a wharf nearly 2 miles long affords steamers and junks 
every facility for coming alongside. The Hai Ho, as the 
lower course of the Pai Ho is called, is navigable by sea-going 
steamers, although the sand bar at its mouth renders the 
passage difficult. Once the bar is crossed, however, there is 
plenty of water all the way to Tientsin, a distance of some 
40 miles. Numerous steam-launches, tugs, and lighters ply 
between the Taku anchorage and the ports on the Hai Ho. 

The Hun Ho and the Hu-t‘o Ho (or Hsi Ho), which join the 

Pai Ho a little above Tientsin, are large rivers, but hardly 
navigable except for a short distance near their mouths. 
The Ta-ch‘ing Ho, on the other hand, which flows into the 
Hu-t*o Ho, forms with its tributaries a useful and fairly 
extensive system of waterways between these two rivers. 
Junks ascend the main stream to Paotingfu (844 miles from 
Tientsin) at all seasons of the year. 
_ The Grand Canal, which in the province of Chihli has 
a minimum depth of 6 ft., also meets the Pai Ho at Tientsin, 
and is an important line of communication. Between the 
Yellow River and Lintsingchow the bed of the canal is dry 
during the greater part of the year ; but from the latter place 
onward it follows the winding course of the Wei Ho, which 
has been embanked, and becomes wide and deep enough for 
shallow draught launches after Tehchow. The Wei Ho connects 
Tientsin by water with the city of Weihwei in Honan. 


» 
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The Pei-t‘ang Ho, which flows into the Gulf of Chihli a few 
miles north of the Pai Ho, feeds a network of canals extending 
over a considerable area. The Lutai Canal, or rather the 
valuable part of it, lies between Siikochwang and the Pei- 
t‘ang Ho, being also continued to the Pai Ho, which it joins 
just above Tientsin. The supply of water is regulated by 
lock gates. Much of the country lying between Peking and 
the coast is liable to be flooded in summer, owing to the fact 
that the rivers are in many places above the level of the plain. 

All the year round, except during the frozen months 
(middle of December to middle of March), the above-men- 
tioned waterways are busily thronged with junks of some 
20 different types. The majority are flat-bottomed, with one 
mast, and capable of carrying 60 tons of cargo, but there are 
also sea-going vessels with two or three masts, of more than 
twice that capacity. 

The Yellow River.—The Huang Ho, or Yellow River, enters 
- Kansu at an altitude of 8,200 ft., and leaves the province at 
about 3,300 ft. above sea-level, Though it receives two 
large tributaries, it does not become navigable except for 
rafts until after Chungweihsien. In its middle coursey where 
it forms the boundary between Shensi and Shansi, it again 
flows too impetuously for navigation, except in certain places, 
as from Puchowfu to Tungkwanting. The Fén Ho, the chief 
river of Shansi, comes in on its left, and the Wei Ho! on the 
right. The Wei Ho runs through the loess plateau of the 
north in deeply cut channels, and is not navigable until it 
reaches Hingping. Only boats of shallow draught ply on its 
waters, for though it. becomes fairly wide as it approaches 
the Huang Ho, it never runs deep. Its chief affluent, the 
Ching Ho, waters the whole north-eastern part of Kansu. 

Throughout its lower course, when traversing the plains 
of Honan and Shantung, the Yellow River receives no impor- 
tant tributary, nor is it easily navigable itself except in short 
stretches. The mud and sand carried down by its current 


1 Written with a different character from the Wei that flows into me 
Grand Canal. 
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have raised the bed of the river several yards above the level 
of the surrounding country, so that it has to be embanked. 
Prior to 1851, in which year the dikes gave way to the NE. 
of Kaifeng, it ran south of the Shantung promontory. After 
considerable variations 1t finally abandoned its old bed and 
followed that of the Chi Ho, a small river flowing into the 
Gulf of Chihli. Its turbulence and sudden diversions account 
for the fact that neither along its middle nor its lower course 
is any important city built on its banks. The normal flow 
of the Yellow River has been reckoned at a little over 4,000 
cubic yards per second near Tsinan, but it is quite three 
times as great as this in the flood season. The Hsiao-ch‘ing 
Ho, a canal which originally formed the lower course of the 
Chi Ho, connects Tsinan with the sea, and is the natural 
outlet for exports from Shantung to Chihli, Manchuria, and 
the north generally. The traffic on this canal is enormous, ~ 
as many as 20,000 junks plying annually between its mouth 
and Huang-t‘ai-ch‘iao, the port of Tsinan lying 2 miles NE. 
of that city. 

Navigation on the section of the Grand Canal immediately 
south of the Yellow River is impracticable in many places, 
chiefly on account of sand-banks and the lack of a regular 
supply of water. The P‘o Ho, a short waterway joining the 
Grand Canal at An-shan to the Yellow River at Chiang-chia- 
kou, is largely used for the transportation of goods. 

The Huai Ho.—The Huai Ho and its tributaries, the 
largest of which is the Sha Ho, drain the greater portion of 
Honan and the northern half of Anhwei. It is navigable 
throughout almost the whole of its course, from Siyangchow 
to the Hung-tsé Lake, a distance of about 350 miles, and is 
already a large river when it reaches Anhwei, though it is in 
this province that it receives its principal affluents. Of these 
the Sha Ho is a fine stream 150-500 yds. broad, and navigable 
all the year round from Siangchenghsien in Honan, though 
the velocity of the current often rises in the wet season to as 
much as 5} knots an hour. The Huai itself generally breaks 
through its embankments in the summer, and floods the 
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country about Wuhohsien. It is navigated by native craft 
up to 70 or 80 tons. 

The Hung-tsé Lake is one of the four largest inkeai in China, 
being 45 miles long by 20 miles wide in its eastern part. 
The depth varies from 2 to 5 ft., in spite of which it is crossed 
by junks in every direction, several channels connecting it 
with the Grand Canal and with the Kaoyu Lake. But for its 
shallowness light draught steamers and gunboats could sail 
up the Huai as far as Chengyangkwan in western Anhwei, 
and even beyond. 

Besides the Sha Ho, which is one of the main lines of 
communication between Honan, the Yangtse, and Shanghai, 
two of the tributaries of the Huai are important waterways : 
the Kuo Ho and the Pi Ho, which are navigable up to An-lu 
(10 miles above Pochow An) and Liuanchow respectively. 

The Grand Canal between the Yellow Riverand Tsing- 
kiangpu is shallow, much interrupted by locks, and therefore 
little used, but between the latter place and the Yangtse it is 
fed by a number of large lakes on either side, and becomes 
a great highway of communication. Several Chinese and 
Japanese companies have launches plying between Tsing- 
kiangpu, Yangchow, Soochow, and other places in Kiangsu, 
which province—especially between Yangchow and the sea, 
and in the neighbourhood of Shanghai—is a regular network 
of canals running in every direction.1 

The Yangtse Basin.—The Yangtse is usually set down as 
about 3,200 miles long, though some writers make it as much 
as 3,500 miles, the difference being due largely to a lack of 
accurate knowledge concerning the river’s upper course. 
Rising in Tibet, ‘this great waterway divides China into two 
almost equal halves, with eight provinces on either side, 
whilst Anhwei and Kiangsu are bisected by it. The Yangtse 
Basin covers an area of 700,000 sq. miles, with a population 
of some 200 millions, and is remarkable for its immense 
natural wealth and the variety of its products. The river is 


1 For the Grand Canal and other waterways of Kiangsu see the Admiralty 
Handbook of China, Vol. II, Kiangsu. 
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navigable for nearly half its entire course, and the volume 
of water brought down at its mouth is estimated at 770,000 
cubic ft. per second. It is known by a variety of names in 
different parts of its course, the commonest being Ch‘uan 
Chiang (River of Szechwan), Ta Chiang (Great River), Ch‘ang 
Chiang (Long River), or simply Chiang. The towns on its — 
banks include such important commercial and industrial 
centres as Tungchow, Kiangyin, Chinkiang, Nanking, Wuhu, 
Tatung, Anking, Hukow, Kiukiang, Hankow, Hanyang, and 
Wuchang, Sinti, Shasi, Ichang, Kweichowfu, Wanhsien, 
Fengtuhsien, Chungking, and Suifu. Three main sections of 
the river may be distinguished: (1) The torrential section, 
extending from its source to Pingshan Sze, a little above 
- Suifu (roughly 1,500 miles); (2) the semi-navigable section, 
from Pingshan to Ichang (700 miles); and (3) the navigable 
section, from Ichang to the sea (1,000 miles). 

‘When the Yangtse crosses the Szechwan frontier its bed 
is still at an altitude of 15,700 ft., and it flows swiftly between 
high mountain barriers throughout most of its course in this 
province. Before making its final bend to the north it 
. receives its longest tributary on the left, the Ya-lung Chiang, 
torrential like itself. By the time it reaches Pingshan its bed 
has dropped to only 1,000 ft. above sea-level. From this 
point on the Yangtse can be used by boats except in the 
region of therapids, and it is now augmented by three affluents 
coming from the interior of Szechwan: (1) The Min Chiang, 
which becomes navigable for small craft as soon as it enters 
the Chengtu plain, where it splits up into numerous branches 
and continues its course to the south, and for junks below. 
Kiatingfu. As a waterway, therefore—to say nothing of its 
immense service in irrigation—it is far more useful than the 
main stream above Pingshan. (2) The Lu Ho is a somewhat 
shorter river which is navigable below Kienchownan. (3) The 
Chia-ling Chiang, the longest of the three, rises in Kansu, 
becomes navigable for small craft at Kwangyiian, for larger 
junks at Paoning (though navigation is only easy up to 
Hochow Sze), and ends at Chungking. Its own affluents, the 
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Fou Ho and the Ch‘ti Ho, are also fine rivers, navigable for 
a great distance inland. 

These three rivers always have water in abundance, but their 
’ current israther strong, and they are often obstructed by rapids. 

The affluents on the south are of less importance; but 
the Héng Chiang forms the principal water communication 
between Yiinnan and Szechwan, the Wu (or Kung-t‘an) 
Chiang affords access to Kweichow, and a small affluent of the 
Ytian Chiang is the direct route for all traffic between Szechwan 
and Hunan. 

Between Chungking and Wanhsien the river is 500-650 yds. 
wide and generally 20-30 ft. deep, and is navigable with 
comparative ease. But between Wanhsien and Ichang its 
channel is narrowed down to some 80 yds. and shut in by 
precipitous mountain walls on both sides. In this section 
occur the Three Gorges, renowned for their scenery, and 
numerous rapids render navigation very difficult. Junks 
have to be hauled painfully upstream by trackers, so that the 
voyage from Ichang to Chungking may take as much as 
50 or 60 days. A service of three steamers was inaugurated 
on this route in July 1914, each making two trips a month. 
They take one week going up, and three days coming down. 
At Ichang, though nearly a thousand miles from the mouth, 
the bed of the river is only 130 ft. above sea-level, and the 
volume of water there is 244 times that of the Thames at 
London Bridge. | 

The Yangtse now enters the lowlands, and meanders 
through the extensive alluvial plain of Hupeh. During the 
remainder of its course it is fringed by a number of lakes, 
mostly large and shallow, which play the part of reservoirs ; 
in summer, that is to say, when the river is exceptionally 
high, they absorb its surplus waters, whereas in winter they 
serve to feed the river and keep it at a comparatively high 
level. It is partly owing to these lakes, therefore, that the 
inundations of the Yangtse are less sudden and disastrous 
than those caused by the Yellow River, which has no similar 
system of reservoirs. 
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The largest of these lakes is the Tung-t‘ing, which is 
75 miles long by 50 miles broad. In summer its area is larger, . 
but in winter it becomes little more than a marsh, through 
which several streams flow. It is connected with the Yangtse 
by a short waterway at Yochow and a number of other canals, 
and is the centre of a very active movement of junks.. The 
principal lines of water communication are: (1) to Canton 
by the Hsiang River, which is connected with the Kuei River 
in Kwangsi by a small canal with lock gates. Traders often 
prefer to branch off by the Lei River at Hengchowfu, which 
takes them to the Ché-ling Pass leading into Kwangtung. 
Three steamship companies have opened regular services 
between Hankow and Changsha, and steam-launches run up 
the Hsiang River to Siangtan. (2) Along the Yitian River to 
Changteh, and as far as Chenyiian in Kweichow, 423 miles 
above that city. (3) From Changteh to Shasi on the Yangtse 
via Tsingshih, the port of Lichow. A canal navigable for 
junks of all sizes also goes from Owchihkow, 60 miles below 
Shasi, to Hwajung on the N. side of the Tung-t‘ing Lake. 
(4) To the important district of Paoking by the Tzi River, 
though owing to rapids this is not much used as a trade route 
beyond Yiyang. On the whole, considering its inland position, 
the province of Hunan is remarkably well provided with 
serviceable waterways. 

The next large affluent of the Yangtse is the Han Shui, 
a magnificent river which is now navigated by small steamers 
as far north as Siangyangfu (300 miles from Hankow), and 
during the summer freshets by junks and small craft up- to 
Hanchungfu in W. Shensi, 600 miles farther. One of its 
affluents, the Tan Chiang, gives access to the ancient capital 
Sianfu. Throughout Shensi the Han is obstructed by rapids, 
and becomes navigable with safety only at Laohokow, where 
it widens out to 850 yds. Farther on it narrows again, and 
at its mouth, where the three cities of Hankow, Hanyang, 
and Wuchang are situated, has a width of only 200 ft. in the 
lower-water season. Small river steamers are run by two 
Chinese companies between Hankow and Sientaochen ; in 
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winter they can only get up as far as Tsaitien. The series 
of lakes between the Han and the Yangtse are connected by 
a network of canals, much frequented by small craft. The 
junks which engage in traffic with Hankow as their. base 
must total at least 25,000. Immense numbers of them are 
always to be found moored at the mouth of the Han Shui, 
where they extend for 5 miles along both banks. Six 
steamship lines, native and foreign, are maintained between 
Hankow and Shanghai, and four between Hankow and 
Ichang. There is also a cargo service from Hankow to 
Japan in summer. 

The last great affluent reaching the Yangtse (430 miles 
from the sea) is the Kan Chiang, which traverses the province 
of Kiangsi from S. to N., flows through the P‘o-yang Lake, and 
drains a vast and populous area. It is navigable in summer 
for almost its entire length of 300 miles to Nananfu, whence 
goods are carried over the Mei-ling Pass to be reshipped at 
Namyung on the Pei Chiang, only 150 miles from Canton. 
Several of the affluents of the Kan Chiang are also important : 
the Chang Shui, forming part of another trade route to Canton ; 
the Fu Ho, notable for its large junks, and the Kwangsin 
River, for its extreme navigability, small boats ascending 
right up to Yiishan, where there is communication with the 
basin of the Ch‘ien-t‘ang River. 

The P‘o-yang Lake is about 90 miles in length and almost 
20 miles in breadth, but its condition, like that of the Tung- 
t‘ing Lake, differs widely at various seasons of the year. 
Though it would appear to be gradually silting up, junks are 
able to ascend at all seasons to Wucheng Ki, its chief port 
and commercial city, and several steam-launch companies 
compete for the passenger traffic between Kiukiang and 
Nanchang. The lake is surrounded by a vast system of 
canals which serve the treble purpose of intercommunication, 
irrigation, and drainage. So numerous are the waterways of 
Kiangsi, both natural and artificial, that it is possible, at 
certain seasons of the year, to go from any one large city in 
the province to any other entirely by water. But towards 
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the end of summer, the water is drained from the canals 
on to the rice-fields and their beds often left absolutely dry. 

The Yangtse throughout the lower part of its course often 
exceeds a mile in width, and is from 30 to 60 ft.deep. In the 
summer season ships drawing 25 ft. can sail up to Hankow, 
and at all times those of 27 ft. draught can reach Nanking. 
The Huang-p‘u, or Shanghai River, is a short but useful 
waterway. Ships of heavy tonnage can come up to Shanghai, 
and the river is connected with a perfect maze of canals, 
small lakes, and lagoons. The largest body of inland water 
in Kiangsu is the T‘ai Hu, which has an area of about 1,000 
sq. miles, but seldom reaches a depth of more than 5 or 6 ft. 
Its overflow runs into the Grand Canal, which skirts it on 
the east, passing through Soochow and terminating at Hang- 
chow, without, however, joining its waters to those of the 
Ch‘ien-t‘ang River. In order to continue one’s journey to 
Shaohingfu and Ningpo it is necessary to cross in a ferry- 
boat to Sihing, and there change again into a canal: boat. 
_ Shaohingfu is situated in the midst of a fertile plain inter- 
sected by large canals. An important waterway connects 
this city with a tidal branch of the Yung Chiang, or Ningpo 
River, at Yiiyao. The other branch, which meets it at Ningpo, 
is also navigable, and steam-launches ascend to a point 
within 5 miles of Fenghwa. Below Ningpo the river is 
navigable for ships of 17 ft. draught, and the volume of sea- 
borne traffic is considerable. 

The Ch'ten-t‘ang River.—Apart from the cultivated vinta 
in the north, and along the south of Hangchow Bay, the whole 
of Chekiang is mountainous, yet well provided with rivers. 
The largest of these is the Ch‘ien-t‘ang Chiang, which is 
navigable in both its upper branches, uniting at Chiichowfu. 
Two large affluents come in at Lanchi and Yenchow, each of 
which has many navigable tributaries. On the main river 
boats of 3 ft. draught can reach Chiichowfu any time between 
April and November, while launches run regularly between 
Hangchow and Tunglii. It is a noteworthy fact that every 
one of the 29 official cities in the Ch‘ien-t‘ang Basin can be 
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reached by boat at the high-water season. Owing to the 
shallowness of Hangchow Bay and the tidal bore which runs 
up the estuary no steamers enter the mouth of the Ch‘ien- 
t‘ang River, though local sea-going junks come in to Hangchow 
and sometimes ascend to Fuyanghsien. The Wu Chiang 
in the south of the province is a fine river which, despite its 
rapids, is navigable for fairly large boats up to Chuchow. 
The treaty-port of Wenchow is situated a few miles above 
its mouth. 

The Min River.—Although the province of Fukien, like 
its neighbour on the north, is almost wholly mountainous, 
the inland water communications are wonderfully good. The 
three principal branches of the Min River, which unite at 
Yenpingfu, are all navigable for a great distance except in 
the flood season. Thus, on the Kienningfu branch, the © 
largest size of ordinary tea-boats go to the town of that name, 
while boats of the Kiangsi build go right up to Kienyang Fu, 
and small ones capable of navigating rapids go up the two 
forks to Masha and Tsung-an Hsien. On the Pucheng branch 
to the north similar small boats go up as far as that town, 
while raft navigation is possible 24 miles farther still, to 
Hua-ch‘iao. Salt-boats ascend the Wu Chiang to Patu Che, 
only 12 miles from Hua-ch‘iao, so that it is possible to make 
nearly the whole journey from Wenchow to Foochow by 
river. On the NW. branch, rising in Kiangsi, boats drawing 
2 ft. can ascend to Kwangtseh, some 20 miles beyond Shaowu. 
This branch is joined by the Ao Chiang, which is also navigable 
nearly up to the border of Kiangsi. Another route through 
the province can be taken up the Sha Ch‘i past Yungan to 
within 40 or 50 miles of Tingchowfu, and thence down the 
Han river to Swatow. After Yenpingfu the Min River is 
completely formed, but shoals, rocks, and rapids render it of 
little use till Shuikow Fu is reached, where fair-sized junks find 
water enough in every season. Thirty-two miles below Foochow 
the river flows into the China Sea’ by two branches, between 
which lies the island of Wufu. The northern channel is the 
deeper, and at high tide large steamers come 22 miles up the 
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river to Pagoda Anchorage. Between this point and Foochow, 
however, the Min is now scarcely navigable, and is silting up 
more every year. 

The West River.—The Hsi Chiang, or West River, divides 
at Siinchow into two large branches, each of which has some 
claim to be regarded as the main stream. The northern 
branch, or Hung-shui Chiang, rises in the high table-land of 
-Yiinnan, and, after marking the boundary between Kweichow 
and Kwangsi, traverses the latter province from NW. to SE., 
becoming navigable a little above Tsienkiang. It receives 
the Liu Chiang on the left, which is navigable for large junks 
up to Changan, but is specially used for the transport of 
timber, which is floated down from Hunan and Kweichow. 
The Hung-shui River passes through poor country and has no 
towns of much importance on its banks. 

The southern branch of the Hsi Chiang, sometimes known 
as the Yu Chiang, also issues from Yiinnan. It is navigable 
for small boats from Poyai on the western frontier of Kwangsi, 
and for quite large junks only 12 miles farther down, at 
Poseh. On its right it receives the Tso (or Li) Chiang, formed 
by the confluence of two rivers which come from Tonkin 
and unite at Lungchow. Both are navigable, though freshets 
arecommon. Below Lungchow the country is wild and barren, 
and the course of the river narrow and winding until its 
junction with the Yii Chiang, soon after which the busy town 
of Nanning is reached. The river is now wide and deep 
until the rapids begin, of which there are a great number, 
requiring an experienced pilot. Between Kweihsien and 
Stinchow it is like a canal, but below this its course again 
becomes tortuous, and rapids are of frequent occurrence. 
At Wuchow the Kuei Chiang comes in on the left, having 
a width of 330 yds. near its mouth. This river gives access 
to Hunan by way of Kweilin, the capital of Kwangsi. 

Wuchow is the chief river port after Canton, being the head 
of navigation for steamers and larger boats—up to 400 tons 
burthen—which are unable to ascend rapids. According to 
the latest information, however, two sand-banks at a little 
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distance below the port have seriously interfered with its 
trade; and, unless dredging operations are undertaken, 
vessels drawing 7 ft. will have to ship and discharge cargo 
at a point 23 miles below Wuchow during .the low-water 
season. Floods occur very suddenly on the West River 
between April and November of each year, and the level of 
the water often rises more than 60 ft. 

When the Hsi Chiang enters Kwangtung it is already 
a fine large river. At Shiuhing it is overa mile wide. Farther 
on it passes through a gorge 3 miles long’, where it narrows 
to 270 yds., but widens anew to a breadth of one mile. The 
Pei Chiang (North River), which comes in on the left at 
Samshui, 110 miles below Wuchow, is navigable, though with 
some difficulty, from Namyung. At Shiuchow, where the 
Wu Shui flows in from S. Hunan, it becomes navigable for 
large boats, though the summer freshets render its current 
very Violent and hard to ascend. Its principal tributary on 
the right is the Linchow River, navigable up to the town of 
the same name in the NW. corner of Kwangtung. 

The Canton Delta.—At Samshui the Hsi Chiang divides 
into several branches, and the delta begins. The northern 
branch, called Chu Chiang, or Pearl River, flows past Can- 
ton, receives the waters of the Tung Chiang (East River) on 
the left and, passing through the Bocca Tigris (Foomoon), 
. empties itself by a broad estuary into the sea. The Tung 
Chiang with its tributaries drains the greater part of E. 
Kwangtung, and is much used for navigation. During the 
last 70 miles of its course it passes through the large towns 
of Waichow, Poklo, and Sheklung, and flows through a small 
delta into the large delta of the Hsi Chiang, which it enters 
by eight channels, extending om just above Whampoa to 
just below Taiping Tung. 

The southern or main branch of the Hsi Chiang passes the 
important towns of Kowkong and Kumchuk, and enters the 
sea to the W. of Macaq.: Lying principally between these 
two branches is an alluvial plain 60 miles long by 20 to 
25 miles in breadth, intersected by a maze of waterways, 
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along which countless boats are constantly plying. The 
following waterways deserve special mention : 

(1): The Sainam Creek, on which are situated the towns of 
Sainam (the centre of the junk traffic), Tzetung, and Shekwan. 
This creek passes S. of Fatshan and the waterway leading to 
the Pearl River. On the right, going down, it connects with 
_ (2) The Laklow Reach, flowing past Kwanshan and Shatow 
to Laklow ; and on the left with 

(3) The Chanchuen Creek, which passes through the town 
of that name. 

(4) The Sailam Channel, which branches to the E. from the 
main stream just below Kumchuk and enters the estuary of 
the Pearl River at Wangmoon. 

(5) The Kongmoon Creek, which flows past the town of 
Kongmoon to the sea through the Aimoon Pass, and receives 
en route the waters of the eenune from om and 
Sunwui. 

(6) The Shekki Creek, which leaves the West River just 
_ below Kongmoon and divides into two branches, one of which 
connects with the Sailam Channel, while the other passes the 
town of Shekki and re-enters the main stream just above 
Pinglam. 

This splendid system of waterways, furnishing as it does 
direct communication between all the important markets in 
three great river basins and in the rich Canton delta, renders 
trade between the various parts of the country both cheap 
and speedy. It must be added that these natural advantages 
are somewhat counteracted by the shifting sand-banks which 
the absence of any system of conservancy has allowed to 
impede navigation, as well as by the destructive floods which 
the denudation of the hillsides causes during the heavy 
summer rains. On the other hand, piracy, which was once 
so prevalent, has been almost wholly suppressed. | 

There is an excellent service of steamers between Hongkong, 
Canton, and Wuchow, run by Chinese, French, and English 
companies. The trip from Hongkong to Canton (89 miles) 
occupies 7 to 8 hours, and to Wuchow 48 hours. The port 
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of Canton could with little expense be adapted for the largest 
steamers, but the Chinese have increased the natural obstacles 
by raising artificial barriers intended to block the port. At 
present Danes Island divides the stream into two channels, 
of which the Whampoa Channel is not attempted by vessels 
drawing more than 11 ft., though Whampoa itself (8 miles 
below Canton) can be reached by vessels of 23 ft. draught, 
crossing Second Bar at high water. The Blenheim Passage 
is longer but deeper, but it is inadvisable for vessels of over 
173 ft. draught to attempt the passage of the Tai-shek Barrier 
even at highwater springs. These two channels meet again 
at Honam Point opposite Shameen Island. 

The journey from Canton to Poseh or Lungchow may take 
three months by junk, and the return journey 15-20 days. 
Junks are now regularly towed up the West River by tugs, 
steam tugs being used on the lower course, and petrol tugs 
over the middle and upper course. A regular service of 
launches has been established, running to Siinchow in winter, 
and during the high-water season as far as Lungchow, Poseh, 
and Linchowfu. One can get from Wuchow to Nanning by 
petrol boat in four days, and from Nanning to Poseh in 
three days. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
POSTS, TELEGRAPHS, AND TELEPHONES 


Tuer Post OFFICE 


From very early times the Chinese Imperial dispatches 
were transmitted by a relay system of couriers, known as 
I-chan, forming a kind of special postal service for official 
use. The people, debarred from using this, found means of 
sending their letters and parcels through certain forwarding 
agencies which were organized by the merchant class. In 
this way a far-reaching and on the whole very reliable system 
of intercommunication by hongs or agencies, known as Min- 
chi, was established throughout the country. 

Shortly after 1861, when the foreign ministers had taken 
up residence at Peking, the Imperial courier system was 
utilized by the T'sungli Yamén (foreign office) to exchange 
legation and customs mails between Shanghai and Peking; and 
in the open season the coastal steamer service was employed 
for the same purpose. This led to the opening of quasi-postal 
departments at the Custom Houses concerned, and the first 
step was taken towards a Chinese Imperial Post. 

The next stage included the experiment of a Native Post 
Office alongside the Customs’ post in 1878, the establishment 
of postal couriers between certain selected centres, and the 
introduction of Customs’ postage stamps. In the same year 
China was formally invited to join the Postal Union, but 
she preferred to defer this step until her postal arrangements 
* were more mature. The postal idea was backed by the great 
Viceroy of Chihli, Li Hung-chang, and in spite of the opposition 
by vested interests in the I-chan and Min-chii it gradually 
took a firm hold of the country. Finally in 1896 an Imperial 
decree ordered an Imperial Post Office for all China to be 
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modelled on Western lines under the direction of Sir Robert 
Hart, who now became Inspector-General of Customs and 
Posts. It was to be conducted by a branch of the Imperial 
Maritime Customs, and all official mails except those for the 
NW. provinces were to be carried by it. 

In 1910 the I-chan were transferred to the Ministry of 
Posts and Communications, and the conduct of the Post 
Office was transferred to this same ministry in May 1911, 
a special department known as Directorate-General of Posts 
being established. 

In 1914 China formally entered the Universal Postal Union, 
and on September Ist of that year the regulations of the Rome 
Convention became operative in China, and China signified 
her adherence to the Parcels Post Convention. 

On the declaration of the Republic in 1911 the post office 
took up a position of provisional neutrality ; but such was 
the growth of public confidence in its organization that it 
came through the troublous time of revolution and insurrection 
with increased prestige. Meanwhile there had been no official 
interference with the Min-chii so long as they conformed to 
the postal laws, but they are being gradually. eliminated 
by the competition of the official post. Much of their ‘ clubbed 
mails ’ is actually carried by the Imperial Post. 

- The difficulties encountered by the postal service in China 
owing to the notoriously bad roads and the limited railway 
facilities would be hard to overestimate. It makes use of 
every available means of transport—railways, steamer lines, 
junks, boats, mounted and foot couriers, carts and wheel- 
barrows ; but by far the largest part of the work is done by 
the courier lines which now spread their ramifications over the 
whole of China. Since 1910 day and night services have come 
into use on most of the important routes ; and on the whole 
there has been very little interruption of communications 
from bad weather, floods, and brigandage. Indeed this- 
excellently organized service has grown steadily in the 
_ popular esteem and bids fair to become part of the life of 
the nation. 

P2 
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At the end of 1901 there were 176 postal establishments 
in China dealing with 10} million articles. Some idea of the 
progress since made can be obtained by comparing these 
figures with the statistics for the Chinese Empire given in 
the later Post Office Reports : 


Communications. 1908. 1915. 
Courier lines. ‘ . about 68,300 miles. about 136,000 miles. 
Native boat lines ; : +5 6,830 __,, 21.2 
Steamboat lines F ‘ 5 8,000 __,, ” 200» 
Railway lines . ‘ ‘ a 4,000_,, - 6,300 _—,, 

General Statistics. 1909. 1915. 

Head offices 47 21 
First, second, and third class offices and sub- 

offices : ; 605 1,567 
Agencies . : : . : 3,606 6,923 
Articles dealt with . . . : . 306,000,000 773,183,122 
Registered articles. : ; ‘ . 25,598,000 66,601,000 
Express letters . 908,000 6,290,670 
Articles collected from letter- boxes, box offices, 

and pillar boxes . : : . 16,044,000 41,972,700 
Letters in native clubbed mails ‘ ; : 8,411,000 6,381,500 
Parcels. ‘ ’ ; , 3,280,000 9,209,886 
Money orders issued ; P : ; , 4,866,000 13,552,200 
Money orders cashed . : ; ; ‘ 4,843,050 13,469,200 


The usual postal facilities are given for letters, postcards, 
newspapers, printed matter, commercial papers, samples and 
patterns, registration, parcels, insurance and money orders, 
There is a poste restante at every post office. The system 
of express letters has been very successful. An extra 
charge is made for these, but they are handled by a special 
staff and delivered with greater rapidity than the ordinary 
mails. 

There are post offices in all towns of any importance, and 
agencies are rapidly increasing in number throughout the 
empire. Ordinary stamps and postcards are obtainable at 
the agencies; but, as a rule, neither they nor the less 
important post offices, which have no money transactions, 
“stock stamps of high value. 

The ordinary rates of postage are : 
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at : Union. 
ate . Unit of Charge. | Local. Domestic. (foreign). 
Letters. Each 20 grm. or 1 cent. 3 cents. 
fraction thereof. : 
First 20 grm. or — — 10 cents, 
fraction thereof. 
Each successive unit — — 6 cents. 
or fraction thereof. 
Posteards. | Single. 1 cent. 1 cent. 4 cents. 
Double (reply paid). | 2 cents. | 2 cents. 8 cents. — 
Newspapers. | Singly orin bundles | 4 cent. | $ cent. 2 cents, 
ee exceeding 2] per 100 grm. i per 50 grm. | per 50 grm. 
ilos). 


For special tariffs for particular districts, and for tariff on 
books, &c., samples, and parcels see Postal Guide. 

Most of the foreign powers have post offices in Peking and 
certain treaty-ports. 

Great Britain has post offices at Tientsin, Chefoo, Hankow, 
Shanghai, Ningpo, Foochow, Amoy, Swatow, Canton, Kiung- 
chow, Weihaiwei. 

France has post offices at Peking, Tientsin, Chefoo, Chung- 
king, Hankow, Shanghai, Ningpo, Foochow, Amoy, Canton, 
Pakhoi, Kiungchow, Lungchow, Mengtsz, Yimnanfu. 

Russia has post offices at Peking, Tientsin, Chefoo, Hankow, 
Shanghai, and at numerous places in Manchuria. , 

Japan has post offices at Amoy, Canton, Changsha, Chefoo, 
Chinkiang, Foochow, Hangchow, Hankow, Kiukiang, Nanking, 
Newchwang, Peking, Shanhaikwan, Shasi, Shanghai, Soochow, 
Swatow, Tientsin, Tangku, and Wuhu; besides those in 
Manchuria and the leased territory. 

Direct communication between London and Peking via 
Siberia began in November 1912. The Tientsin-Pukow 
railway now links up this system with Nanking and 
Shanghai. 

Letters and postcards from Wenchow northwards for 
Europe are sent wa Siberia unless specially marked via Suez. 
For parts south of Wenchow the public may mark letters, &c. 
via Suez or via Siberia; otherwise they will be sent by the 
most direct means available. 
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TELEGRAPHS 


In 1871 the Eastern Extension Telegraph Co. connected 
Shanghai, Hongkong, and Singapore with Madras and so with 
Europe ; and since then numerous other lines have been laid 
by Great Britain, France, Russia, Germany, United States, 
Japan, and the Great Northern Telegraph Co. of Denmark, 
connecting the principal ports of China with each other and 
with the outside world. 

The first land-line erected in China was a short line between 
Shanghai and Woosung built by foreign merchants in 1873. 
In 1875 Shéng Pao-chéng, Viceroy of Kiangsu, memorialized 
the throne advising the establishment of telegraphs, in place 
of the hitherto existing system of beacon signals, for rapid 
communication. Nothing, however, was done until 1879 
when the viceroy, Li Hung-chang, obtained permission for 
the construction of a land-line between Tientsin and Taku. 
In the next year he arranged with the Great Northern Telegraph 
Co. for assistance ‘in constructing a line from .Tientsin to 
Shanghai, which was opened in 1881. Not.a little difficulty 
was at first experienced in preventing the destruction of the 
lines by ignorant country folk. In 1882 Chinkiang and Nanking 
were linked up, and subsequently a line was carried along the . 
Ypngtse from Shanghai to Hankow. In 1884 Shanghai was 
joined up with Canton and Tientsin with Peking. In 1887 the 
Shanghai-Hankow line was extended into the western and 
south-western provinces. In 1894 lines were opened connecting 
the principal places in Sinkiang; and in 1897 the Peking- 
Kiakhta line across Mongolia opened the fastest route of 
communication between China and Europe. The chief towns 
of Manchuria were linked up in 1907. 

From 1882 to 1908 all the Chinese land-lines were operated 
by a Chinese company under Government control; but in 
the latter year the Ministry of Communications took over all 
land-lines from the company and the Provincial Governments. 

Telegraph conventions have been made with the four 
cable companies operating in China, viz. the Great Northern 
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Telegraph Co. of Denmark, the Eastern Extension, Australasia 
and China Telegraph Co. (British), the Commercial Pacific 
Cable Co. (American), and the Deutsch-Niederlandische Tele- 
graphen Gesellschaft (German-Dutch); with Russia and Japan 
regarding the Manchurian system; with Japan regarding the 
cable between Dairen and Chefoo ; with Germany regarding 
the German cables connecting Shanghai, Tsingtao, and Chefoo ; 
with India and France regarding the connexion at the Burmese 
and Indo-Chinese frontiers. 

At the end of 1913 the lines in operation throughout China 
and dependencies had a total length of 38,507 miles, including 
1,002 miles of submarine cables and 102 miles of underground 
lines, with 612 telegraph stations. Fast-working Wheatstone 
instruments are being introduced all over the country, and 
schools for telegraphists have been established in several 
centres. 

Length and dates of construction of principal lines : 

Shanghai-Tientsin, 1,025 miles (1882) ; Shanghai—Canton, 
1,820 miles (1882); Hankow-Luchow, 1,047 miles (1886) ; 
Sianfu—Peking, 964 miles (1890); Peking—Kiakhta, 1,061 miles 
(1897); Shanghai-Hankow, 873 miles (1884); Hankow- 
Peking, 974 miles (1910) ; Kiukiang—Canton, 988 miles (1884). 

The rates at the end of 1913 were: . 

For telegrams in foreign languages: to places in the same 
province, 9 cents per word; between any two provinces, 
18 cents per word; press telegrams eee nent China) 
6 cents per word. 

For telegrams in Chinese: to places in the same province, 
6 cents per word; between any two provinces, 12 cents per 
word ; press telegrams (throughout China), 3 cents per word. 

Foreign telegrams: rate between China and Europe, with 
exception of Russia and the Caucasus, 3s. 6d. per word; 
press messages and deferred telegrams to most countries in 
Europe to be transmitted at half the ordinary rates. 

Telegrams in European languages should be written in 
Roman characters. Those in Chinese are sent in a code com- 
posed of Arabic numerals which correspond to Chinese 
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characters. A book has been prepared containing about 7,000 
characters, each having a corresponding number of four 
figures. | 

Wireless 


The official list of wireless stations in China contains the 
following : 
Position 


Name. ( Meridian of Ps ay System. Nature of 
Greenwich). ange. Service. 
Chinese Stations : 
Canton . ‘ . | 23°10'N 650 | Telefunken | Public. 
113° 20’ E 
Foochow ; . | 26°07°N 650 Pr = 
119° 18’ E 
Kalgan . ‘ . | 40°45’ N 650 _ Official. 
115° 20’ E 
Peking . ‘ . | 39°54’ N 650 és i 
116° 27’ E 
Shanghai ‘ . | 31°15 N 200 . is Public. 
121° 29’ E 
Woosung : . | 31°20°N 650 on ee 
121° 25’ E 
Wuchang : . | 30°30'N 650 a Official, 
114° 23’ E 
French Stations : 
Kwangchowwan . | 21°03’ 34”N; 500 French | Public and 
110° 27’ 45” E Government | Official. 
Shanghai (Sikawei). | 31°11’32”Nj{ 500 | Societé Fran-| Public. 
121° 25’ 48” E gaise Radio- 
électrique 
American stations : 
Peking . , . | 39° 54’ 50”N| 150 | U.S. Navy | Official. 
116° 30’ 20” E 


The Chinese Government is erecting a chain of wireless 
stations along the coast of China, and proposes to extend the 
system to provincial capitals. The systems in use are the 
Telefunken and Marconi. The former is installed at Shanghai, 
Hanoi, Hoihow and Siiwenyun, Tsingtau, Peking, Kalgan, 
and Canton, and contracts were made in 1913 for its establish- 
ment also at Swatow and Hankow. The coast stations have 
a day range of 650 to 700 miles, and a night range of about 
1,300. Temporary rates for coast stations are 10 cents per 
word with a minimum charge of $1. 
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In addition to the foregoing places, the China Year-book for 
1916 mentions wireless stations at Hu-mén (Fu-mun) at the 
entrance of the Canton River, Samshui, Paotingfu, Weihaiwei, 
Hongkong Dairen, and Port Arthur. 

Besides the installation under the Colonial Post Office a 
Hongkong, there is a naval and military station on Stone- 
cutters’ Island. 

There is a Marconi installation in the Italian Legation at 
Peking and in the Italian concession at Tientsin. 


TELEPHONES 


The first Government telephone was constructed at Canton 
in 1903 ; and systems have been established in many places 
since and are under construction in many others. The follow- 
ing towns had exchanges in 1913: Shanghai, Hongkong, 
Tientsin, Peking, Dairen, Mukden, Hankow, Soochow, Tsing- 
tau, Kiukiang, Sankiaopu, Harbin, Antung, Hangchow, 
Tsinan, and Taiyiianfu. There are private telephone systems 
at Hankow, Amoy, and Foochow. | 


TRANSLITERATION OF PLACE-NAMES 


SEVERAL different systems are in current use for the romani- 
zation of Chinese. Each foreign country is naturally inclined 
to transcribe the sounds of the characters in conformity with 
its own spelling. Thus, the French would have ‘ tch’ where 
we write ‘ch’, and ‘ch’ for our‘ sh’, The Morrison system, 
now almost obsolete, aimed at reproducing Chinese characters 
in a purely English form of spelling. Owing to our peculiar 
vowel-sounds, however, this system could hardly be adopted 
by other than Anglo-Saxon nations. The system of trans- 
literation for Pekingese, known as .the Wade orthography 
after the name of its inventor, may be regarded somewhat in 
the light of a compromisé. In this, broadly speaking, it may 
be said that the vowels have their ordinary Continental values, 
while the semi-vowels (‘ w’ and ‘ y ’) and the consonants are 
used more or less as in English. Hence we have li, not le or 
lee, and wan instead of owann. All aspirates are indicated by 
an inverted comma: thus, t‘a, pagoda, is distinguished from 
ta, great. 

In the list of place-names compiled by the Chinese Post 
Office, which is likely to become the standard spelling, the 
local pronunciation is generally followed. For the sake of 
simplicity aspirates are omitted and no hyphens are used 
between the syllables. Names with the same sound are dis- 
tinguished by adding either the province or the official status 
of the town. Thus, Taichow Ku (Kiangsu) is distinguished 
from Taichow Sha (Shansi) and Taichowfu in Chekiang ; 
Chiichow Sung (Shantung) from Chiichowfu in Chekiang ; 
and Taiping An (Anhwei) from numerous other towns of 
the same name, including Taipinghsien, also in Anhwei. 
According to this system the names of places at which 
different dialects are spoken may be found written in totally 
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different ways although the characters are identical: e.g. 
‘Hengkiang ’ in Kiangsi is the same in Chinese as ‘ Wong- 
kong’ in Kwangtung. 

In the present volume all place-names occurring in the 
Postal Guide have been written in the form there given. With 
' regard to other names the Wade orthography has been 
adopted as far as possible; that is to say, wherever the 
Chinese characters are known, or the Wade form is obtainable 
from some trustworthy source. In these names the syllables 
are divided by hyphens. : | 


NOTE 


THERE are a number of dialects spoken along the coasts of 
South and Central China, and penetrating only a short 
distance inland ; they differ from one another in much the 
same way as the Romance languages of Southern Europe. 
Beginning from the north these dialects may be summarized 
under the districts 

Shanghai, 

Ningpo, 

Wénchow, 

Foochow, 
Amoy-Swatow, 
Cantonese and Hakka. 


Throughout China north of the Yangtse and in all the 
hinterland of South China, that is to say in four-fifths of 
the country, the great dialect known as kuan-hua (official 
language) or ‘mandarin’ is the current speech. There are 
a number of sub-dialects : Pekingese having been the accre- 
dited court speech of the Manchu dynasty became the standard 
form. 

Of the coast dialects Shanghai and Cantonese have been 
chosen as the two most likely to be useful to British officers, 
and the standard Pekingese has been naturally selected to 
represent the mandarin section. Any one who can make 
himself understood easily in Pekingese has little difficulty in 
communicating with persons speaking the other sub-dialects. 


VOCABULARIES | 


Transliterations, tone marks, and pronunciation of the three 
dialects—Mandarin, Shanghai, and Cantonese. 
; 

CHINESE being a non-alphabetic language the sounds of the 
characters have to be expressed by some system of transliteration 
which shall be intelligible to Europeans. Unfortunately, it has 
not been found possible to devise a uniform system that will serve 

for a number of different dialects. Each of the three dialects, 
therefore, included in the following vocabulary has been transcribed 
in the manner laid down by authorities in those dialects. 

I. The Wade orthography, which has been adopted for the 
Mandarin dialect, may be said roughly to retain the English 
consonantal values combined with the ordinary Italian pronuncia- 
tion of the vowels. The use of accents and diacritical marks is 
reduced to a minimum. 

Too much importance can hardly be attached to the correct use 
of aspirates, marked by inverted commas (‘), and the same may be 
said of the four ‘tones’, keys in which the voice is pitched, which 
serve to differentiate words of the same sound. These are denoted 
by their respective numbers, placed at the mene nate top corner — 
of the word. 

Mandarin comprises a considerable number of sub-dialects, of 
which Pekingese, being the language of the capital, may be taken 
as the standard form, and likely to be of most service to the 
foreigner. The phraseology of this handbook, therefore, is in the 
Pekingese dialect, which, though differing in some degree from 
other varieties of Mandarin, will be generally understood through- 
out Northern and Central China. 

Il. For the Shanghai dialect the Union system of romanization, 
as agreed upon by the Shanghai Vernacular Society, is the only one 
as yet embodied in an English-Chinese dictionary. According to 
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this system, the vowels are pronounced for the most part in Con- 
tinental fashion. Aspirates are indicated by an inverted comma; 
as in the Pekingese, or by the presence of an h. JF is also 
aspirated. An apostrophe prefixed to a consonant shows that it 
is unaspirated, or pronounced with closed glottis and hardly any 
vibration of the larynx. A few peculiar sounds that may be 
noticed are the monosyllables ng, m, and 7, with a slight vowel- 
sound before the consonant; ¢s, dz, s, and z, in which the vowel- 
sound is akin to Wade’s z ; and the initials dy, which is not unlike 
unaspirated ch, but cannot well be represented by any English 
combination ; and hy, which is something like sh, but less sibilant. 
It corresponds to Wade’s hs. The Shanghai tones are four in 
number. A small semicircle to theleft of a word indicates the 
rising ‘tone; to the right, the departing tone. A final / or & indi- 
cates the entering tone; and all other words are in the even tone. 

III. The Cantonese transliteration employed in the present 
handbook is based on the system devised by Sir William Jones for 
Oriental languages, as adapted by Dr. S. Wells Williams, with a few 
necessary corrections. Only eighteen of the letters of the English 
alphabet are required to represent the 800 different sounds of. 
Cantonese speech, 8, d, j, 9, 7, v, 2, and z being unnecessary. Each 
of the five vowels (as well as the diphthongs) is divisible into long 
and short. 

In a certain class of fina] particles, the 4 placed above the line, 
as in lo*, is scarcely sounded. Aspirates and non-aspirates are 
sharply distinguished in Cantonese. Consonants which are never 
aspirated (e.g. s) should be pronounced more softly than in English. 
Each of the four tone-classes is subdivided into an upper and a 
lower series, with the difference of an octave in musical pitch 
between the upper even and lower even ; moreover, a third enter- 
ing tone has been added, midway in pitch between the other two, 
so that there are nine distinct tones in the Cantonese dialects; and 
besides these, there are certain ‘variant’ tones, confined to the 
colloquial and expressive of emphasis, emotion, &c. 

An asterisk shows that the word is in a variant tone. A circle 
at the lower left-hand corner marks the variant of the upper even 
tone, thus: sii, a grandson. 
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More precise and detailed explanations regarding the pronun- 
ciation of all three dialects are given below. 


’ MANDARIN (PEKINGESE) 


VowE Ls AND DipHTHONGS 
a a in father. | 
ai —s like aye. The Italian az in haz. 


e ein yet. 
el ey in grey. 
é uw in sun. 


singly, or as a final, ee in tree: in th, in, ing shortened as 
in chick, chin, hina: 
O generally as in roll. In the syllables ho (river) and ko or 
k‘o, the vowel is most nearly the é given above. 


ou between ow in tower and oe in toe. 
u singly, or as a final, the 00 in too: in un and ung short- 
ened as in the Italian punto, lungo. 
ti the French uw or German i, 
ti between the z in it and the wu in shud. 


In other vowel combinations (diphthongs or triphthongs)—ao, 
ia, tai, te, 10, tu, ud, wat, et, We, Ut, UO, tia, tie—the sounds are 
distinct : e.g. the te is as in stesta. ~ 


CoNSONANTS ‘ 
-ch- as in chair. 
h as in the Scotch loch. 
+ hs To pronounce Asing drop the first 2 in hissing; the raltank 
s sound will approximate to the hs of Pekingese. 
j like z in brazeer. 
tng To produce this, when it 78 an initial, take the sounds in 
the French mon galant. 
+ rh in érh is approximately the r sound in burrow. 
+ss only found’ in’ ssi, The sound is between the # in sin 
| and the sw in sun. 
+ tz only found in tz% and tz‘d, 
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The rest of the consonants are as in English. The sounds 
marked + should be learnt from a native. 


ASPIRATES 


These are strong breathings between the initials ch, k, p, ¢, ts, 
and tz and the vowels following them. They are represented by 
inverted commas, and are very important in all dialects. It must 
be carefully remembered that a sound aspirated represents an 
entirely different word from the same sound unaspirated. 


ToNES 


In the Pekingese dialect there are four. In this vocabulary they 
are denoted by numbers (1, 2, 3, and 4) attached to the romanized 
sound ; in words or phrases of more than one character the tone 
numbers are attached to those sounds only which are essential. 


The tones are of the first importance. They can only be learnt 
from a native. 


SHANGHAT DIALECT 


VoWELsS AND D1PHTHONGS 


a a in father. 
au au in fraud. 
e ein prey; in eh the e in met. 
.eu nearly the z in mzrth. 
i 1 in caprice; as an initial, the ¢ in view; in ing, th the ¢ 
In pit. 
oO o in no: in ong the sound is shorter. 
oe nearly the German 6 or French eu. 
00 00 in moon. 
u nearly the oo in foot: in ung, wh the w in sun. 
ui is the French w or German ii. 


In other vowel combinations—ia, tau, te, teu—the sounds are 
distinct: e.g. te is as in siesta. 

Single vowels followed by & retain their long sound ; followed 
by 4 they are shortened. 
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CoNnsONANTS 
ch as in chazr. 
hy nearly the Pekingese hs. 
hw wh in where. 


j nearly the j in jug. 
ky a difficult sound which might be better represented by thy 
or an unaspirated ch. 
ng nearly as in song. 
The rest of the consonants are pronounced generally as in 
English. The final & and A are Nor pronounced: they indicate 
that the vowel preceding is pronounced abruptly. 


ASPIRATES 


The initial vowels and consonants are divided into three series : 
(1) the Higher, or Unaspirated ; 
(2) the Middle, or Aspirated; and 
(3) the Lower, or slightly Aspirated. 

The Higher series are p, ’m, ’v, t, ts, 8, °1, x, ny, ng, kh, ky, kw, 
pure vowel-sounds, 2 and ’w. 

The Middle series are p‘, f, t‘, ts‘, k‘, ch, kw‘, h, hy, and hw. 

The Lower series are 6, m, v, d, dz, 2,1, n, ny, ng, 9,5, JW, Y; 

and w; and vowels with an inverted comma (‘) before 

them. 


In the Middle series the breathings (aspirates) are strong; in 
the Lower series very slight. 


TONES 
There are four tones : 
zang sung indicated by a “ to the left of the word (“zang) : 
chui sung indicated by a° to the right of the word (chuz) : 
The final h or & indicates the zeh sung (zeh). 
All other words are in the bing sung. 


The tones can only be learnt froma native. 
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CANTONESE 


VowELts AND DIPHTHONGS 


wm in mutter. 

t in tdle pronounced quickly. 
a in father. 

ai in aisle. 

ow in how. 

ow with a broader sound. 

é in pet. 

ey in they. 

ay in pay. 

ain pit. 

2 in machine. 

0 in wrong. 

o in home. 

the German 6. 

uw in bull. 

oo in fool. 

the French w or German i. 


In other vowel combinations the sounds are distinct. 


ch 
ng 


SZ 
tsz 


CoNnsONANTS 
as in chatr. 
as in sing a song: the initial sound is produced by drop- 
ping the s2 in sing. 
is the Pekingese ssi. 
is the Pekingese ¢zz. 


The rest of the consonants are generally as in English. In 
some words, called finals, used at the end of a phrase or sentence, 
the & placed above the line, as in lo*, is scarcely sounded. 


ASPIRATES 


These occur in syllables beginning with ch, k, p,tand ts. They 
are represented by inverted commas. | 
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TONES 


The tones in Cantonese are more complicated than in Pekingese 
or the Shanghai dialect. 
There are nine principal tones, divided into four classes : 


Ist Tone Class Upper even tone marked asin fu. 
Lower even tone ‘3 = cfu. 
2nd Tone Class Upper rising tone an m “fu. 
Lower rising tone s - Sfu. 
3rd Tone Class Upper receding tone - 7 fu?. 
Lower receding tone = 4s fu?. 


4th Tone Class Upper entering tone ae chuk,. 
Middle entering tone i chuk,. 
Lower entering tone re - chuks. 


Besides the above nine tones there are ‘ variant’ tones; these 
are marked by an asterisk. There is a circle at the position of the 
even tone marks to denote the variant of the upper even tone. 

These explanations are given to elucidate the marks used in 
the vocabulary. The tones themselves can only be learnt from 
a native, 


M. = Mandarin; S. = Shanghai; and (’. = Cantonese. 


Q@ 2 
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A is expressed by numeratives or 
classifiers, the commonest 
of which is 


M. — 4 i? ko 


S, — AS ih kuh 
C.— AR yat, ko? 


Abacus 

M. cy pis suan‘ p‘an 
S. 4, 5, soen’-ben 
C. 4, 9 Stim’ ep‘un 

Abdomen 


M. Akt. tu‘-tzui 
S. Fit: iz ‘doo-bi 
C. Fit: SO 
Able | 
M. er hui? ; BE néng? ; 
BE ay néng’-kou 
S. (1) we?; (2) nung ; 
(3) nung-keu? 
— C. (1) Swi; (2) mang 


—— todo 

= er il hui‘ tso ‘ 
99, ~=SW? LSOO? 

, yg EWU tO? 


/ 9 


Aboard 


M., AE fy in tsai* ch‘uan? 


shang 
S. Fit ee »? 


C. ZE 9 9 


About 

M. in ip shang* hsia* ; KE 
A tso® yu‘ 

S. (1) ‘zaung ‘au; (2) tsi? yew 

C. (1) shong? ha2* 


la? zen laung? 


tsoi2? _shiin 
shong? 


; (2)‘tso yau? 

Above 

M. ip shang *; ip BB shang *- 
tou; ip [A] tsai‘ 


shang‘ mien 
S. (1) ‘zaung; (2) ‘zaung-deu; 


Fit £ ret] la? ‘zaung 


mien’ 


C. Ea shong? . ko; et 


tsoi? sh6ng? 
Abroad 
M. ZE Sth tsai* wai‘ 
S. Bh nga” : 


C. (1) tsoi? ngoi? 
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- Abroad, to go 

M. Hy Bh ch‘u! wai‘ 
Se. 45 7¥ ts‘eh yang 
C. ip Ah ch‘ut, ngoi? 

Absence. See Leave. 


Absent (not present) 


M. AB FE 55 5 (or ses BS) 


pu‘ tsai* ché* ‘rh (o7 ché*- 
li) 

S. YA} fig Fk ’veh leh-la’; xX 
XE peh “dze 

C. pz. AE cm tsoi; rz IES 


gE <m ‘hai shi 
—— from home 
M. FR FE ZR 
AY HH Be tseh kya 
C. Ze Be am tsoi? (ka 
Abuse (verb) 


M. == ma‘; ag! = FA 


wang* yung* 
S. BR A mo’ nyung | 
— C. (1) ma; (ill- =) iG <x 


pok, toi? 


pu‘ tsai‘ chia’? 


Abuse (noun) 
uM. BK AY aig ma‘ jén? ti 
hua‘ 


> 
S. ” 99 AE 99 mo hyung 


kuh wo? 


» WE at ae me 


cyan ke? shiit, wa? 


C. ,, 


Accept 
M. BB shout; 4A IE ling’ 
| shou? 
S. (x) ‘Zeu; 45 Jing ; HE oa 
seu ‘zeu 
C. WE . shati 
Accident 


M. FE Rit wai's BPR AY 


Ls ou®-jan? ti shih* 


S. (1) ? nga’; {By YR #K EB. 


ae ‘ngeu-zen kuh 2-t'l 


C. (1) y? ngo?; = ath ney 


yf ngoi? ke’ sz? 


Accommodation 
Have you any ——? 


MAR Te A Oe 


fang? wu’ mei? yu 


8A A ie IA seu 


’veh S yeu vaung kan 


Ce a, eee 
AE AT BE syad 16? 


fong ‘péi .. . kui chi? 
Smo a? 
Accurate 
M. ge pu‘ ts‘o‘; WF ey 
chéng*‘ tui‘; Ye chun ® 
S. Qj ge veh ts‘o; uy A. 
te? kuh 


C. AT GF smd ts‘0?; (3) Schun 
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pee 
47 hsing? wei 
5» 9» ‘ang-we 
: » 9» chang wai? 
—— (mil.) 
a 4 t£ ta® chang‘ 
» 5, ‘tang tsang? 
= » 99 “ta chéng? 
Add 


MM. Im + chia’-shang ; 
aS ip t‘ien ’-shang 
S. (1) ka ; (2) t‘ien 
C. (1) ka; (2) tim 


M. ey. Rau he suan* ch‘ lai 
ST}, ska ‘chile 

C. By BB tek, andi 

_ Adjutant 

M. rH ii chung’ chiin' 


S. 4, 4 tsong kyuin 

C. ,, 4, chung kwan 

Admiral 

M. IK Ain Te shui®-shih 
t‘i?-tu 

Se 4, 599g gy:Ss S80 -S-li- 
tok 

Ce) oops gy ae * SSO: 82 
ct‘ai tuk, 

Admit 


M. 7K Al ch‘éng? jén‘ 
. 43 5, dzung nyung? 
C. ” 9 shing ying? 


Admit him. 
M. HE fi, E oi chun® t‘a 
chin * lai 
S, | t xé BAe nyang yi 
tsing’-le 
C. {8 1B A Be pai Kui 
yap, ai 
Advance 
M. <4 Bi + wang® ch‘ien? 
C334 
Se. ses a. 255 nee zien chi’ 


C. BY >¥ cts‘in hui? 


Advantage 


M. ra E i*-ch‘u; 


hao*-ch‘u 
S. (1) iuh-ts‘u’; (2) Shau-ts‘u? 
C. $& yik,; BF SE chd chi? 
Aeroplane 
IM, FR 1 fei chi; FAG 
fei! ch‘uan? 
S. (1) fi kyi; (2) fi zen 
C. (1) £61 kéi; (2) (41 shiin 
Afloat 
M. pea = fu? p‘iao‘ 
Ss: a p‘iau; JR t‘ung ; pea 


veu 
CG . pea fati 
Africa 


M, JE Hl fei’ chou’ 


Oe gk. fy fi tseu kok 
Ce ak 6 chat 
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After Agree 
M. 0c 3A hou‘-t‘ou; fe BAe M. Fr ho’; y tui‘; ee je 
ta “-ying 


. hou‘-lai? 
S. (1) “eu deu; (2) “eu le 


C. fe hati? 

Afternoon 

M. fe op K hou‘ pan t‘ier 
S. aS oh H “‘au-pen’-nyih 
C. Yu Be ha chav? 

Again 
MFR salts BL yes FE — 


le] tsai‘* i? hui? 
S. (1) tse’; (2) yP; (3) tse? ih 
we 


C. (1) tso”; (2) yaa? 
Against 


= i JL hsiang? fan® 
siang-‘fan 
song ‘fan 


3? 33 


c - 9 
—— (opposite) 


5 a jl tui* mien‘ 


39 


99 9 te’ mien’ 
| a 5» =~ gy~=CtuP mfn? 
To run — 


M. tig aE chuang* cho 
S. ,, dazaung?-dzak ; Ai 


bang’ 


C. +6 a p‘ung? chék, 
Age 


= *F ay nien?-chi 


nyien-ky?’ 
enin ‘kéi 


99 


39 


c. 29 


39 


S. (1) Seh; (2) te’ 
C. (1) hop); (2) tur’ 
with 


ho? i4 
‘eh ? 
hop, yf 


MBE 


* 999 93 


Ce 43 
Ahead 


M. AE Bi 5A tsai* ch‘ien?- 
tfou. 

S. Fil ») 9 1a zien-deu 

C.FE . 

Aim (purpose) 

M. 48 Jr] chih®-hsiang * 


99 


tsoi2 cts‘in ‘au 


S. in ,, ts’-hyang? 
C. 4B ,, ‘chi hong’; AE [Al 
chf hong’ 


To take accurate (gun) — 


MM. i a miao? chun* 
S. cE He 5H nau tuh 
al ‘tsung deu ~ 
C. Ra He THE AY chit? ‘chun 
k‘ok, tik, 
Air 
M. 4 chi; me i — i 
shai‘ i shai; 5 A t‘ou‘ 


féng' 
S. (1) chi; (vb. ) (2) so” ih so’; 
(3) t‘euw’ fong 


C. (1) hé? ; (vb.) (3) ta fung ; 


34 tal? hé? 


rv 
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Alarm 


M. < m ial ching* huang 


kyung waung 


” 29 


;: » 4» king fong 
press 

M. ya 5 chiu® ching! 
S. 4, 4, tsieu tsing 
C. ,, 4, ‘“tsati .tsing 
Alike 


MA. AY | hsiang' t‘ung?; —— 
1 i’ yang‘ 


S. (1) siang dong ; (2) ih yang’; 


“ziang 
C. (1) séng, ‘ung; (2) yat, 
yong? 
Alive 
OM. ra Ay huo? ti; Ta G 
huo? cho 
S. ff AS weh-kuh 
C. He shang ; He TA shang 
wut, 


He is stil] —— 


M. Hi, $B IE HG to ai? 


huo? cho 


S: Ft ia] hit yi wan weh 
C. por ra He kui chung? 


shang 


All | 

M. ra tou!; A> ch‘tian ? 

S. fie a] ‘long ‘tsong; —— 
Tf ih ts‘ih 

C. Be ups WY} hd? pa? 
lang?; bE Sai’ ; fie ¥ ba 


‘lung ‘tsung 


Allow 


M. HE chun$; aT hsii$ 
S.,, “tsung; ,, ‘hyui 


C. ,, ‘chun; HY +8 cyau 
tak, ; Ais “‘péi 
Ally (country) 


M. , oa lien ? méng’ kuo? 


»» lien mung? kok 


7 »» 99 99 eldin cmang kwok, 


Almost 
M. 5 K E« ch‘a’ pu to!; 
3% 3 aE. chi'-chi?-hu! 
S. we Qj ES ts‘o-’veh-too ; 


(2) ‘kyi-‘kyi-‘oo 
C. (1) ch‘ pat, ,to 


Alone 
MM. LI tan!; 5s Fy ku! tu? 
S. eo Fay tan dok ; zo]  & 


F- dok, koen ‘ts 
C. (1) tan; (2) .kwt tuk, 
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. Along 
MM. Ht ts‘ung? 
S. ,, dzong ; | dong 


C. (lengthwise) +E t{m?; if 


chik,; (with) | 3H 


ct‘ung cméi 


To take 


M. Pld +. tai* ch‘ti* 


» 9, ta’ chi? 


HH tai? cmai 
Alongside (shore) 
M. vA = po‘ an‘ 
S. EG ,, baung ngoen? 
C. TE ‘5 + tsoi* ngon? .p‘ong 


—— a ship 


M. 3 fx k‘ao* ch‘uan? 


2 
S. 4, 4, k‘aw zen 


C. HH HE AMY 3B pak emi 


shiin .pin 
Aloud 


MA. K ie ta‘ shéng 


S. 4, 5, doo sang ; EJ 
‘hyang 
C. 4, 4, tai2 sheng t 
Already 
M. 2 SK i®-ching! 
S. 5, 4, ‘i-kyung 
C. y 4, Yi king 


Also 
M. th yeh®; 5a < 
‘ae By : ie wan 
c aa yale ; se ‘i yik, 
(hai); r25\4 otd 
Although 


M. HAE Ls sui'-jan? 


S. 4, 4, s0e-zen ; HE Xe 

soe-‘z 
C. 4, 4, sui yin 
Altogether 


M. — Fi i? ch‘i?; i Hk 
t‘ung? kung‘ 
S. (1) ih zi 
C. (1) yat, <ts‘ai 
Always 
M. ry ry ch‘ang? ch‘ang? 


ae Gin ade dzang-dzane 


C. ARF ARF shi shi; “Be pe 


chong <shf 


He says 
M. fi, + ai t‘a' lao® shuo! 
S. Ft i an yi dzang wo 
0. 1B BFR HF Sui oti 


_ shi wa? 
Am. See phrases. 
Ambulance (carriage) 


“ A i Hi fu‘ shang’ ch‘é! 


»» veu° saung ts‘o 


© 2 + a shéng 


cpun 
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Ambulance (corps) 


M. fy AE BK wei‘ shéng’ tui‘ 


S, » » ” we? sung de’ 


C. +H Ai as , &ch‘e ka? tui? 


Ambush 
M. 3H 4h. mai’?-fu 
S. 4, 5) ma-vok 
C. 4, 4, emai fuk, 
America 
M. - (ay mei® kuo 
, *me kok 


3) 


. 5» 9, sméi kwok, 


Ammunition 
M, i aK chiin’ huo’; K 
pa ie -F huo’-yao 


tan ‘-tzu 

S. (1) kyuin ‘hoo; (2) ‘hoo- 
yak dan-ts 

C. (1 kwan ‘fo; (2) ‘fo yok, 
tAn? ‘tsz 


Among 
M. Hy fal chung?-chien ; 4 
HA BA tsai* li*-t'ou 
S. eS rH taung tsong 
C. AE ,, tsol chung 


Anchor 


M. (s.) $f mao’; (vb.) 4 fll 


wan! ch‘uan?’; 
t‘ing®? ch‘uan*® 


fi AH. 


S. (s.) (1) mau; (vb.) (3) ding 


zen 
C. (s.) (1) du; (vb.) (2) wan 
shiin ; 1 vH win pok, 
To drop : 
M. ai 5) hsia * mao? 
S. Hy , pau mau 


C. p » ha nau; Hy oi 


pad nau 


At 


M. 4 GG wan! cho 
S, 


, 
~~ wan dzak 


C. Ait YH tine’ pok, 


And 
M. Wh ping‘; ie kén ; Fu 
ho?, huo? 
S. 1G ‘lau ; +x Zz. tah-ts 
C. lal ct‘ung ; FE kung? ; Ff 
ckim ; pia yau2 
Angry 
M. Bie Sey fa? chi"; p48 a, 
nu* ch‘i 
S. wy SR, “dong-chi? 
C. Bia nat ; p48 no? 
Don’t be ——— 
M. Bil HE sR, pieh? shéng’ ch‘i’ 
S, YA BR. AE 34 ’veh iaw 


sang chi’ 


C. pK ri ia By “mai nd? 


“héi lai 
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Animal 
M. ba [J shéng!-k‘ou ; 3 
He ch‘u‘*-shéng 
S. rH EE tsong-sang; (1) sang- 
/  Skfeu 
CG ea BR ck‘am shaw’; (2) 
ch‘uk, shang t 
—— (quadruped) 


iM. «a BR tsou® shou‘ 


seu seu? 


3) 39 


: » 5, ‘tsat shat? 


Ankle 
MPR FB 
S. ,, "fy koo-kweh 
C. FAN AB, kok, ngén 
Answer 
M. os yie3 ta'-ying 
S. le] & we-tah 
Cc. os Ke tap, ying? (or either 


alone) 


huai?-tzti ku? 


—— (letter) 
MM. le] 45 hui? hsin‘ 
S. 


» ~—-9y,_:~SCWe-Sing? 


C. 9 


Antidote 


M. He FY: piss chieh® tu? ‘yao* 
» ka? dok yak 
” Sk4i tuk, yok, 


» ewti-sun’ 


99 oF 


Anvil 
M. $B Fafy -F- tieh® chén'-t2it 
» MB t‘ih tung 
C. ay gh t‘it, cham 
Any. See phrases. 


Anywhere 
M. Xr He fey ER put lun‘ 
ho? ch‘u‘4 | 
S. BS {Hi EK Es dzoe-bien? 


Ca lr? 


C. Pg E z5(9 Ly: <pin shi? 


ot0 Sho 
Apology | 


M. ae $f fy BE jen‘ 
ti hua‘; ; BS OR FE p‘ei? 


pu?-shih 
S. ZB git A. Hie hyung? ts‘o 
kuh wo’; pe i Ht be 


veh ‘z 


C. BE BH (or aid Se) EE it 
es ghoi (or a“ ts‘o’) 
e° 


Appear 


M. Be SS, fa’ _hsien*; A 


hsien® 


S. HH BS) ts‘eh yien’; (2) 


hyien’ | 


C. BS) HH} yin? ch‘ut, ; Hh Ba 


chut, Shin 
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Appear to be right 


M, AV) SB FR GH ssii-hu pu’ 


ts‘o4 


Ce ak Ss xX $i %s‘z owu 
pat, t ‘o 
Appoint 
M., wie p‘ai* 
S. 4, pia 
C. BY ir chit, lp, 
—— a day | 
M. iE Hi -F- ting‘ jih*-tzi 
S. ,, ding’ nyih-ts 
,, ting? yat, ‘tsz 


2? 39 


C. 33 > 
Approach 


a iy in Ae chin‘ shang lai? 


S. » ‘jung ‘zaung le 
C. gH Be emai lai ; BH mii 
April 


M. pu Al ssil t yiieh* 


S. 4, 5, § nyoeh 
C. ria pu A ying sz’ yiit, 
Arch 
M. Lz) FA hsiian‘* mén? 
“S: FAA Val nyoeh dong? 
Ce fit ‘kung 
—— (of bridge) 
M. yee rt ch‘iao? tung‘; PS 
Es ch‘iao? k‘ung’ 
S: (1) jau dong? 


C. AS Fat ck ‘fa ‘kung 


Arch (memorial) 


. he fe p‘ai?-lou 
5 399 ~+Darleu 
. ” » op ‘Ai dau 


—— (gateway) 
M., Ye 71 J wéng* tung ’rh 
S. FA (a mung taung° 


C. FA fit amin ‘kung 


Are. See phrases. 


Arm 
M, AZ 2 ko?'-pei 


S. BE Hig pi’-pok 
C. =F shai 


Armed 
M. ee ee FE fie pelt tai’ 
ping ' ch‘i 
S. ” 9 9 99 be? ta’ 
ping-chi? 
C. 9 9 9 9 péi2 tar 
ping hé?’ 
Armour 
M., FA chia’; ye FA k‘uei? 
chia * 
S. ,, kah 


C. ,, k&p,; (2) k‘wai kap, 


Arms 
M. Fe #& ping’ chi; fe 2S 
chiin? ch‘i‘ 
S. (1) ping-ch? 


C. (1) ping hé?; (2) -kwan hé? 
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Army 
M. Fz ping?; a chiin}; [se 
& lu* chiin’ 
S. (1) ping; (2) kyuin 
C. (1) ping; (2) -kwan; (3) 
luk, .kwan 
—— corps 
M. $$ chiin! 
Oe 23 kyuin doen 
C. 


ckwan -t‘iin 


Arrange 


M. Wt pan’; HBB ai’ Fe dE 


an! p‘ai? 
S. (1) ban? ; (3) oen-ba 
C. (in order) IE BA <p‘ai* ‘hoi; 
(a matter) ye Ze pan®*t‘o 
Arrest — 


M, es na’; Ht & cho! na? 


Ss. ,, nau; 4 5, tsauh nau 
C. Fir dai 
Arrive 


M. ij tao’; he sal lai? tao‘ 


S. ,, tau 
C. ,, to; Bg Bi dai t0? 
Arsenal 


MM. <a = ‘liek chi chii? 


kyuin chi? jok 
ckwan hé? kuk, 


99 3) 33 


3) 39 99 


Artery . 
MM. i 7 -F- hsieh® kuan?- 
tzu 


cs Bk hyoeh mak 
Gis din as ve hiit, mak, ‘kwun 
Article 


M. i pu tung’-hsi; Wy FF 


~ wu‘ chien‘ 
S. py BS. veh 2? 
C. ,, mat); (2) mat, kin2* 
Artillery 
M, Kl p‘ao* 
S. 4, pau 
C. ,, paw 


As 


MM. an ju’ 
gee. SU : 
C. Bll An tsik, vi 
Ascent (road) 


- = by we shang* p‘o’ ’rh 


» 9) “zaung p‘oo 


‘s & ESF. se oe hui’ 
ke’ 102 
Ashes. 
M. TR hui'; aK Tre huo®-hui! 
hwe; ,, ,; ‘Shoo hwe 
fui; ,, ,, ‘fo fui 


M. ie - an* shang 
S. Fr == - la’ ngoen’ laung” 
C. Fe +E ngon? shéng? 


(see 
hrases) 
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Ashore, go 
uny 

uM. tie 

S. » ‘zaung ngoen? 

C. ,,  ,, Sshéng ngon? 
Asia 

M. Wit yl ya‘ chou’; Hy py 

ug ya *-hsi-ya* 

S. (1) ya tseu 

C. (1) @ chat; (2) & sai 2 
Ask (enquire) 


shang‘ an‘ 


M. if wen‘; FY Be ta®-t‘ing 
S. ,, mung’;,, ,, ‘tang-t‘ing? 
C. ,, man? 

M. He chiu? 
S. 4, jeu 
C. ,, kau 

Ass 


AM, ig Ww 
-F- li-‘ts 


C. ,,  dlur 

Assault 

M. FJ ta; UL eee kung’ chi’ 
S. ,, ‘tang; IX FJ kong- 


‘tang 
Oe 5. ta 
Astray 
M. 5E get J tsou® ts‘o* lo 
S. » ‘tseu ts‘o 
C. Fe BH shat, 1 i 
tong? shat, 


At 


M. FE tsai‘*; VN yli? (see 


phrases) 


S. ,, ‘dze; ti Fig leh-la? 
,» tsoi?; WMA Shai 


At least 

M., = Ay chih* shao’ 
S. 4, 5, ts’ ‘sau 
C. ,, 4, ch ‘sfa 

At most 

M. B&F chih* to’ 
S. 4, 5, ts’-too 
Ce. 4s, +3; chf to 

At once 

M. UW. JA iit-k‘o* 
S. ,, 5, lih-k‘uh | 
€. ell ,, tsik, hak, 

Attach 

M. id Ly lien? ho? 


S. SHi ie lien-‘long 
C. Hy SH song in 
—— (stick) 
M. BR t‘ieh’ 
S.,, th 
» tip; Ae ch‘ 
Attack 


[ 4 FJ kung? ta’ 
ery kong-‘tang 
z » oo kung ‘ta; ‘ta 
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Attempt, make an 
M. BK — shih‘ i! shih‘ 
Ss. , ,, fh] @ & ih we 


k‘oen’ 
Ce. ig? Es sh? yat, sh? 


Attend (person) 
M. th ¥ fu?- shih ; ‘fa Ae 
tz‘ti*-hou 
S. AR 4% vok-2 
C. ,,  ,, fuk, shi; Sk By 


fuk, sz? 


—— (care) 


M. $B i°; FAD yung? hsin? 


S. ,, ‘li; ,, 4, yong?-sing 


C. ,, I; FT BP 4 96 


August 


M. IN A pa’ yiieh‘* 


Ss; »» pah nyoeh 


C. Ht WV A vying pat, yiit, 


Austria 


ia a fae] ao* kuo 


», ao kok 


c » 9, © kwok, 


Autumn 


M. AK ch‘iu’; AK K ch‘iu! 
tien! 


S. (1) ts‘ieu; (2) ts‘ieu ten 
C. (1) .ts‘aui; (2) .ts‘ati ‘in 


Avenge 


M. oR fu pao‘ chou’ 


S. 4, 5, pau-dzeu 
5 99 po ch‘at 
Avoid 
M, Be SBF to® pi‘; He, mien? 
S. 4, 5, “too-bi’; ,, HR 
“mien t‘eh 


C, 3BF pé?; SBF AE péi? chii2 
Awake 


- pale GG Bene: cho 


» 9», ‘sing dzak 
- » ‘sengt 
Away 

Go —— 
MM. +. ch‘ti* pa 

S. 4, 4, chi-‘ba 

C BS hu? pa? lok, 
Gone —— 


M, = 2 y ch‘ti‘ lo 
S. # chi?-tse 
BH hui?* ‘cho 


Awful 


M. Fy BE Wi hai A AY 


k‘o8 p‘a‘ ti 
S. Ay ie A. ‘k‘au p‘o’ kuh 


i Sho wai’ 
Axe 


M. FE -F- fu'-tzii 
Ss. ,, BA “foo-deu 
C. y » fh dant 
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M. (1) ith -F- chou?-tzii ; 
(2) iB. ith ch‘é* chou’ 


S. (1) jok-‘ts 
~ C. (2) ch‘e chuk, * 


Back 


M. ce pei* 

S. 4, pe 

C. , =pur 

Come —— 

M. JB] AE hui? lai 
Ss 


» wele 


C. eH Bg fan dai 


Go 


AL. |e) SE hui? chit! 


i 
S. 4, 5, we chi 


Ci 


door 


- & FA hou‘ mén? 


.. “eu-mung 
: » >», hat? ¢mun 


Bacon 


f4n hu? 


M. a 1% Ay hsiin’ chu’ jou‘ 
S, 


5 ~9y9~Sogg~=C in. ts-nyok 

CKA 
Bad 
M., xX HF- pu* hao’ 

S. YA » ‘veh Shau; ‘EZ cheu 


C. pr. , an ‘hd 


<cyin gchii_ yuk, 


‘Badge 


M, we hao‘; we BH iz hao 4 
t‘ou” ‘rh 
S. 4, ‘au 
C. 3B BR ke? hd? 
esas 


45 & hsing *-li 


9 ” ‘ang-‘li 
Z ‘yy oy chang ‘Iéi 


Bake 


M. KAZ k‘ao’; ea 


JAE hung?; yee 
shao! 


S. (2) hong; (3) sau 
C. Jay kuk, 
Balance 
M. Ee 3 yii? shéng'; A BP 
ying? yii?; By fe fu‘ yii 
S. KK BH ‘tsau-deu ; ep a 


yui “au 

C. (1) cyti shing? 

—— (money) 

M. fF FR ts‘un® k‘uan® 

S. 4, 4, dzung-‘kw‘en 

C. By Fe shd? smi - 

Bale 

M., 41 J pao! ’rh; 2E p‘i?; 
(vb.) 3 IK yao® (or 
k‘uai*) shui® 

S. fl pau ; (2) pi; (vb.) ‘yau ‘s 


C. ,, ~pau; (vb.) it IK fi? 


‘shui 
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Ball 
M, BK ch‘iu? 
S. 4, jeu 
C. , kati 
Ballast | 
M. ER i ya! tsai® 
Oi: 55 A 


kuh meh-z’ 


C. & iy chak, tsoi2* 


Balloon 
M. vt BK ch‘i* ch‘u’; im wt 
BR ch‘ing' ch‘it ch‘iu? 
S. (1) chi?-jeu 


C. (1) hé? kati; (2) ,hengt 
hé?? -k‘ati 
Bam boo 
MHF coats Hy 
chu? kan! 


S. (1) tsok ; 44) DA tsok-deu 
C. (1) chuk, 


Bandage - 
M. (s.) ce Tf kuo® pu’; (vb.) 
Be kuo$; te ch‘an’ 


S. (s.) ‘koo poo’; (vb.) ‘koo; 
dzen? 

C. (s.) Th Ap po? ta?; (vb.) 
(3) chin? 


Bang (noise) 

M. ng ie hung’ shéng?! 
iS. ny Ze bang” sang 
C. pas ie cp‘ang sheng t | 


CHINA [I 


. Bank 


—— (slope) 
M. be p‘o}; Re ti! 


S. 4, poo; ,, tih 

C. Bb YP OBE Hh cts‘e h&? ke? 
téi? 

—— (river) 

M. ia ie ho? an* 

S. 4, 4, ‘oo ngoen? 

C. ,, 4, ¢ho ngon?; yy 3 
cho ,pin 

—. emoney) 

= ER FF yin? hang? 
» 95, nhyung-‘aung 

2 > 4, engan -hong* 

—— -note | 

M. oH LI yin? p‘iao* 

S. 4, 4, nyung-p‘iauw 

C.- x, Mi cngan ‘chi 


Banners 


M. YF chi? 


S.,, ji 


» KE; PE pit 


The eight Manchu —— 


M. IN it pa’ ch‘i? 


S. 4, 5, pah ji 
C. 4, 5, pat, ck‘éi 
Barber 


M. Fl BH Ay tit tou’ ti 
a: as an t‘?-deu kuh 
C. tG t‘ai? <t'att Id; 


wi gz 1" ‘tsin fat, ‘1d 
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Barley 


MH BE ts 


da’-mak 
tai? mak, 


9? 93 


: es as 
Barracks : 
M, Fz ee ping’ ying?; = 
ee ying’ p‘an 
S. (1) ping yung; (2) yung ben 
C. Fe iz] <ping <fong* 
Barrel 
M. i -F- t‘ung*-tzti 
~ oS. 4, ‘dong 
C. 53 J Ee, hi cp‘éi <p‘4 “t‘ung 
Barricade 


M. Fx Ha chai‘ lan’; ii He 
cha‘ lan? 

S. (2) sah-lah 

C. (2) ch‘k, dan 


Base (mil.) 
“a K AK oo ta* pén® ying? 
yy 39, GOO? ‘pung yung 
: > ogo: CAI? Sptin eying 


. itt St EB hai’ chiin’ ying? 


» 9 ‘he kyuin yung 
a 99 99 “hoi wan eying 


Basin 

M. $f pen 
S. ,, bung 
C. 4, pun 


Basket (with handle) 


M. = -F- lan*-tzii 


S. ,, lan 
Cc. A lap, ; ji oli ; = d4m* 
Bath 
M. BE ie 44» hsi® tsao® p‘én? 
aS. 7 44° yok bung 
C. Bt & i ‘sai shan ‘t‘ung 
———. (to bathe) 
M., ot yee hsi*® tsao? 
S. 7 “ zing?-yok 
C. ot Sf ‘sai shan 
Battalion 
M. & ying’; — PK HG Fe 
i tui* pu* ping! 
S. (1) yung; (2) ih de? boo” 
ping 
C. Hie FEB) Sui ‘tin 
Battery (artillery) 
M. Kl Bk p‘ao* tui‘ 
S. 4, 5, pfau’ de’ 
C. 4, 5, pat? tue 


Battle 


MM. ap 
S. ,, tsen 


‘ A chin’ tat? 


To fight a 


M. 4 t£ ta® chang‘; 4 ink 
ta® chan‘ 

S. (1) Stang-tsang’; (2) ‘tang- 
tsen? 


chan? 


" C. (2) t& chin? 
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Battle, t6 lose a Be (vb.). See phrases. 
, 7 ys t£ ta’ pai‘ chang‘ Beach 
» 5, ‘tang ba? tsang? M, we t‘an! ie: hai® pien! 
a 9 9ygy-—s« St. pA? Ching? S. ,, tan; ,, ,, ‘he pien 


To win a —— 


M. 4 iis t£ ta® shéng‘ 


chang‘ 
S.. 3: - », ‘tang sung? 

tsang° 
Ce x A » ‘ta shing 

chong? . 
Battle-field 


2 ing ya chan‘ ch‘ang® - 


», tsen’-dzang 
», chin’ .ch‘éng 


99 


: is 

Battle-ship 
M. i sia chiin' hsien‘; oy 
FA fy t‘ieh® chia’ ch‘uan? 


S. (1) kyuin chien; (2) t‘ih kah 
sen 


C. (1) kwan l4m?; in ie chin’ 


lam?; (2) t‘it, kap, -shtin 


Bay 
M. RE. 4 -F- hai® wan!-tzii 


S. » ‘hae-’wan 
C. (if) od (Shoi) .wan ; ‘wR & 
Bayonet 


M. te P| ch‘iang’ tz‘t‘ 
S. 4, 4, ts‘iang ts®; *@ 3H 


JJ ts‘iang-deu tau 


C. 38 BH Fal] (or JJ) .ts‘éng 


‘al kim? (or ,td) 


C. (2) thoi opin 
Beacon (light) 

. PEK AF -F- téng! kan‘-tzii 
tung ‘koen 
tang .kon 


bP] 3) 


' : 3 9 
—— (smoke) 


oe i 4 yen’ tun? 


» 9, len tung 
a » os yin tun 
Beans 
M. TE -F- tou'-tzit 
S. 4, 4, deu?-‘ts 
C. ,, tate* 


——- (broad beans) 
M. eB  ts‘an? tout — 
S. 5, 4, zen dew 

C. ES Py tat? kok, 

—— (French beans) | 
M. Fr FB pien’ tou‘ 

S. 4, 5, Spien dew’ 

C. $8 » pin tai?* 
Bear pa) a 

M. ZI on jén’; roy nai* 

S. ,, Snyung; Ze iit ° nyung 


‘ne 
» ‘yan; BE (FR) tai (tak,) 
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Bear on the shoulders 
M. 9k, tao; $H tan’ 
S. tA jien 
C. 4E t‘ok, 

——— on the head 
M. Hy tai’ 

S. 1H ‘ting 

C. 4E t‘ok, ; ie ‘ting 
Hard to 


. ies - nan?-shou ‘ 


» 95 Man Szeu 


2 HL 48: AE chan ‘tai 


tak, chii? 
To hardship 


: a big shou‘ nan* 


» 9» ‘zeu nan 
a » 9, Shat? nan 


Unable to —— 
M. +H — AR AE tan’ tang’ 
pu aa: ee, 5 AE j jén® 


pu — 
Ty #2 tan-taung 


S. FA ‘By 
veh A chi 

Cc pre HK 48. AE cM “tai tak, 
chii2 

in mind 


M. SH ZE XY _ liv? tsai 


hsin’ shang 


“3S. a FE nA 7 lieu ‘dze 


sing ‘li 
C. 38 ZE XD ké? tsoi? sam 


Bear (animal) 


M. Ae hsiung' 

S. 4, yong 

C. (QA) chung (gan*) 
Beard 


M. £y F hu’-tzi 
S. Fe SOO 
C. ,; 


“sO 
Beat 


M. FT ta? 
S.,, ‘tang 
Co 5g: Sta 
Beautiful 
M. Hf AF hao’ k‘an' 
S. 5, chau k‘oen’; OR 
ts‘ui’ 
C. HF BR ‘hd ‘ai 
Because 


= | i= yin’-wei 


» 5) lung we? 
: »» 99: cyan wai 


Become 

M. mK ch‘éng’ 
S. ,, dzung 
C. ,, shing 
Bed 


M. ik ch‘uang* 
S. ,, zaung 
C. ,, cch‘ong 
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Bed (stove-bed) 
M. ysin k‘ang* 


S. ,, k‘ong 
ik hong’ -ch‘ong 
Bedroom 


M. Wie FR A BR -F shuit 


chiao‘ ti wu’-tzii ; Fi} 
"wo! fang? 
S. (2) ngoo? vaung 


if 6 Bll FFF fan? fong* 


Beef 
We - ron niu” jou 

. nyeu nyok 
os >> ~99, ~engau yuk, 
Beer 


M. K a ypy ta* mai‘ chiu'; 
jr ¥p4 p‘i? chiu® 


S, (1) da?-mak ‘tsieu ; 
‘tsieu 


C. (2) .pe ‘tsa 


(2) bi- 


Before (time and place) 
M, BI ch‘ien?; y0 hsien! 
S. (1) zien; (2) sien 
C. (1) ets‘fn ; (time) XE sin 
As 
M. Fa 48 chao‘ chiu* 
S 14 tsau’ dzang 
C. ,, 46 chit? kat? 


—— long 


i, He JN pu chiu® 


S. YA} , ’veh ‘kyeu 
C. AT oy ‘md noi?* 


Beforehand 


se tA Ae, yii* hsien’ 


yui’ sien 
yii? .sin 


99 93 


: 39 93 


Begin 


M., i] =F- tung‘ shou*; au 
BB ch‘ tou? 
S. (2) ‘chi deu 
C. BR #F. hoi ‘shau ; (2) ‘héi 
ct‘ au 
—— speaking 
M. BH [J k‘ai! k‘ou® 
: » >» Ke Sk‘eu 
a ae Be ae choi ‘hat 
cai ‘kong 
— work . 
M. RA OL. kai? kung’ 
S. 
C. BA » hoi kung 
Beginning 


M. it DB J ch‘ii® t‘ou? ’rh 


‘dong kong 


S. ,, 5, ‘chi deu; BH deu 
C. Rt AI ‘ch‘t .ch‘o 
es 
M. & BH hou‘-t‘ou ; & i] 
hou‘ mien‘ 


S. (1) “eu deu; (2) “eu mien. 


C: te ti hat? pin? 
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Belgium 
M. i [a] pi® kuo 
S. 4, 5, Spi kok 
C. 4, 4, Spéi kwok, 
Believe 
M. 45 hsin‘; 74 {5 hsiang? 


hsin‘ 
S. (1) sing’; (2) siang sing? 
C. (1) sun” 
Bell 


M. rai chung’; oF ge ling? 


tang 
S. (1) tsong; (2) ling 


C. (1) chung; (a small hand- 


bell) $4 4F- dling ‘tsai 


— tower 


- a jie: chung’ lou? 


» 9» tsong leu 
: » 9 chung dau* 


Belong 


M. EB shu? 
S. ,, zok 
C. ,, shuk, 


Below 


ye Sa hsia‘ ; JE 1p ti® hsia 


oo aU yy ogg “a 
3 JE ha? ‘tai (or tai) 
Belt 


- a F- tai‘-tzi 


c 
3 ” ta’ ‘ts 


: » tar 


Belt, sword 


M. JJ a tao! tai‘ 


S. 4, 4, tau ta 
C. fal) ,, kim? ta? 


Bench 
M. hi 7 pan® téng 


S. 5, 5, ‘pan tung? 
C; 7S tang? 


Bend 
M. ve Hi} wan? ch‘ti'; (river) 


i wan’; (vb.) cy A 


ys wan! kuo lai 


S. (1) ’wan chok; (2) ’wan; 
(vb.) (3) ’wan ’koo? le 


C. (1) gwan k‘uk,; (river) yay 
24 cho ,w4n; (vb.) ie 
Hii wat, k‘uk, 
To —— the body 
M. Vie F ch‘ii’ shén’ 
S. Hii » chok sung 
C. ic », Wat, shan 


Beneath 


M. Jpg, P ti’-hsia ; FE P #8 


tsai* hsia‘* pien 
S. (1) ti “au; (2) Sdze “‘au pien 
C. (1) ‘tai hé? 


Benefit 


M. $% f& it chu; Fal ii’ 
S. (1) iuh ts‘u’; 7) $x l? iuh 
C. (1) yik, (ch‘i’) 
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Berry 
M., -F- =) tzui® ’r 
S. FF FF ts ts 
C. AY am ‘sii Skwo ; Be Ls 
chii ‘kwo 
Berth (ship) 
M.A Bt pot sos YA At 
Ay ib wii po‘ ch‘uan?- 


ti ti‘-fang 


S. f= HL FS Bb Fy ding sen 


kuh di’-faung 
C. vA fy 2. Bb pok, -shiin 
chi téi? 
—— (employment) 
M. BE 3& shih* yeh‘ 
S. 4, 4, 2 nyih 
C. 4, 4, se yip, 
Beside 
M. ap 3 p‘ang’ pien'; TE 
tsai‘* p‘ang? 
S. (1) mae pien; (2) ‘dze 


C.4 al s chak, ,pin 


Besides 


M. FF Ah ling* wai‘ 
S. 5, >, ling’ nga’ 
C. ,,  ,, ling? ngoi? 
—— this 
M, iz ty i AR ch‘u? tz‘u® 
hai? yu® 
Ss. 


», YW Ab dzu ‘ts‘ 
qi nga’ 


C. ees iy z Ap chit ts'z 


chi ngoi? 
Besiege 
M. IX kung’ wei? 
S. Ad we kw‘ung”. 
C. iY kung <wai 
Best 


M. Hy HF- tsui‘ hao’; 1H Ry. 
ting® hao® 

S. (1) tsoe’ Shau; (2) ‘ting ‘hau 

C. Hy: chf ‘hd; (2) ‘ting 
“hd 

—— quality 

M. % — bh tit it pin® 

S. DB rie deu ‘p‘ing 


C.K E & (B®) shong 


shéng? ‘tang (chat,) 
Betray (secret) 


M., vy r= hsieh* lou‘ 


S. ,, 5, sih lew 

C. » » st, la®; BY Pe 
pai? 1o2 

——- (treachery) 


M. HH Ve ch‘i' hsien‘; a 45 


shih" hsin* 
S. (2) seh sing’ 
C. (1) ,héi ham?; (2) shut, sun’ 
Better 
M. pi HF- kéng’ hao® 
S. Ry — yz] Shau ih ’ngan 
C. BA Ff kang? ‘hd 
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Better, a little 

M., HF- a4 hao? hsieh! 
ae i ‘hau tien 
Co ABR bd ti 


—— than that 


M. If Al 44 Bip pi® na‘-ko 


ch‘iang? 


S. Eb ft AS HF pi i-kuh 
‘hau . 
C. Ei Ry- 5 ei ey chung? 


‘ho kwo? ko? ti 


Between 

MM. rA fal chung’ chien’ 
S, ” ” tsong kan 
C. ,, 4, chung ,k4n 

Beverage 


M. Ae Ay ho! ti 


iS, 45 A k‘oeh kuh 


C. Br BK me Py ‘sho ‘yam 


cchf mat, 


Beware 
M. HK chieh’; 8 th chin * 
shén‘; BR [fy ti? fang 
S. (2) ‘kyung zung’; ey mi 
lieu zung; fy YD ‘siau 
sing 


C. FB By st'ai fong 


Beware of the dog 
M. ay VA hj hsiao® hsin! 


kou® 

S. aH » >, lieu sing Skeu 

C. Pe by ae hj ‘ai ong 
ok, ‘kau 


Beyond 


M. Sh BA wai‘-tou; YL Ap 


i? wai‘ 


S. (1) nga’ deu 


C. zL. Rh . chf ngoi?; 4E Ah 


tsof ngoi? 


M. Pg Ah pien! wai‘ » 
S 


» 95 ~‘pien? nga’ 


C. a poe ngo?; [J ie Zz. 
Ah ‘hau ngon? .chf ngoi? 
M. 3 7 Ay AR kuo‘ lo 


shih?-hou 
Ss ,, Ay koo? z 
C. 4, 5 4Be kwo? shi hat? 


. Bicycle | 


JN BEL EFL chino t‘a* ch‘é! 


x) ” 9 kyak dah t‘so 


C. ,, Hi kok, che; BA BB 


tan ,ch‘e 
Big 
M., K ta‘ 
S. - doo’ 
C. ,, 1a? 
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Bigger 
M. I — Bh GG ta‘ i tie(n) 
th; 3 K kéng' ta‘ 
S. xk— i doo’ ih ’ngan 
C. (2) kang? téi?; (a little) K 
DAY tai? sti 
Biggest 


M. ty KK tsui‘ tat; JA K 
By ting® ta‘ ti 


S. 18 kK ‘ting doo’; 1H Kk 


A. “ting doo? kuh 
C. K chf tai? 
Bill | 
M. RE chang‘ 
S. ,, tsang? 
C. 3 tan 
—— of exchange _ 
M. ite 2 i=) hui* p‘iao‘ 
2 5, we’ pfiaw’ 
; ol wui? ,tan 
— of lading 


M. ax es 16 Ps tsai? huo‘ tan! 


>) 
»» 5, tse’? hoo’ tan 


S. 
C. {i Pa AK 4m tsoi? ‘chi 
Billet 
M., Dp E hsia‘* ch‘u‘; EK rr 
2. Ar hsieh! su‘ chih! 
so? ; 


S. (1) “au ts‘u 


C. it Be 15 > cméi fa 


suk, ‘she 


Bind 
M. BB pau Ahe pang® chi lai; 
k‘un’ 
AS. (1)§ paung ‘chi le; (2)‘k‘wung 
C. a 8 ‘pong; (as straw, &c.) 
AL HB chat, mii 
—— the head 


M. 4] 3B pao’ t‘ou? 


S. 4, 4, pau deu 
C. , =, pau ‘at 
Bird . 
M. B J niao® ’rh 
S. a ‘tiau : 
C. E tsdk,; SE iB tsdk, ‘nf 
Bit. A | 
M. — iil i} k‘uai‘; —— ue 
bd i} tie(n)? th 
S. (1) ih kw‘e?; — ual Hs ih 
tien tien 
Cc. — il yat, far? ; — nAY 
yat, otf; MPR uit ZB et 
kom’ ,to 
——— (horse’s) * 


| MM, Wey. -F- chiao?-tzti 


S. ,, 3, Ziah ‘ts 

C. iB 1 $4} smé ‘had ‘tm 
Bite 

M. [By yao® 

S. , ‘Sngau 

C. ,, ngdd 
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Bitter 
MM, +e k‘u3 
S. ,, ‘k‘oo 
Cw 5. ht 
Black 
MM, Fe hei 
S. ,, huh 
C. ,, hak, 
Blacksmith - 
M., ay Dr t‘ieh® ‘ete 
S. , tih ziang° 
C. iT Sy FG t4 tit, d 
Blame (vb.) 


M. BE kuai‘ ; af x hy 
shuo’ pu hao’; s= I Aes 


tsé? pei* 
S. (1) kwa’; (3) tsuh be’ 


C. BH si chak, shing 


To —— without cause 


M. A wx B | = wu? ku‘ tsé? 
5. He ie He FEA. 


yoen-koo’ tsuh be’ nyung 


C. ft de BA amd kw 


chak, cyan 
Blank 
M. ya% k‘ung? 
S. ,, k‘ong 
Cx. as Fy chung pak, 


par forms 


BA ie XK Bung: pai? 


yang‘ shih * 

S. 99 3? >) 33 KS ong bak 

yang” suh 

C. FE sR RK kak, shik, ‘chf 
—— cartridge 


Md. HE GF BLK RG 


wu” tan‘-tzii ti huo*-yao‘ 
pao’ 


S. 338 GH FAN RK RG 


m tan ‘ts kuh ‘hoo yak pau 


CAE BE FC ER Gl em 


n? ‘tsz ‘fo yok, .pau 
Blanket 
M. BE -F- chan'-tzii 
S. Ak Ft nyong t‘an 
C. (white) Eq EEE pak, .chin 


Blaze 
MA. 2K FE huo*kuang?; ig 
J huo® miao® ’rh; (vb.) 
Be aR fa’ yen? 
S. (1) Shoo kwaung; (vb.) KX 
* faung? kwaung 
C. (1) ‘fo kwong ; (vb.) (3) fat, 
cyim 
Bleed 
M. Yip, {ff liv? hsieh* 
S. ,,. 5, lieu hyoeh 
C. 5, 4, dat hiit, 
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Blind 

M. AR RE yen® hsia’-lo 
S. ie AR hah ‘ngan 
C. B amang ; B HR. em4ng 


‘ngan 


A —— person 


M. PE -F- hsia-t2i 


S. ” ” hah ‘ts 
C. B AR ES mang ‘ngan ke? 


—— (bamboo) 


M., fe -F- lien?-tzt 


S. ,, 4, lien ‘ts 


C. 44) fe chuk, <lim * 
Blister r | 


i IK a shui® p‘ao‘ 


‘s p‘aw’ 
‘shui .p‘au 


93 3) 


= 3? 39 


Block (of wood) 


M. — YOR BA iP k‘uai* 


mu‘-t‘ou 
S. a » ih kw’ 


en a re K iit mok 


kw‘e?’ 
C. y, BA muk, <t‘at 
To —— up a road 
M., He Me] J tang® tao‘ ’rh 
S. 3z AE Be suh dzu loo’ 
C. SE BS 1 sak, 10? shai 


Blockade 
MM. $} 7k féng’ chin‘ 
S. ,,  ,, fong kyung? 
C. ,, 5, dung kam? 
To —— a seaport 
M. $} BA AE FA feng? pit 
hai®-k‘ou? 
Os Ge. Ss. Se cape fone pr 
‘he-‘k‘eu ; 5} Vs fong 
‘kaung 


C. Hf Hg. (1 fung ‘hoi ‘hat 
To raise the 


= BA $} k‘ai’ féng’ 


» 9» Ke fong 
c » 9» hoi fung 
To run the 


e Fad 5} ch‘uang® féng’ 


»  », ts‘aung? fong 


. » » ‘chong fung 
Blood 

M. i hsieh® 

S. ,, hyoeh 

C. ,, hiit, 

Flesh and —— 

se = A] ku® jou‘ 

»» 9, kweh nyok 

: »» 9, Kwat, yuk, 
Blow (sb.) 

M. 4 ta’ 

S. ,, ‘tang 

Co. 3. “ta 
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Blow, to kill by a 
M. FT Bp, ta® ssii® 
SS: 4 Ax ‘tang sah 


SU. ta ‘sz 


(vb.) 
M. ye ch‘ui?; (wind) §@ kua' 
S. ,, ts‘ 
C. ., ch'ui 


M. Be 54 ch‘ui! mieh‘ 
be ts‘ Sung 
C.,, HB, ch'ui sik, 
To —— a trumpet 


- K [ba nt ch‘ui? la®-pa 


» 9, ts‘ la-pa 


, ae fal ch‘ui ho? ‘ung 


To —— up 


M. os 3 hung? huai‘ 


. » hong wa? 
C. a BS pau’ fat, 
Blue ; 
M., [4 lan? 
S. ,, lan 
C. ,, dam; “(of the sky) % 
ts° ing 
Blunt 


M. $i tun‘ 


S. 9 dung 


C. Pe FA} em le? 


Board 


M. PL -F- pan®-tzii ; y, hid 
mu* pan® 

S. (1) Span; (2) mok ‘pan 

C. (1) Span; (2) muk, ‘pan 


Boat 
M, Fil ch‘uan?; = PL san}- 
pan® 
S. (1) zen; (2) san ‘pan 
C. (1) shiin ; RE “‘engt; (2) 
sam ‘pan 
Ferry —— 
M. ia ful tu‘ ch‘uan? 
S. tee ia full < pa doo’ zen 
C. i] IK ia ewAng ‘shuf to?* 
Gun —- 
M. ayy Fr fy hsiao* ping’- 
_ ch‘uan? 
S. ,, ‘siau ping zen 
CG ra) je paw am? 
Pilot —— : 
M. 3 YT. FRY ling® chiang? - 
ch‘uan?; 5| IK RE yin® 
shui® t‘ing® 
S. (1) ‘ling kaung zen 
C. FE AK FRY tA? ‘shui shin 
To travel by | 


ee Als ful tso‘ ch‘uan’ 


9» 99,:« ZOO Zen 
» »» tot shiin ; : 4% 
iy tap, eshiin 
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| Boatmen 


M. IK a shui*® shou’; (crew) 


fl oe BR ch‘uan? chia! 
S. (head) x TK ‘aw da’; 
(ordinary) 4% 3} ‘hoo kyi? 
C. ARE BE tengt .ké 


Body 


MM. & -F- shén'!-tzti ; x a 


shén? (‘18 
S. (2) sung ti 


C. (1) shan ‘tsz; (2) shan ‘t‘ai 


A —— of troops 
M, — ¥& Fe i? chih’ ping’ 
So 5, 5, 5) dh ts ping 


4c. yat, tui? .ping 
—— guard 
AM. & Fe hu‘ shén’ ping! 


S. 4¥ {sy 2 we: E35) Fr ts‘ing 


ping 
C. & Fe wi? shan ,ping 
Boil (ulcer) — 
A, ie ch‘uang’ 
S. 4, ts‘aung 
C. ,, ch‘ong 
—— (vb.) 
M. = chu® 
S. yee sau 


C. Ke shap); (1) ‘chii; 3 cpo 


Has the water boiled ? 


ee a eee 


k‘ai’ lo mei? yu 


Sk Bt SB As 


zung k‘e tse 


C. IK iE TK Or ‘shui ‘kwan 


méi2 4 
To —— rice 


M. = fh chu? fan‘ 
S. yee », sau van 


C. A, “chti fan? 


re —— soup 
ey ao’ t‘ang’ 
» au tfaung 
z és vA po t‘ong 
Boiler 


M., A $5 ch‘i* kuo! 
S. RA + wauh-‘ts ; ner DA 
kwen’ deu 
C. BB wok; HF Jd 
Bomb 


= KE Hig. cha‘ tan! 


> 
5 -«9y._:«$tSO” dan? 
. » 5, Cha? tan?* 


Bombard (city) 


M. wid a) oe of fang* p‘ao‘* 


hung? ch‘éng? 


S. Hk We if faung’ p‘au? 


hong dzung 


CH Ke Ve HR a? pu 


kung sheng t 
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Bone 


M. ey BA ku?-t‘ou 
S. ., 4, kKweh deu 
C. ,, kwat, 


Back 
M. AF Wp FR chi®-liang ku® 
S. Ff AF ey pe tsih kweh 
C. ie =i yf kwat, 

Collar 
Mu. OE 
S. | AF: ‘soo S‘dzu kweh 


Cnc ay a » ‘so hf kwat, 


pi’-p‘a ku® 


: k RE ta‘ t‘ui? ku® 
» ~99~—«9:~C00” “te kweh 
. ony ogg~—« CAN? “tui kwat, 


Book 


| M. = shu! 
S. ” 
Cy, shii 


Memorandum 


MA. BF -F- pu ‘-tzi 


S. 4, 5, ‘boo ‘ts 
C. 30 ke? po* 


Account ——. 


M. HE ey. -F- chang‘ pu‘-tzii 
S. 


, ,, tsang ‘boo 
C. zw shd? pd?* 


Book, to read a 


MM, el = k‘an‘ shu? 


» 9» Koen? su; Gx SE 


nyan’ su 


C. FB EF ‘ai « shii; ie 


tuk, :shii 
Boots 


M. Hb -F- hsiieh’-t2i 


S. ,, hyoo 
C. (real, not ankle-high only) 


al ché; (ordinary are 
called shoes) bag chai 


To put on 
M. a¥ sat ch‘uan! hsiieh! 


: cal ,, tsak hyoo 
» 4, Chodk, .hd 


To take off 


uf RR al t‘o! hsiieh! 


5 9») tfoeh hyoo 
= 5 9g-—«*U Ut, Ch 


Bootlace 
M, ab ld J hsiieh? shéng? 
th ; fab nr -F- hsiieh? 


tai*-tzti 
S. fab a hyoo ta’ 
C. EE AF chai 14? 
Born 
M. HE shéng’ 
S. ,, sang 
C. ,, shang 
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Borrow 

M. $F chieh* 
oS. ,, tsia? 

Cc. ,, tse 


Both 


M, a AH liang® ko’ 


Se 45 7. ‘Siang kuh 
A Sl6ng ko? 
— of you 
MM. ti. fF 1 ni®-mén lia® 
S. fAR aay I. na? ‘liang kuh 
C. Hy aa) AH néf Jéng ko? 


Bottle 
M. FH -F- p‘ing?-tzii 
S. ,, bing 
C. ed sun 
Bottom 
M. JE ti®; JE a\ ti® hsia 
De gp SUS. 49. ae “Ea 
C. ,, ‘tai; ,, ,, ‘tai ha 
Sank to the —— 
M. OG I) JE ~p ch‘én? tao4 
ti® hsia 
Ss 3 oy of ri dzung tau” 
“ti ‘li 
CC. & ss ws Cp) ch‘am to 


‘tai (ha?) 


Boundary 


M. iat | chiang’ chieh*; rs 


| pien’ chieh* 
S. (1) kyang ka?; (2) pien ka? 
C. (1) kong k4?; a7) | ‘king 
ka? 


4 3 Ath pien? wai* 


36 ” pien nga’ 


7 a=) | Ath ‘king kai’ ngoi? 


Bow 


_M. (weapon) at kung’; ihe 


ch‘uan?-t‘ou” 


Mi: 
(vb.) x sn ta} ae 
Hf Hb v0 


S. (1) kong; (2) zen deu; (3) 
‘tang kong; (4) tsauh ih 


C. (1) kung; (2) <shiin ctaul; 
(4) tsok, yap, 


Bowels 
MM. iB -F- ch‘ang?-tzt 
S. jin B “doo dzang 


Cc; BB cch‘6ng 


Bowl 
si BA wan? 
» “wen 
: » ‘wun 
Box 
M. Fi F- hsiang’-tzu 
S. 4, 4, siang ‘ts 
C. 4, song 
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Box, small 


M. &E -F- ho?-tzii 
S. [FA -F- ‘ah ‘ts 
C. £5 (fF) hop, (sai); ap 


C.2.7 e 
siu sdéng 


To — \ 


M. 4 BS By] ta® ch‘tian?-t‘ou 


S. 4, 4, 4, ‘tang joen deu 
C. B 4 ck‘iin ta 


Boy 


M. FY -F- hai?-tzii 
S. AWN ‘siau noen 
C. BA fF- nam ‘sai 


School —— 


M, a HE hsiieh? shéng? 


‘auh sang — 


99 9 


7 » >, hok, shang 


—— (servant) 
M. Rh HE Ay kén'-pan'-ti 
S. a 2% si-tse 

C. Ls ¥F- sz? ‘tsai 


Braces 
M. Fgp -F tait-t2it 
Se ap: oy. “ta “ts ee re 
p‘an? ta? | 
C. a Ais ii i kwo” pok, 
fw tai? 


Brackish 

1. ht Re AK sien? weit ti 
OS: ae os =] ‘an mi? dau’ 
C. IK ie He ‘shui chdm méi? 


Brains 


. a -F- nao*-tzit 


» 99 ‘nau ‘ts 
” ay no .tséng 
Bran 
M. BR -F- fa'-t2ii 
Ss. ,, KE foo bi 
C. zs ait mak, ,hong 


Brandy 


M. Ty ww Bey ey pu-lan-ti 
chiu® 


S. ” 9 9 ” poo’-lan- 
di ‘tsieu 
C. BE te Hb WR pa? lan? 62 


‘tsa 


Brass 


a iw $i) huang? t‘ung? 


5» », Waung dong 


2 »» 9, ewong ‘ung 
Brave 
M. Fy yung’; Kk WS -F- ta’ 


tan*-tzu 
S. (1) Song ; ey Fe ‘tan doo” 
C. (1) Syung 
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To brave death 
MM. f= SL mao‘ ssii® 
mau’ ‘si 
m2 ‘sz 


93 >> 


C. 393 33 
Brazier (man) 


“ : Sid Dr t‘ung” chiang‘ 


» 5, Gong ziang? 
ke ,, ‘ung tsing?*; FJ 


e fG ‘tA ct‘ung ‘1d 


Charcoal 
M. Je Nit t‘an‘* lu? 
S. ,, 42 t‘an bung 
Sf tn? tat 
‘Bread (foreign) 


i a fy mien ‘-pao! 


»» 9, Mien?’ pau 
Fi » 9» min? pau 
—— (native) 


M. $% BA man?-t'ou 
S. 4, 4, men deu 


C. Hii .. 


min? .t‘ati 


; tuan‘; 
Ss. stabi: sr 


‘tang p‘oo” 
C. FT Kael t4 lan? 
To —— an oath 


. #f & peit shih’ 


93 33 pe? Zz 
2 » 49 pur shai? 


CHINA I 


To break open 


6 " BA ta® k‘ai! 


» ‘tang k‘e 


. 9 9, “ta hoi; | aT Kiel 


‘t4 lan? 


To —— the ranks 


Bt [Sef p‘o* chén‘ 


1» 53, ~ Poo” dzung? 
. 5» 9) p‘o chan? 


To —— to pieces 


FT PE ta’ sui‘ 


c 
1, 9 “lang se? 
: oy tA SUP 


Breakfast 


. a EK tsao® fan‘ 


" “tsau van? 


Cs : ‘ts fan?; * a8 


“iso .ts‘an * 


‘Breath 


M. Si chit; [1 Seq, k’ou*-chi’ 
S. ,, chP?; ,, ,, ‘k‘eu chi? 
C. ,, héP; 4, ,, Shati hé? 


Breathe 
M. Hi a} ch‘u! ch‘! 
. 1 2 WR hoo hyih ; 528 4 


t‘ew chi? 
C. 93 39 


Breech (gun) 


. B ff hou‘ t‘ang? 


“eu daung 


fa k‘ap, 


+e) 33 


_ 9 ” hati? ct ong 
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Breeze 

M. pint féng’ 
S. ,, fong 
C. ,, fung 
A favourable 
= NA JEN shun‘ féng* 

5 9y:~=C UN? fong 

A » 9, shun? fung 

Brick 

= Fey 5A chuan'-t‘ou 


» 9», tsen deu 
a » chitin 


Bridge 


M, pee ch‘iao? 


S. 4, jau 
Cc. ,, kid 
A floating 


- Pea 15 fu? ch‘iao? 


> og~=C Ve Jau 
2 99 oy) au ck‘fu 
A suspension 


= +£ 15 kua‘ ch‘iao? 


» ~—9)~CK WO? jau 
» 9 Kwa’ k‘fa 
Bridle 
M. Wey. -F- chiao’-tzu 
S. 4, 5, zak ‘ts 
Cc. ia kong 
Brigade 
M. By BK lien? tui‘ 
S. 4, 5, lien de’ 


C. $8 pe chan? .piu 


Brigadier-general 


M. H r3\4 1g. hsieh-tu’ -t‘ung?; 
[ae HH A> He. lu‘ 
shao‘ chiang’; Se G rr 
chén ‘-t‘ai 

S. (1) hyih tok ‘t‘ong; (2) lok 
kyuin ‘sau tsiang° 

C. (2) luk, kwan ‘shfa .tsng ; 
(3) chan? ‘oi 

Brigands 

MM. $e BE tsei? fei®; Gi YA 
ch‘iang? tao* 

S. (1) zuh fi; (2) jang daw 
C. (1) ts‘ak, féi; YX BE 
ts‘Ak,* 

Bright 

M. a liang*; + A kuang’ 
ming’; a oe kuang’ 
liang‘ 

S. Wj ming; (2) kwaung ming; 
3) _ ming liang? 

C, : ckwong; (2) kwong 
cming 

Bring 

M. me... AE na? lai’; ie 

tai* lai? 
S. (1) nau le; (2)t@ le. 
C. fi ning; an anim ; ee tar 


—— the book here 


M. £& aE Ae na? shu? lai? 


» hau su le 


eT ee 


‘ko pd? shii <lai 
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Bring back 


M. = [a] Ae na? hui? lai? 


,, hau we le 


Pr Hi Fi lig ning fan dai 


—— away 
M. Ae FE tai* chit 
ta? chi’ 
ta? hu? 


33 93 


Broad 

M. i) k‘uan! 
y Se 2] kw‘eh 
C. Fal fut, 
Five feet —— 


M. hh R 23 wu® ch‘th® 


k‘uan! 


#2) ‘ng ts‘ak 


kw‘eh 
C. ,,- ba ng ch’ek, flit, 
The river is very 


M, vay A 52) ho? hén® k‘uan! 


S. ” be) 


S. ,, JE oe fs] ‘oo fi dzang | 
kw‘eh 


» BF Gey cho ‘hd fit, 
Broken 
M. BR y p‘o* lo 
me belt ee “doen tse 
C. Ril SH. lan? ‘cho 
—— asunder 


M. Ff fe JY ché? tuan‘ lo 
S. 


» 9). ts‘ak Sdoen liau 


33 
C. ,, 4, chit, Sin 


Brother 
M. re ii ti* hsiung 
S. 4, 4, ‘di hyong 


C. bit a ching tai?(also means 


cousin and clansman) 


Elder —— 


M. EY BY ko? ko 


S. ic » ak koo 
C.K FE ta? W 


Younger 


iM. bit p hsiung’ ti 


S. 4, 4, hyong-“di; HF | 


“di ‘di 
C. AW FE sa? Jd 


Brown 


M. Ap. FG, tsung' s es ; + fi 
t‘u® sé* 

S. (1) tsong suh 

C. (1) ,tsung shik, 


Bruise 
M. 75 i ip ch‘ing’ hsieh° 
chi‘ 
S. E Het saung ‘ung 
C. TR 4B yi? shong 
Brush 


M. fill -F- shua!-tzu 


S. ,, seh 


C. PE ts‘4t, 


s 2 
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To brush boots 
M. Fall dt -F- shua! hsiieh'- 
izt 


S. 4, 5, seh hyoo 


C. ps ee (or if top boots ab) 


ts‘at, chai (or ,hd) 
Bucket 


M, Hifi -F- t‘ung *-tzt 
S. IK ih ‘s “dong 
C. 4, 95 ‘shui ‘t‘ung 
Buddha 
AL. TFB AR fo” yeh 
S. 4, veh 
C. ,, fat, 
Buddhism 
. Gis AK fo? chiao‘ 
veh kyaw 
fat, Kau? 


39 39 


: 9 39 


Buddhist 
—— temple 


- EH miao‘* 
5 miaw: Fu fat Et 00 


zaung’ daung 


Cc. ,, mii2* 
—— priest 
M. Fal fray ho®-shang’* ff A 
séng? jén’” 


S. (1) ‘oo zaung? 
C. (1) wo shéng?* 


—— nun 

MM. ke ts ni?-ku’ 
S. 4, 5; nyi koo 
C. 4, >», enéi Qkwu 


Buffalo 
M, IK va shui® niu’ 
S 93 9) ‘g nyeu 
C. 4, 5, ‘shui ngau 
Bug 
M. mh ch‘ung? 
S. ,, dzong 
C. ,, ch‘ung 
——— (bed-bug) 


M. A=) wm ch‘ou* ‘ch‘ung 


S. 4, 5, ts‘eu? dzong 


C. XK nn muk, shat, 
Bugle 
M. we iti hao’ t‘ung’; pil) 
Wit la®-pa’ 
SS. (1) ‘aw dong ; ¥ Be yang 
‘au? 


C. HP fH hd? kok, 
Build 


AM. jf ch'i?; BE kai; JE 


chien* tsao* 
S. i ‘zau 


C. (1) hét; Fe ir chéi tsd?; 
(3) kin? td? 


To —— a house 


M. ae je; -F- kai‘ fang ’-tza 


S. Ye , ., “cau vaung ‘ts 


C. i iy E33 héj kan uk, 
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Bull 
M. oN oF. kung? niu? 
S. Ht 5 yong nyeu 
C. mao IN angat .kung 
Bullet 
M. re -F- tan *-tzii ; te -F- 
J ch‘iang? tzii® ‘rh 
S. (1) dan? ‘ts 
C. (1) tan? ‘tsz 


Bullock | 

gs Era oF shan! niu? 
5 9, san nyeu — 

2 » >», Shir? ngad 

Buoy 


M. yy. PS fu’ dieses 7 
p= fu? piao’ 


S. (2) veu piau 


C. ¥p] po 


Life —— 
M. Re OF an | chiu‘ ming? 
ch‘iian! 
S. 4, 5). 55. Kyew? ming? 
choen 
C. , +E ,, kA. shang 
ntin 
Burial 
M. dts ae sang’ shih‘ 
S. 4, 5, saung 2° 
C. be) 39 cong $27; SH He 
«mai tsong? 


¥ 


Burial rites 
M. Big ne sang’ li® 


S. 4, 4, saung ‘li 
C. ,, 4, song ‘lai 
Burmah 


M. Sia iJ mien® tien‘ 
S. ,, 4, mien dien 
C. ,, ~—,, - §mfn tin2 


Burn 
M. yee shao'; yee 4B. shao’ 
shang! 
S. (1) sau; K 4B. Shoo saung 
C, (1) shid 
To incense 


M.S Ae shao’ hsiang’ 
5 9, Sau hyang 
: » 9» shfi ~héng (or 
ohténg) 
Bury 7 
M. we Sf tsang* mai? | 
S. 3H BE ma tsaune’; Vy He 


lauh tsaung? 


C. He Sf tsong? «mai 


Bush 

M., ay i) hsiao® “aut 
S. 4, 5, ‘slau zu? — 
C. 4, ~~ ,, Sst shit? 
Business 


M. BE shiht; Eh NB shih‘. 

ch‘ing ; En iF shih‘-wu 
S. By AS 2 ii; He $F sang? 
C. (1) s2?; Ls [a sz? kon? 
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Business, important 


M. ap. BX ay Lt yao*-chin ? 


ti shih‘ 
De os, 35 La Hy au ‘kyung 
Zz “ti 
C. EX BB. Lf ‘kan yfu? sz? 
is bad 
M. Be RG OR Bf: shih*-ch‘ing 
pu* hao® 
‘s an as YA » 2 dzing veh 
‘hau 


C: ei Res aE yi shangt yf 


An extensive 
4 4 1_34 
M. k HE v= ta* shéng’-i 
S doo’ sang 7° 
,, tai? shang yi? 


Ce as ss 

To heaps 
M. % cS Hy kuan# shih! 

S. » ‘kwen 2° 
CG: (He) pu Lf en) Néi $2? 
Busy 


M, AB Ls yu* shih’; be 


mang? 
S. BR Ls ‘yeu 2; (2) maung 
C. ,, 5, Syau sz? 
Are you ? 
M. A x AG mang’ pu mang” 


So .3 YA ,, Maung veh 
maung 


C. 1S TF mn) #3. 


Snéi ea ch4n cm tak, ,han 


chi 


Very busy 


‘ in 4h 4h ms té hén® 
se 8 y Z| # maung 


tuh liau ’veh as 


C, es Be Zz sz? kon? .to 
But 

M., 4H tan‘; Ay k‘o3 

Se -45 ie dan? ‘z 

C. ,, tan? 

—— I fear 

M. M.A Ny chih* p 

S. ,, tsuh p‘o 

C. {a IK fi tan? ‘ngo p‘a? 

Not only .. . ——— also 

M. XA .. pa HL pata 

... erh? ch‘ieh? 


S. YA Ae . tt) H. veh dan’? 


r ‘ts‘ia 


C. if i. . tin HL féi uk, 


yi ‘ch’ e 
Butcher 


XBW Ay mai‘ jou‘ tt; 
a E. AY tsai* niu? ti 

S. 4 Ay I» ma’ nyok kuh; 
Ay Ze AN sah nyeu kuh 


eee oe 
maf ngati yuk, ke? 
Butter 


M. BE Vii huang” yu’; ayy th 


nai® 
S. va VE] nyeu yeu; (2)nayeu 
C. ,, 5, ongat yal 
¥ 
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Button 


M. $H. -F- niv’-tzii 


S. ,, 5, ‘nyeuts; $f BA 
‘nyeu deu 

C. oh. nati 

—— of rank 


M. FR By, ting*-tai* 
a -F- ‘ting ‘ts 
Ce 3; og 


To —— 


M. +n ip en -F- k‘ou‘-shang 


niu>-tzt 


3A k‘ew’ zaung” 
‘nyeu deu 


: Sh. k‘a? “nat 


S. 5, 


Buy 


M. BR mai° 
S. ,, ‘ma 
C. ,, Smai 


By | 
M. y i°s He ts‘ung? ; FAA 
yung‘; FA yu’ 
S. (2) dzong; (3) yong?; (4) yeu 
C. (1) yf; (2) ts‘ung ; (3) yung?; 
(4) vat; FJ ‘4 
—— no means 
M, = ca x ch‘ien' wan* pu 
S. Hf JE bing 8; FE 


kyoeh ’veh 


C. El pz. {% tiin’ «m hai? 


—— this method 


a. FALSE Ae F yon 


ché4-ko fa?-tzti 


S. FA 5 AS HR FH yone’ 


di? kuh fah “ts 


C. FA th re - yung? ‘ts‘z 


fat, ‘tsz 
He has gone —— 
M. fii, sh = Jy t‘a! kuo‘ 
ch‘ii* lo 
S. Ft se = # yi koo’ chi? 
tse 


C1 MO ee ui 
king kwo? hu? lok, 
——— the river side 
— tf a 3 tsai* ho” pien’ 
5, ‘dze Soo pien 
: 5» 9 9. tsoi? cho pin 
To sell ——— the pound 


7 aa yr & lun‘ chin! t mai‘ 


» 9 lung’ kyung ma’ 


: sr Rg ,, tin? pong? mai? 


—— chance 

M. fas SR ou’-jan?; Ay Th 
k‘o® ch‘iao # 

S. 4, 5, geu zen 

C. 4 5 Ngo cyin 


One —— one 

MM, — — i'i'; — AW — 
AHH i ko i ko 

S. — AX — AN ihkuhih kuh 

C. z3 — chuk, yat, 
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Cabbage 


- Fy xX. pai? ts‘ai‘ 


»» 9) bak ts‘e’ 
C. ome Fy ES pak, ts‘or ; 
(foreign) peli ES cye ts‘or 
Cable 


M. in lan‘; (telegraph) iE wR 


hai® hsien* 
S. (1) lan’; (2) ‘he sien’ 


C. (1) lam?; if. Hey choi im? 
Cake 
M. if ping’; KE kao’ 


S. ,, ‘ping; ,, kau 
Cy, = Spengt 
Calendar 


M. (Chinese) =I hes huang’ li*; 
(Western) py Pex hsi' li* 

S. (Chinese) (1) waing lih; 
(Western) (2) si lih. 


C. (Chinese) #2 Jp .w4 lik,; 
(Western) (2) sai lik, 


Call 


M. ‘BL chiao‘; BEY han?® 


S. ,, kyaw; ,, han 
C. ,, = kiw 
him here 


MM. _ fils, Phe chiao‘ t‘a? lai? | 
» FF ,, kyaw yile 


Cu x 1B Be kiw Sk‘ui dai 


Call over names 


, “ Es Ls tien® ming’ 


5 4, tien ming 
zs » 9, ‘tim gmeng t 
To upon (visit) 


M. FF pai’ 

S. ,, S& pa? maung? 
C. ER t‘Am’ 

What is it called P 


M. HSL. nee par chiao‘ shé(n)?- 
mo 


Ve kyaw? sa? 
4, Zs ki? mat, 
emeng * + 
Calm 


M. Be a a ching ; APE 3 


p‘ing® an 

S. (1) oen “zing ; P- Rd bing © 
“zing 

C. (1) on tsing?; (2) ep‘ing .on 


Camp 
MM, i FB ying? p'an; Fe 
ping’ ying? 
S. (1) yung ben ; (2) ping yung 
~C. (1) gying ep‘in 


To pitch a 


M. « l se cha’ ying’ 
,  tsah yung 
: oT) ” chap, cy ing 
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Can. See Able. 
it be done P 


M. Ay Ae A k‘o® pu k‘o’; 
47 aS 47 hsing? pu 
hsing? 

S. 4 ZW] FF ‘ang ‘veh ‘ang; 
AA A YA 0 


GT ’veh ‘k‘au 4% 


C. Bt FEE i FE 


tak, «em tsd? tak, .ni? 


It —— be done 


M. AL VA Hie k‘0°-i° ts0* 


S. 5g SK Sau GZ tsoo? 
C. fit 4H. tsb? tak, 
Canal 


M. IK 14 shui® tao‘; ¥ 


S$. (1) $s dau’; (2) keu 
C. IK yi ‘shui .ch‘ung 
—— with locks 


7 ig val cha’ ho? 


»  zah Soo 
2 5» 9, Chap, cho 


kou! 


The Grand —— 
M. Ae + vay ytin* liang ho’; 
| P= SM Ji] ts‘ao? yiin ho? 
S. (1) yuin? liang ‘oo ; jf va] 
yuin? ‘oo; =F FA fay 


ts‘ien nes 00 


C. sai vay wan? <ho 


P we) 
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Candle 
M. <a la‘; i chu? 
- is lah tsok 
C. fe chuk, ; Hey ies} l4p, chuk, 


Light the 


M, ras he tien® la‘ 


Ni tien lah tsok 


i » 99 9, ‘t{m lap, chuk, 
stick 

MWB MBB ta ai’ 

S. , 4 lahde 

C. Wj ,, chuk, ¢t‘oi* 
Cane 

M. (22 -F- t‘éng*-tzt © 

S, ,, dung 

C. ,, ‘ang 

— chair 


a ie hey -F- t‘eng? i°-tzu 


5» 9, dung iui ‘ts 


a 4, 4, et’ang ‘yf 


Sugar 


M. +h Jef kan’-ché 


S. 4, 5, ken tso’ 
C; jie che? 
Cangue 


M. AM chia’ 
S. ,, ka 
Ce. 55.4 
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Cangue, wear the 
M, FT. AM k‘ang’ chia’; AM 
we chia’ hao*, 
S. a AM ta’ ka 
C. 4 AM tam kA 
Cannon 
MM. wal p‘ao* 
S. 4, pfaw 
C. ,, pa 
—— ball | 


- Kal -F- 5p, p‘ao* tzi® ‘rh 


P ] 
»9y-~SC*#pfau? ‘ts 


: » oy PAU? “tsz ; Kel BH 


paw £ma* 


To fire a 


= KL: aj fang‘ p‘ao* 


yy» 9),:~«<Faung? p‘av? 


" .» », fong’p‘ au; JE shel 


, (2,43 
shfu p‘au 


S. 4, 5, mau 

Ce % t¥ mo2* ‘tsai; A) Wa 
“sf mo2* 

Wear a —— 


M. ry be -F- tai‘ mao*-tzu 


2 
» ~g:~Si«it? Maw” ‘ts 


S. pr 
CH Ab HE or TP 
tai? ‘a md?* (or méd?* 
“tsai 


Capital (money) 


M. AX Se pén* chien 
S. 4, 5, ‘pung dzien 


C. ,, 5, ‘pun ¢s‘in* 


(city) 
M., [= zis ching? tu’; = bh 
ching! ch‘éng? 
S. (2) kyung dzung 
C. (1) king .to 


Gone to the (Peking) 
M. EL i= $ shang‘ ching’ 
ch‘ti* 


S, E i= tsing’? kyung 
C. + i= Sshong king 


—— punishment 
M. 1 fe chéng‘ fa‘ 
S. Be, Fil ‘si jung 
C.F i ching’ fat, 


Capitulate 

iM. ie KE t‘ou” hsiang”® 
| gg += “ang 
. » ~69y:~=Cet'aua chong 


Captain (of a ship) 


Bs fy =a ch‘uan? chu® 


¢ 
» ~—gg:~=C zen “tsu 
: » 9 eShiin Schii 
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Captain (in the army) 
M. “fF i] shou*-pei*; ae ai 
Bs By lu‘ chtin! shang‘ 


wei‘ 

S. (1) ‘seu be’; 
zaung wei 

C. (ist) cK Bi] td sz; (2nd) 
(1) ‘shai péi?; BK EE tui? 


ckwun 


; (2) lok kyuin 


(in the navy) 
M. IK Ail ioe 48 shui ®-shih? 
“ung'-ling® 
Ss. 4,5) 53g 80'S “tong 
ling 
C.. .5. a ye He ‘shui Sz 
.ts‘4m tséng” 
Capture 
—M. & 35 na” huo‘ 
S. & AE nau daw; HE #ij 


tsauh tau? 


C. & #6 ana wok, 
To —— a thief 
M. ¥6 34 huo* tsei’? 
S. Ht: , tsauh zuh 
C. ,, 4, Chuk, ts‘dk,* 
Card (visiting) 
M. x Fr ming’ p‘ien‘; Fr 
-F- p‘ien *-tzu 
S. (1) ming p‘ien?; (2) p‘ien? 
‘ts ; FE pas pa? t‘ih 
C. (2%) thi (ening) t‘tp,*; FB 
is “pai t‘fp, 


Careful 
M. fF AW zi? sit; Fie Ae 
chin® shén‘* | 
S. (1) ‘ts si’; (2) ‘kyung zung? 
C. (1 r) ‘tsz sai? ; (2) ‘kan shan? 
Be 
M. sy XY hsiao® hsin? 


S.,, ,, ‘siau sing; ‘ES XD 

taung sing 
C. ,, 4, ‘sii sam 
Careless 


M, J Zg8 ts‘ao® shuai‘ 
Ss YA aH ND ‘veh lieu sing ; 
k yza da’ ? 

C. AF AY NY ‘md ‘sti sam 
Cargo 

M. fit 4 ch‘uan® huo! 

S. ,, 5, sen hoo? 

C. ,, 45, (shiin) fo’ 


To discharge 
M. #8 gh ch‘? huo! 


S:...sy. ae “chi hoo’ 
C. 4 4, Shéi fo’ 
To take in 


M. \\ $% hsia‘* huo! 


S. 4, 55 “au hoo? 
C. HE 4, lok; fo 
— certificate 


a ¥ ea Fa tsung® tan 


» » ‘tsong tan 
z » 9», “‘tsung tan 
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Cargo boat 


M, ER fey po? ch‘uan’ 

S. 5 5 pokzen |. 

C. Py IN = sai kw4 ‘pin; 
ie iE cp‘un ‘t‘eng T 


Carpenter 


ee t. AR lip mu‘ chiang 


» 95. mok ziang? 
: » 97 muk, tsdng?*; Eid 


I {% tat’ muk, 1d 


ti‘ t‘an® 
7 yy ogy” Stfann 


, BE téi2 chin 
Carry 


—— (on a pole) 
M., +k t‘iao’; 1 tan'; (by two 
men) yy t‘ai? 
S. (1) t'iau ; (3) de ; ta jien 
C. (2) tam; (3) ct‘oi 
—— (on the back) 


M. Ff fb pei ‘-shang; (animals) 
eR t‘o” 


—— (on the shoulder) 


M. +. k‘ang? 
S. ,, kaung 


C. AG t‘ok, 
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Carry (in the arms) 


M. ba) pao‘ 
S. ,, ‘bau 
C. ,, Spo 


—— (about one) 


M. eae 


ta’ 


. A yy + tai? «mai 


shan shéng? 


To —— off by force 


M. 1 =5 ch‘iang® ch'ii* 


,, “ts‘iang chi? 


9 


C. ,, 4, ‘ts‘éng hur 
To —— out an affair 
M. “WB Ls ch‘éng? shih‘ 
» 9, dzung 2? 
»» 99 Shing sz? 
To —— on 
M. we” chao‘ ch‘ang’ 
pu hsieh* 
ie ag 54 $ tsau’ dzang 
tsoo’ chi? 
1» RR Bi ose 
shing? pat, hit, dai tsd? 
Cart 
M. Hi ch‘é! 
S. 4, ts‘o 
C. ,, ch*e 
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Carter Cat 


M. Hi Fe che fu; $2 BB 2. ij mao 


By kan 5-ch‘é!-ti S. mau 


S. 4, 5, t‘’so foo C. ,, mau 
. Cash ws gene ie Caish 
Cartridge M. & AE na? chu‘ 
M. RK 4 fd =e huo® ice Si ”? 9 nau dzu’ ; ) BR & 
| pao’-tzti | tsauh nau 
S. 4, 55 9 Shoo yak pau C. HE chuk 
° ° 
C. ” ” 9 -F- “fo yok, 
pau ‘tsz To —— up (evertake) 
Cash M. = ip kan * shang* 
M. $e ch‘ien? , Fj *koen tau’; [3 fd 
S. ,, dien tsoe ‘koen 


C. 4, » Skon to” 
C. 9 es‘in*; aay gan * ono 
Cattle 
M. 4 FD shéng? k‘ou 
= Sil ge t‘ung’ ch‘ien’ ‘“ Ss rh Ip: Sonate 


» 9 dong dien 


Copper 


4 C , 
. » oy tung gts‘in* C. ba [} shdngt ‘hat 
A drove of —— 
MM, — i Se i’ tiao* chen’; MM. — PE ee a i? ch‘iin? 
Ee BE h‘ shéng’ k‘ou 
i ch‘uan* 
chiien® \ re rH 47 ih juin tsong 
S. 39 3? 39 ih ts‘en’ dien sang 
C. (1) yat, ti” gf) in*; (2) yat, Cw yo» G HE yat, ¢k‘wan 
ch‘iin’ <ts‘in *  chuk, ,shing 
Castle Catty 
bh fs ch‘éng’* pao* M. yr chin! 
9 2 dzung pau S. 99 kyung 


: » 9 ghengt ‘pod C. ,, kan 
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Cause 


ss oe EX yiian® ku 


yoen koo” 
cyiin kw 


99 7? 


: 9? 99 
For this 


i ra ity yin’ tz‘u° 


» ~~ g~SCdang: Sts‘ 
2 » oy) yan “ts‘z 


Without 
iM. 4a£ EX wu? k 


dane 


3 AE La m m yoen 


m koo? 
Ci. .g5 riya emo kw? 
(vb.) 
M. HS}. chiao‘; {fi shih; 4 
ling’ 
S. (2)s°; $4 peh; (i 73 s’tuh 
C. (2) ‘shai; (3) ling? 
To disorder 


HE aL shéng® liian * 


sang loen’ 
shang t ltin® 


99 99 


a ow 
Cavalry 
M. i Fr ma® ping’; his [3K 
ma® tui* | 
S. (1) ‘mo ping; (2) ‘mo de? 
C. (1) ma ping; (2) Sma tui 
A body of 
M. — FE iB Fz i’ pan? ma® 
ping 


S. ,, BE, ih juin ‘mo | 


ping 


C. — PE HG 


Cave 
M. Vel -F- tung ‘-tzii 
S, a Vie] san dong? 


C. ,, 4, shan tung? 
Ceiling 
M. 1H AH ting*® p‘éng? 
S. K 4b, PX t‘ien hwo Span 
C. 5 9 5, tin fa Span 
Cellar 
M. Hh i ti‘ chiao‘; Hh as 
F- tit yin *-tzui 
S. (1) d? kyaw 
C. ~; Ji td fe 


Cemetery 


yat, .pan Sma 
ping 


* MM. +f Bre fén? yiian*; a ih 


fén? ti* 
S. (1) vung yoen ; (2) vung di’ 
C. (2) fan téi?; if ya dan 
cch‘Ong 
Cent (one) 
M.'— Af GF i} fen" ch‘ien? 
S. 5 >, ih fung 
Cy 5; fal (-£) yat, ko? ,sin 
(sz?*) 
10 cents 
M. — = Se i? mao’ ch‘ien’” 


#4 -F- ih kauh ‘ts 
=a yat, hd? - 
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25 cents (4 dollar) 
MM, —, f% Th. Ay érh? chiao® 
wu? fén? 
S. H th Ay nyan’ ‘ng fung 
C. =a 3 y? ho? pun’; ~~ 
-- hh. fily yf shap, ‘ng 


sin; — ff Ey yat, kwat, 


Five per 
M. Ai a Hh chih? po? 
ch‘ou! wu$ 
~S.— 4, 4, 4, ihpakts‘eu 


ng 
C.J Te Fi ‘kad Sng k‘a? 
Centre 
M. rH chung ; ry ay be 
chung" chie(n)* ’rh 
S. ,, A) tsong sing 
” ching ; ry ft cchung 
yong 
—— ofa river 


M. Yay XY) ho? hsin? 


S. 4, 5, ‘oo sing 


C.  » cho sam; Fpl HA 


cho chung 
Certain 
M., — $F i ting’; Wh FE By 
pi‘ ting‘ ti _ 
S. (1) ih ding’; a FE AN pih 
ding’ kuh 
C. (1) (yat,) ting?; DA iE pft, 


ting? 


iM. Ri lien?; 


A certain day 


= n= 5 H mou’ jin‘ 
‘meu nyih 
Smati yat, 


> B) 99 


me se. 
Certainly 
M. DA iE pi‘ ting’; A LAS 
kuo’ jan? 
S. (1) pih ding’; (2) ‘koo zen 
C. FE Ri) ting?* 14 


—— not 


MM, Ee Xr Ay tuan* pu k‘o® 


S. —§F Z] fx ihding’veh& 
C. =] pe % shat, am hai? 


Chain 7 
Bt GF 0 
lien?-tzii 
S. Bh lien 
C. (1) lin2* 
him up 
M. | AE: tts, so® chu‘ t‘a! 
Side wa Ft ‘soo dzw’ yi 
C. TTR SR BA FE 1B pai 
» t*fi lfn2* ‘so chii? £k‘ui 
Chair 


aT 


3) 3) ur’ ‘ts 
C. y, Yf 


Sedan 


e iiizs -F- chiao‘-tzil 


5» «gy-~—«au? “ts 
- », kfig?* 
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Chair bearer 


. dee K chiao‘ fu 


» 9, Jaw foo 
2 * 
. » —ogg~—OK UE * of 


Change 
M, ie kai’; 1 AR huan ‘ 


c vg 
pien’ 


C. , ‘koi; ,, wun’; ,, pf 


—— clothes 


M. #fA. AK Hk huan‘ i!-fu 


a, as a wen’ i zaung 


Ca’ 93 , Ak wun? .y{ fuk 
— one’s mind 


Me Be Ps ban kai? chu?-i 


‘ke Stsu P’ 


93 ” 


A os BA yw sam sz? ‘koi 


pin? 

Character (word) 
M, — tzu‘ 

Si. yes 227 

C. ,, tsz? - 
Charcoal 

M. Ie t‘an‘ 

S. ,, tan 


C Je JR ch‘ai (or <shai) t‘an? 


Charge (attack) 


z . 

M. {ey By ¥J ch‘ung? chien? 
ta? 

» ts‘ong zien ‘tang 

» chung cts‘in ‘ta 


Charge (entrust) 


M, ay at chi‘ t‘o! 


AY =E t‘auh 
C. At BE fe tok, 
—— (accuse) 
M. +r. kao‘; +r. Ly kao‘ 
chuang* 
S. (1) kau’; (2) kau’ zaung? 
C. (1) ke? 


Cheap 
AM, {ii ‘af p‘ien’-i; RR chien ‘ 
S. , 4, bien’ nyi; ,, dzien’ 
C: ae cp‘engt 

Cheek 


A. FRB, AGA sai’-chia 


S. TH] »» mien’ kyih 


C. AB ,, soi k4p, 
_ Cheese 
M. Wy} i nai® ping® 
S. ,, ‘na ‘ping 
C. 2b ih pif cngaui ‘nai “peng t 
Chicken 
M. ayy oR hsiao® chi? 
S. ,, 5, ‘siau kyi 
C. oA t¥ kai ‘tsai 
Chief 


M., (head) 5A FE] t‘ou’-mu; 
(first) A — titi? 
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Chief (continued) 

S. (head) DA 8 deu mok 3 
(first) BB — A. deu ih 
kuh; (2) di? ih 

C. (1) ‘at: muk,; DA K c‘au 
cyan ; (2) tai? yat, 

—— of a society 


M. =] hui‘ shou’; F Es 
hui‘ chu 
»» we? ‘seu 


» wii? ‘shat 


Ca. xs 
Children 


M. Z -- fF4 hai?-tzti_mén ; 
J te erh? nii3 


S. af [#] ‘siau noen ; (2) r 
“‘nyui 


C. xy BOL {F sar .man ‘tsai 


Chimney 


M. Ai fal yen' t‘ung 
S 


py len ts‘ong 
C... :33 i yin .t‘ung 
Chin 
Mp B& ¥H bp, hsia‘ pa 
ko'’rh 
: 1» 99 “au | 
» JR ha? op 
China 
= HE 7 chung! kuo 
», tsong kok 
. » 4, chung kwok, 


CHINA I 


Chinese . 
M. rH AK chung’ kuo jén’; 
is KN han‘ jén? * 
S. (1) tsong kok nyung; (2) 
hoen’ nyung 


C. (1) chung kwok, .yan; i= 
K ct‘ong -yan 


Cholera 


bi aL huo‘ luan‘ 


hauh loen? 


Fie fok, liin? ching? 


9 99 


; és 


Choose 
M. pi Se chien® hsiian®; 7k 
‘lao’ 
S. (1) ‘kan ‘sien; (2) t‘iau 
C. (1) ‘kn ‘siin 


Chopsticks 


M. fe -F- k‘uai*-tzti 


S. , kw‘an 
C. ibe -F- fai? “tsz 


Christianity (R.C.) 


= K E 4 AK t‘ien'-chu’ chiao‘ 


», tien ‘tsu hl 


99 9) 


: ”» 99 99 ‘in ‘chit kaw 

—— (Protestant) 

= Hil fa AK yeh®-su’ chiao‘ 
» 9 9, ya soo kyav’ 

: 99 ong” «Ye? 80 dw? 
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Church City 
M. iis FF ha li*-pai‘ t‘ang’; M. if ch‘éng? 
Kk Es a= t‘ien!-chu® S. ,, dzung 
t‘ang? C. ss sheng t 
- (x) “i pa > daung (2) tfen District 
“tsu daung , 
C. (1) Sai par ‘ong; (2) fin = IBY, if hsien‘ ch‘éng? 
‘chii <t‘ong » —ogg~=Cyoer? dzung 


——. (Christian body) 


“ BK er chiao* hui* 


kyaw we’ 
kA wii? 


9 9) 


i 
Circle — 
M. a] ytian® ch‘iian’ 
S. 4, 4, yoen choen 
C. | 
Diameter of a 


M. |B) #6 yian? ching* 


S. 4, 95 yoen ‘kyung 
C. , 5, cytin king? 
Circumstances 

M. y- = kuang *-ching 
ae kwaung ‘kyung; fe 

iz dzing yung 

C. 4,  » kwong ‘king 

Act according to 


M. tz HY: St an’ kuang'- 


ching® tso* 


Ss. AL iG iz x k‘oen’ dzing 


yung tsoo” 
C. (x)on?cwong ‘hing ts HR 


= 54 chi? ‘king tsd? 


99 9) 


chiin 


° » » yin? shengt 
Prefectural | 
M. JF Bp fu* ch’éng? 
S. ,, ‘foo dzung 
C. ,, 5, ‘fa shengt 
Provincial 
= = if shéng® chéng? 
‘sang dzung 
‘shang sheng t 


3) ”? 


A 
Clean 


M. WH, vie kan!-ching 
S.,, 5, Koen zing? 
C. kon tseng?+ 


To make 


M. FF He, woP nung* kan’- 


ching 
S. lon 2° koen 
zing” : 
‘ching kon 


33 99 


3? 99 


93 9? ”? 


C.He 
— tseng?t 
Clear 


M. ™ ch‘ing’; BA Fy ee 
,, ts'ing ; tt a ing 


ts‘oo” 
C. ”? ts‘ing ; (2) eming 
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Clear sky 
M. K ig t‘ien’? ch‘ing’ 
So, 4, tSen dzing 
C. , 4 tin ts‘ing 
To —— the way 
M., BA Be k‘ai! lu‘; Be 2] 
ho’ tao 


S. (1) k‘e loo’ ; (2) hoeh ‘dau 
C. (1) -hoi 10?; (2) hot, td? 


Climate 


: IK i shui*-t'v’ 


» 9» ‘8 ‘too 
a » » ‘Shui St‘ 


Climb 


M. je p‘a’ 


S. 4, bo 


C.. et c&k‘am 


To —— a tree 


M. Fl Ket p‘a’ shu‘ 


S. » bo zw 
C. iat ( -) Ket ck‘am (Sshong) 
shii? 
Clock 
| M. Fs chung’ 
S. ,, tsong 
C. ,, chung 


pa o’clock 
= Hh Sia san? tien® chung’ 


», San ‘tien tsong 
»» sam ‘tim chung 


99 9 


: 99 +P 


Close 
M. Eis] ‘kuan? 
Se. 55 
Cs +g: 


To —— the door 


. Bal FA kuan’ men? 


kwan mung 


kwan 
ckwan 


+P 9? 


: 5 ¢kwan cmun; 


"ya PY ‘yim «mai cmun 


To —— the frontier 


me $} ae féng' chiang’ 


fong kyang 
dung .kéng 


+9 3) 


4 > >> 
To frogs a watch 


1. =F 7 40 48. XK shou® té chin? 
S. 7a » k‘oen’ tuh 


‘kyung 
C. FF » 4», ‘Shati tak, ‘kan 


Cloth (cotton) 


M. Ff put 


S. 5, poo 
C. (His) th (cmin) pd? 
Grass —— 
- 53 ill hsia* pu‘ 

js. ae Ou? pow 
e 5 9, ha? po” 
Oil 
M. Yh Tf yu’ pu’ 
S. 5, 55 yeu poo’ 
C. 4, 5, cya po” 
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Cloth, woollen 

M. rit jung’; we ni? 
S. 5, nyong; ,, nyi 
C. ,, cyung* 
Table —— 


M, pee “i t'ai®? pu’ 
de poo’ 
ct‘oi* po’ 


S. 99 3) 


C. 9) 39 


Clothes 
JM, AK My i!-shang?; KK Ai 
i!-fu 
S. (1) i zaung 
C. (1) yi shong; (2) .yi fuk, 


To put on 
AM. ay KK Ms ch‘uan'i!-shang’ 
S. G 5 », tsak i zaung 

Co. 35 a Fife chok, cyi fuk, 


To take off —— 

M. HE KK et t‘o' i?-shang’ 
S. _ “Bie Hs t‘oeh i zaung 
C. 4, 5) 95: tit, yf shéng 
To change — 

M. +A. AK a huan* i’-shang” 
S. 5» ~=og:«~S WN 1 Zaung 
C. 4, 5, », ewtn yi shong 

Clouds 

M. ae A, yiin -ts‘ai 
S. 4,  yuin 
C. ,, wan 


Cloudy (day) 
es fea K yin’ tien’ 
» 9 iung t‘ien 
. yo ~~ cyam tin 
Coal 
M. Be mei? 
S. me 


C. pe es t‘An’; ; WE. ie JR emui t‘4n” 
Coarse 


MM. rH ts‘u! 


S. ,,  ts‘oo 

C. ,, ts‘o 

Coast 

. AE iB hai® pien’ 
5) y= he pien 

: » 9 “hoi :pin 

Coat 


M. 4é) -F- kua‘-tzit 

S. hia rea ‘mo kwo’ 

C. XZ sham 

Over —— 
M., k 45) -F- ta‘ kua‘-tzii 
S, Ah AS nga’ t‘au’; kK AK 

doo’ i 

C. Fe FG tA? shim 

—— (of paint) 
M. — = i} ts‘éng? 

S. ,, 5, ih dzeng 


C. 3 cham’ 
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Coffee 

. Wil WIE ka-fei 
k‘a fi 
ka? fei 


? >) 


= 9) 3) 
Coffin 


: he py kuan?-ts‘ai 


» 9 Kwen ze 
5 » 99 kwtin cts‘oi 
Cold | 
M. Y> léng* 
S. ,, Slang 
C. ,, Wang 
Catch 
a is a shang’ féng? 
» 5, Saung fong 
Z » 9, shéng fung 


—— water 
M. = IK liang? shui® 
SF ,, ‘lang ‘s 
C; i » tung? ‘shui 
Collar 
MM. 4H -F- ling *-tzii 
Ss 33 BB ‘ling deu 
C. | 7] “keng Seng t 
Horse —— 
MM. AS a -F- t‘ao* pao?-tzti 
S. & i] Fs ‘mo ‘ling choen 
C. Ai Wf smé 6k, 


Collect 
M. ¥E ts‘ou'; 
chi?; os 


chii‘; | 


hui ‘-chi? 


S. (1) ts‘eu’; Aa) eau, dzih; 
= we? _ 


C. (2) tsui?; a tsik, ; K 46 


tsui? tsps 


—— together 


M. Bs FE — PH GF ts‘ou‘ 


tsai* i' k‘uai‘ ’rh 


S. RK aL ‘dzui ‘long ; ig 
— “‘dzui ‘dze ih 
# 


C. Bd SH tsui? «m4i 
Collision 
M. yi ai hsiang! p‘éng‘: +i 
mi ch‘o’ péng‘4 
_S. (1) siang Bang? 


C. (1) séng p‘ung?; YF Bi 


tim? .ts‘an 


Colloquial 


M. 4B ae su?-hua 


S. 4, 4,  dzok wo’; + =| 
‘t‘oo bak 

C. 4, 4, tsuk, wa2* 

Colonel 


M. Be He ts‘an’-chiang'; }F 
He 48 chéng‘ ts‘an’-ling’; 
(e Ht + vs lu‘ chiin? 


shang‘ hsiao‘ 

S. (1) ts‘en tsiang? ; (2) tsung? 
ts‘en ‘ling ; (3) lok kyuin 
zaung chiau 

C. (1) sm tsiéng’?; (3) luk, 
wan gshéng hau? 
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Colonel, Lieutenant 
M. fal] He 48 fu‘ ts‘an ling ; 
ie i rH HE lu* chiin’ 


chung” hsiao‘ 

S. Ss is ts‘en ‘ling; (2) lok 
yuin tsong chiau 

C. (1) f# .ts‘4m Sling; (2) luk, 
wan cchung hau? 


Colour 
vate ‘; 38 fé yen ?-sé ‘ 
» sth; , ,, ngan suh 
. », Sshik,;,,  ,, engdn shik, 


To hoist a ship’s colours 
M. FI}- iii shéng’ ch‘i? 
S. ae » ‘ts‘aji 
ful Hit Be <shing <shiin 


kG Mt 
Come 


M. Ae lai? 


S. ,, le 


C. Bg dai 


Has he —— P 


M. KS 148 AF lai? lo mei? 


5 GE HE A BE wo 
Cc. Bg pe. ra 1” we dai <m 


ts‘ang ,ni 
To back 


M, fe] Ns hui? lai? 
S. 


» wele 


C. i 4 fan dai 


Just come 


M. | AE YY kang? lai? lo - 
Ss 


: , Kaung le liau 
C. ny ry Be Bi) ongim 


ongdm lai td” 
Comfortable 


- rat Aik shu!-fu 


> ogy:~= 8 VOK 
: » 9 Shii fuk, ; a $84 
con lok, 
Command (sb.) 
M. ar ming‘ ; ot “4 ming * 
ling‘ 
S. (1) ming’; (2) ming? ling? 
C. (1) ming?; (2) ming? ling? 
Word of. 
M. Be 4 hao‘ ling * 


S. 4, 5) ‘aw ling? 
C. 4, 5, - hd? ling? 
Issue —— 


M. Pp &y hsia‘ ling‘ 

S. Hi, ts‘eh ling? 

Cu x, iT ch‘ut, ming? 
(vb.) 

M. [Gp wht fen'-fu; 4 ling* 


S.. 4, 5, fung foo’ 
C. ,, 4, fan fw 
—— (an army) 


M. oe i t‘ung® tai‘ 
S 4H ‘*tfong ‘ling © 
He tung ta? 
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Commander (of an army) 
M. He ca chiang ?-chiin’ ; Fit 
A] 4y tsung® ssi ling 
S. (1) tsiang’ kyuin; (2) ‘tsong 
s ling’ | 
C. (1) tséng .kwan ; (2) ‘tsung 
982 ling? 


-in-chief 


M. 7G Fil yiian ?-shuai 
S. 5, 5) nyoen se” 
C. ,, 5, cytin shu? 


Commerce 
M. i 3] t‘ung?-shang?; y= 
mao‘-i‘ 
S. (x) tong saung; ZB FF 
kyau yuh 
C. (1) tung hong ; (2) mat? 
yik, 
Commission (en officer’s) 


M. Ee HA kuan! chao‘ 


S. 5, 55  kwen tsau’ 
Ce 55, Ss ckwu un chft” 
——. (money) 


M. $K $8 hh Af ching!-chi' 
ch‘ou! fén’; 4b os hua’- 
hsiao 

SO HK RE ‘ma me 
kyung ky’; 40 2B k‘ev? 


de . 


C. FA $B yung?* ongan 


Commission (vb.) 
M. =) Zz ch‘ai!-wei’; =f t’o t‘o! 
S. A= =£ °’we t‘auh; FA S35 
DIR P'2” 
C. (1) .ch‘Ai ‘wai; Ze = ‘wai 


t‘ok, 
Commissioner of Customs 


= BiB i] shui‘ wu! ssii? 


5» 99 ~SO€? VOO’ S 
. » 99S ogg: SHU? Md? 58z 
Common (public) 
M. aN kung? 
S. ,, kong 
C. ,, kung; aN oy ckung 
chung’ 
(usual) 
o 2p. = p‘ing ?-ch‘ang’ 
» 9, bing dzang 
a » 9» ep‘ing shéng? 
— saying 
ae th = Sh. sy? 
ae Here nyul . 
: » 9, tsuk, *yii 


Communication (official) 


v Re er chao *-hui* 


> gg~=«tSU? We? 
a 5 ogg~=— Ch fH? wu? 


—— (to higher officer) 
M. ey oR ping* pao* 
S. oR = paw? kaw’ 


C. Fel $B ‘pan pos BE 
‘pan ko” | 
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Communication (passage) 
M. <3 Pe tung? lu‘ 
t‘ong loo’ 
t‘ung 1d 


9 3) 


, 


9) 9) 


Company (mil.) 


M. [BK tui‘ 


S. ,, de 
C. ,, tu 
Ship’s —— 


Mitt 


3) 9 


ch‘uan? chia! 
sen kya 


C.- ip ed at shiin 


shéng? ‘fo kéi? 


A public 
M. ZN J kung?-ssit? 


S. , 4, kongs 


» ogg ~=S KUNG’ (SZ 


Insurance —— 


M. {RR er rN a] pao’-hsien® 
kung?-ssti 

‘pau Shyien 
kong s 

‘po Shfm 


” 39 99 bP 


C. 


”) 9) ) 29 


ckung .Sz 
Compass (mariner’s) 
M. a4 id HB. chih® nan? ch‘é'; 
ae iy lo? p‘an? 
S. aE KK loo kyung 


C. (2) do ep‘tin 


Compass, needle of a 
M. 44 3] $} chih’ nan’chén! 
S. » 9, ‘tS nen tsung 


C. 7 $t ong cham 


Compel 
M. i) 4 16? ling; GB Sf 
ch‘iang*-pi’ 


S. (2) ‘chang pih; 


) ‘chan G8 TR 
mien ‘chang | 
C. yy Pi Smin Sk‘6ng 


Compensate 


M. if pu’; pz {5 p‘ei’” 
ch‘ang* 


S. (1) Spoo; (2) be dzaung 


C. IRS BiB ep'ti ‘pd 
Complain 


M. Hr ZZ su‘ yiian ‘; fe +e 


k‘ung* kao‘ 


S. (1) soo? ioen’; =a ar kaw? 
00° 


C. (1) sd? pyiin 


Complete (adj.) 

M. KX 2 ch‘éng?_ ch‘tian ?; 
—- Ap shih? fen! 

S. (1)dzung dzien’; (2)zeh fung 

OF Al 2 chat cts‘tin; + 


A> shap, ¢ts‘tin 
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Complete (vb.) 
M. mK mi ch‘éng? chiu‘; — 


wan? 


S. (1) dzung dzieu’; (2) wen 


C. mK cshing ; gid mK tsd? 


cshing 
To —— an affair 
M. Jie HA ch‘éng? shih‘ 
S. 4x WK BS) tsoo dzung 


kong 
C. KX Les cshing sz? 


Compradore | 


as 5B HE mai*-pan 


‘ma ban’ 
Sm4f pan?* 


29 33 


: 9) 99 


Condemn 


M. iE aE ting* tsui‘’ 

S. 4, 5, ding? Sdzoe 

C. ,, 4, ting? tsui2 

—— to death 
e ie BL, 2/3 ting* ssti® tsui‘* 


»» 9 ding? ‘si ‘dzoe 
. » ooy-~Sogg~Ss«stng? Sz; tsi? 


Conduct 
M. 47 FR hsing ?-wei; 143 y= 
tso‘-wei 
S. (1) ‘ang we; ih FF p‘ing 
yung’; 5 By} ‘kyui ‘dong 
C. (1) hang cwai 


Conduct (vb.) 
M. 5| 3 yin® tao‘; 4 sung‘ 
S. (1) Sung daw; 7 ‘ling 
C. 5| re Syan tdi; (2) sung? 
Confess 
M. 7K FA ch‘éng? jén‘ 


S. 4, 5, dzung nyung? 
C. a ying? 
Confucius 


a A oa -F- k‘ung*-fu-tzii* 


k‘ong foo ‘ts 
chung fu ‘tsz 


) 39 


: 3? 93 a) 


Confusion 


M. ie al, tsa? luan* 


S. 5, 5, zeh loen’ 
C. aL liin? 
Connected 


. ys Hi hsiang? lien? 


» 9) Slang lien 


: » 9 song dfn; i HH 


dfn «mai 
—— (by road, &c.) 
M. FH 3FA hsiang’ t‘ung? 
S. 34 tong 
C. FA 3 song .t‘ung 


Conquer 

M. is shéng*; Pt ying’ 
S. ,, sung’; ,, yung 
C. ,, shing; .,, cyengt 
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Consent (vb.) 


MP, yin?; JO HE yin’. 


chun® 


ee Ee teh iung?; (1) “uin ; 


(2) Siuin Stsung 


C. (2) Swan ‘chun; nv iS ‘wan 
‘hang 


Will never —— 
M. me * =] chung’ pu 


‘én$; hi x Ft, tsung® 


ytin® 
S. a YA i tsong ’veh Sk‘ung 
C. HK te xr a=] Swing Syiin 
pat, Shang 
Consider | : 
M. pik 7A ssi’ hsiang® ; niet 
— 7H hsiang® i hsiang® 
S. (1) s ‘siang; (2) ‘siang ih 
. ‘siang 
C. (1) 82 ‘séng 


er 
. MM Hii hsiin?-pu ; $33] 4H 
pu? i* 
S. (1) dzing boo’; +h IER boo? 
k‘wa? 
C. FB A cch‘4i yan; FB FY 
ech‘4i yik, 


——— (Chinese headman) 


= Bh 45. ti‘-pao® 


» 9, GP Spau 
= ” ” téi2 “pd 


Consul 


M. 48 BE 3 ling® shih kuan’ 


S. 5, 5) 5, ‘ling 2 kwen 
C. yy 45 59 “ling sz? kwun 
Acting —— 
M. 2 4B Be F, shu® ling® 
shih kuan? 
S. ”? ” ”? ” dzui? ‘ling 
z kwen 
C. ” ” ”? ” Sch‘ti (3g 
1éi) Sling sz? kwun 
Vice —— 
M. FA 4A HE fo" hing 
shih kuan? 
Se 4,5) 99,9, FO Sling 2? 
kwen 
C. > 3) ”? +) {i Sling 
sz? kwun 
Content | 
M. XY yf hsin'-man?; 


E tzii*-tsai * 
S. (1) sing ‘men; (2) 2? ‘dze | 
C. XY JAE sam tsuk,; 4g) Fe 


echf tsuk,; “id fz Smuin 
yf 


Continue 
M. Xe Hh pu‘ chiieh? 
S. YA FE veh ‘doen 
Cc. Fa 1 chit’ <shong ; +e 


oe ts{p,: tsuk, 
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To continue without inter- 
_ ruption 


M. 2% Hi *® Bn chieh? lien’ 
pu‘ tuan‘ 

Se +52.. Dj aK tsih lien 
C. HH HE OR IE din tsok, 


veh hyih 
pat, ‘chf 


Contract (sb.) 
M. ¥y YA yieh'-tan’; & fy 
ho?-t‘ung 

S. (1) iak tan ; (2) ‘eh dong 
C. (2) hop, ‘ung* 

(vb.) | 

M. U0. ¥ lit yiieh 

S. ,, ,, lih iak 

C. 4, 5, lap, yok, 

To —— todo : 

M. (J, $f pao’ pan’ _ 


S. 4, 5, pau ban’ 


C. 7K By ie tsip, eshing 


daf tsd2 
Convenient | e, 
M. Wt {i fang’ pien 
S. (i S bien’ taung? 
Cc. wi] {ii fong ey 


Convince 


M. fet pien‘ tao’; ii a) 


wén‘ tao® . 


S. 3 4B] seh ‘tau; rot 


seh vok 


C. oe BA Fy pin? eming pak, 


Convince, unable to 


M. ats Xe si chiang® pu kuo‘ 
S. = AA AR seh ’veh vok ; 
"a Dy si ‘kaung-’veh 


koo’ 


C. v3 x hat pin? pat, cyeng t 


Convoy (vb.) . 


: B 4 4 hu‘ sung‘ 


5» 93 “00” song? 
2 » 4, wl? sung? 


Cook (sb.) 


M. sy -F- ch‘u? 2 tai 


S. », dzu Sts 
Cc. fir JB tod? ech‘ ms KB 
‘fo ct‘au* — 
(vb.) 

M. AX chu’ 

S. HE sau 

C. AX ‘chit 
Cool 

MA. = liang? 
S.,, liang 

C. ,, dong 
Coolie . - 


M. He Fy kui": Hk K 
t‘iao! fu 


S. AY ‘L Ssiau kong ; pl Fe 
_ - -kyak foo , 


C. Pi HE kwti |éi; ce J5 


*kwun “tim?* 
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Copper Corner 
M. Sin) t‘ung’ M. 44 chiao® 
S. ,, dong S. ,, kauh 
Coy dung C. 4 BA kok, a'ai* 
Copy (vb-) Three-cornered 
M. #p Fd ch‘ao” hsieh*; FR M. = Fy FAX san’-chiao*-ti 
(Av 2 hotahS 
eng” bsieh Se: yi: i san kauh kuh 
S. (1) ts‘au ‘sia; (2) dung ‘sia C she bok 
C. (1) ch‘ati ‘se fee Se ° 
Cord Corns (on the foot) 
M. Pe AR chi’ yén 
A 2. w 
M. 4h -F- shéng’-tzt Se 5 yi tneat 
9 DA zung deu C. 4, 4, kai Sngd4n 
C. ,, eshing Corpse 
Cork (of a bottle) mM. P = ahihi-shou 
M. 3e -F- sai‘-tzi : » 8 ‘seu 
is DA suh deu C. R oshf 
C. HF AA tsun chat, Correct (adj.) 
Corkscrew M. YE Fi chéng*-chih?; JR 
M. i -F- tsuan!-tzii get pu’ ts‘o* 
S. 4, y tsoe ‘ts S. (1) ne dzuh ; YA git 
A Oe ; veh ts‘o 
C. YY BR ‘tsad tstin C. (1), ching? chik,; AT gf 
Corn Smd_ts‘o 
M. ay ku’; i Ee liang?- (vb.) 
shih? 
S. (1) kok; (2) liang zuh vi Br 1E on *-chéng 
C. (1) kuk,; (2) éng shik, » s» ‘ke tsung’ 
; . »» 4, ‘koi cheng’t 
Indian —— | 


: Cost 
is ak a alias M., V2 4 ge chia ‘-ch‘ien 
S. y ee. * tsung tsu ‘mi Ss 


» 9» ‘ka dien 


C. RE 3K suk, ‘mii C. 4, 5, kA ¢ts‘in 
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What does it cost P 


M. V=4 $e x Ay chia‘-ch‘ien 


to}-shao® 
S. ped {8 rs 3 sa? ‘ka dien 
C.F ZB SE WE ‘kei .to 


kA? <ts‘in ani 


Cotton (raw) 


i yy 4b, mien?-hua 


mien hwo . 
cmin .fa 


99 99 


: 39 9 
— cloth 

AM, ti ‘a 
S. 5, poo 

C. yy oa cmin po’ 
Sewing —— 


. ie ya mien?” hsien‘ 


mien sien? 


99 99 
2 99 39 cmin sin? 


Count 


AM, By shu’; Ff suan * 

e be] 
S. ,, ‘S00; ,, soen 
C. ,, ‘sho; ,, siin’ 


Country 


Foreign 


M. Ah [aed wait kuo? 


S. 4, >, nga kok 
C. 5, » ngo® kwok, 
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Country, one’s native 
AS fax] pén® kuo? 
“pung kok 
‘pun kwok, 


99 93 
: 39 39 
To go into the —— 


M. Fj zi Pt) $ tao‘ hsiang'- 


hsia ch‘ii‘* 
S. 5,5), 99 9y,:s«staws hyang 
“au chi’ 
C. yd 2 lok, ,héng 
Course 
M, 34 tao‘; Be lu‘ 
S. ,, dau’; ,, loo’ 
C. ,, to; = ,, 102; td2-1d? 
of —— 
ee = WK tzti‘-jan? 
» » 2 zen 
. 9» ~—ogy:~=—«étS 2 cy in 
Cover (sb.) 


M. Fe VG kai‘-’rh 
‘ 5A ke’ deu 


Cc. ,, kor 

(vb.) 

M., a E kai‘-shang 
- Hy ke? Shau 
» AE koi? chi? 


Cow 
M. oe niu’; Fy oE mu? niu? 


S. ,, myeu; (2) ‘moo nyeu 


C. 4, aga; oe {Hi ngau 


“na 
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Cow, to milk a 


M. fk Hy} chi® nai? 
S. pas me loeh “na 


C. HP ,, cha ‘néi 
Crawl 
; JM pa’ 


M. By a 
S. 
C. oi. lan; Ie 7 17 ‘4 chang t 
Creature 


M. HE py shéng’ wus; fa ER 


han shou‘ 
S. ,, 5, sung veh; (2) jung 
sew’ 
C. (1) shang mat, 
Crew (ship’s) 


M. ft E- IK =. ch‘uan’shang 


shui? shou? 


S. 45 5) 9) 9)~«Zen Szaung ‘s 
‘seu 
C. 4, 5) 95 9) eShtin shéng? 
‘shui ‘shai - 
Crime 
\ ° 
- 3E tsui‘; JE Siig tsui*kuo‘ 
,, dzoe; ,, ,, dzoe koo’ 
7 » tsuiz; ,, ,, tsui? kwo’ 


To commit a capital 


2 at Al, 3E fan‘ ssti® tsui‘* 


‘van ‘si Sdzoe 


9? 3) 


: » ogy” «*FAn2 Ssz tsui2 
Cross — 

M. a kuo’; i tu‘ 

S. 4, koo 

C. ,, kwo 
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To cross & river 
M. st vy kuo‘ ho’; i] ay 
tu‘ ho? 
S. (1) koo’ Soo ; (2) doo’ ‘oo 
C. (1) kwo? cho 
Crowd (vb.) — 


M. tHe ie yung * chi? 


,», jong tsi 


“— te tHe . tsai ‘yung - 


A —— of people 


M. — Fe aK i ch‘iin’ jén? 


S. 4, 5) 5, ih juin nyung 
C. 4, 49 gy «at, = ck‘wan 
cyan : 
Cruel 


M. ix ye ts‘an? ntieh 

S. dk JE bau? nyak ; [x] Fs 
hyong auh ~ 

C. ix Aq cts‘An ‘yan 


Cultivate © 


- AH fii kéng’ chung * 


» 5, kung tsong? 
a > 9, ¢kang chung? 


To —— land 


a hii Bh chung‘ ti‘ 


» 9, tsong? di? 
2 > 9, Chung? téi2 


Cup | 
M. mM pei’; Bi -F- chung’- 


tzu ; wan 
S. (1) pe; (2) dzong ‘ts; (3) 
“wen 


C. (1) pui 
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A cup of tea 
MM, — pA BAS i wan® ch‘a? 
a i » ih “wen dzo 
i, Bs yat, .pui cha 
Cure 565) 
M. Y& HF chih* hao’ 
S. i thau 
C. 4) yi Sho 
Custom , 
MM. FA a kuei!-chii ; 4B 
féng!-su 
S. (1) kwe ‘kyui ; (2) fong dzok 
C. (1) ‘wai ‘kui; (2) fung tsuk, 
House 


- Re Bx] shui‘ kuan! 


» 5 soe? kwan © 
2 
. »» 9, Shu? kwan 


Customs (maritime) 


i: Bx hai® kuan? 


» 9) ‘he kwan 
° Cc 
- 9» 99 ‘hoi .kwan 


Commissioner of 


e Bi 3 a] shui‘t wu‘ ssii! 


soe” VOO’ s 
5 9 95 9) Shui? mo? 5sz 


Inspector General of 


M, | Ret i a] tsung shui‘ 


”? >) 


wu‘ ssti? 
S. 4, 45, 59g: StSONQ’ Soe? 

voo” Ss 

¢ a] 
C. 4, 55 5)~—«g: “tung shui 

m0? (Sz 


Customs, superintendent of 


(Chinese) 
M. yi Ee] Be 7x hai aan 
chien!-tu 
SO. 4, 45, 99S ,:C SE swan 
‘kan tok 
C. 4,5, 99s Soi FRAN 
kam tuk, 


To levy —— duties 
M. FX Fit chéng? shuit 
S. Wer » seu soe’ 
C. xX 5 ching shu; Ah 
BA) 7 .ch‘aui .kwAn shui? 
To pay —— duties 


"2 . 
M., SL Ret wan? shui‘ 
S. 4, 5, wen soe? 
C. 4, 4, eytin shu? 


Cut 
M. $i ko'; GJ chiieh*; sf 
la* 


S. (1) Koeh ; (2) ts‘ih 


C. (1) kot,; (2) ts‘it, 
To —— grass 
. Ed Fi. ko! ts‘ao° 
» 9 koeh ‘ts‘au 
: > 9 Kot, ‘ts‘d 
To —— down a tree 


M. ER 3) k‘an® shu‘ 
S. Hi 
C 


tsan zu’ 


a 3) ‘cham .p‘o shii? 
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To cut a channel 
. BA Yes k‘ai? kou’ 

» 9» K‘e keu 
: » 9g: choi kal 


Daily | 

M. K K tien! t‘ien’; Fy: K 
mei® t‘ien? 

S. Al Af oyih nyih; #E A 
“me nyih 

C. HA HA yat, yaty; * A ‘mui 
yat, 

—— newspaper 

M. FA XR jib‘ pao’ 

S. 4, 5, nyih paw 

C. 5, 5, yat, po” 


Damage 


M, riz +B sun® shang’; 4A 


sun * hai* 
S. (1) sung? saung ; 45 eS 
saung ‘e? 
C. (1) ‘siin ,shéng; (2) ‘stin 
hor; 1H a ‘siin wai? 
Damp 


2 et yi Ed ch‘ao? shih! 


dzau sak 


99 9) 


: 33 99 
shap, 


1) 
ecch‘fi shap,; 4 


bbRd 


Danger 


ss fs [ser wei’ hsien® 


5 we ‘hyien 
. yy 9) ~«<engai Shim 


Danger, to run into 


M. [Ser mao‘ hsien® 
S. 4, 5, mau? Shyien 
C. ,, 5, md Shim 
Dare 

M. BX kan® 

S. ,, ‘ken 

‘kom 


M. A hei’; is a an‘-hei’ 
S. ,, huh; eh is huh en? 
C. ,, hak, | 
It will soon be 


M. be BAY kuait hei’ lo 
S. ait BB. A. 7K ziew iau? 


huh tse 


C. AT my LN BS Smd noi2* 
hak, lok, 


Date (fruit) 

M. ge J tsao® ’rh 
Se. 45 -¥- ‘tsau ‘ts 

C. a ge mat, ‘tso 


(time) 

uA A jih*-ch4i 
S. » nyih ji 

»» yat, <k‘éi 


C. 9 
Daughter 


M. Kk J nii®-’rh 
S. [Z| noen?; Jy HA ‘siau 


“tsia 


C. k Snui 
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Dawn 

M. K SH tien’ liang* 
S. ,, 4, tien liang 
C. 4, JE ain kwong 

Day 

M. Ff jih*; JR tien’ 
S. ,, nyih; ,, tien 
C. 4, yat, (or mat, ) 
—— and night 

M. = 74 chou‘ yeh‘ 
S tseu nyih 

yat, ye? 


93 33 


CH. 
All —— 
M. beg FR chéng® tien! © 
9 H tsong nyih 
C. KK ,», Shengt yat, 
Every other 
M. WR — FR ko? i t'ien' 
S. AJ AD kan? nyin 
C.F: BEA AL ‘mci dm’ yat, 
Dead 


M. oe ssii* lo; JR TE pu? 


tsai‘ 
”» it “si tse ; B] tit 
koo’ $’ 
C. ” ne “sz chid ; (2) pat, 
tsoi2 
Deaf 
M. [-1§ lung? 


” iF long bang 


” dung ; B= (1: Syf clung 


CHINA I 


A deaf man 


. i -F- lung*-tzii 


» 9 long ‘ts 
: ” 1G dung 1d 
Dear (price) 


© M. =I kuei‘; {8 pe) chia‘ 
kao! 
S. 4, kyur; 18 SE TK ka 
dien doo’ 
CC. Cy) kwar 
Death 
MM. By, ssii® 
3 SLs Te vaung 
Ce 44, Sz 
Debt 
= Bi chai‘ 
,», tsa? 
» char; RR 3] hfm? 
hong? 
In —— 
a RR fs ch‘ien ‘ chai! 
» 5, Chien? tsa? 
7 » 9» him cha?; AR A 


$e him? .yan ¢ts‘fn* 
Deceive 
M. fgy man’; FE hung’; HK 
Fite ch‘i* hung® 
S. (1) men ; HX Eta chi men; 
p‘ien’ 
C. Ba pi; Eig By min 
p‘in’; No ngak, ; 3 t‘am’ 
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December | 
M. + ne A shih? érh‘ yiieh* 


S. 4, 95) 9, zeh ny? nyoeh 
C. ray -++- = FA ying shap, 
yf yiil, 
Decide 


M. cE 7A) ting’ kuel; cE ting? 


S. (2) ding; Jt FE kyoeh 


ding” 
C. (2) ting?; rit Fey k ‘iit, tiin’ 
mee —— & case 
4E ting‘ an‘ 
. »» ~~ 9y_:« ding? oen” 
C. 5, 4, ting? on’ 
To —— unjustly 
He Kt eat oe. tuan * 
ee. Bs “waung toen’ 
. 5 yg ~= SWOn tin’ 


Deck (of a ship) 
M, full lH ch‘uan? mien *; ig 
PL ts‘ang? pan 
S. (1) zen mien’; (2) ts‘aung 
‘pan 
C. (1) shiin min?* 
Deep 
M. ae shén' 
De. 55 
Ce & 


Defeat 


sung 
sham 


M. BH pai*; wt pai‘chang’* * 


5, ba’; 4J wy ‘tang ba’ 


C. (1) pai2; (2) pai? chong’; 4 
w ‘ta pai? 


Defend 
M. (ke 97] ti’ fang’; 97 so 
fang? shou® 
S. (1) di baung ; (2) baung ‘seu 
C. ns =¢ Spd wi? 
Degree (in astronomy or geo- 
graphy) 
M. Ez tu‘ 
S. ,, doo 
C. i, tO 
—— (of latitude) 
_ Far 3 wei® tu‘ 


e doo’ 


: bb rd WE téi2 ‘wai to? 


—— (of longitude) 


M. 4K 33 ching’ tu‘ 


S. 4, 5, kyung doo’ 


C. Mh RK JE te? king to 


M. Bit FR] tan' ko’; 3B ME 
ch‘ih? yen 


S.,, 5, tan kauh 


C. Sie ee ech‘f wun? 
Deliberate (vb.) 
M. rs] ia shang’ liang’ ; tt 
pay chén' cho? 
S. (1) saung hang; ae tsung 
tsak 
C. (1) shong dong 


Delay 
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Demand 
M. 3y t‘a08; BB. yao* 
S. ,, ‘tau; ,, iaw 
Co. 2; gis tO ‘tsi * 
- Dense 
M. FB mit; PH BB ch‘ou? mi* 
S.,, mih; ¥ ,, ‘mang mih 
C. (2) <ch‘at mat, 
foliage 
ut. Heh Be OB BE 
sén}-sén! 
S. fi} Be ae oe zu’ yih 
‘mang mih 


C. 3) oF oe shi? yip, mat, 
— smoke 
M. ii KA ch‘ou” yen’ 
S. es ¥ nyong ien 
C. ae 5» ewan ,yin; ae A 
zi 3B cwan vin cch‘at 


mat, 


shu‘ yeh* 


Deny 
M. xX EH pu‘ jén* 
S. Dy veh nyung? 
C. RR ,, pat, ying? 
Depend 
M. 5 k‘ao!; if 3} pi i° lai‘ 
S. ,, k‘aw; AK oe i k‘aw’ 
c. 63} 5 “{-hd? (k‘4u’) ; 5 
HA hd? (k‘4u’)-14? 


Descend. 


M. Pp # hsia' ch‘ti‘ 


S. 4, 4, “au ch? 
C. ye » lok, hu? 


Describe 


ta Hi AE chiang® ch‘u' lai? 


9 99 9) ‘Kaung ts‘eh le; 
i 3)i ‘kaung ming 
C. 4h YE ‘chi ch'ut,; aie ia 


‘kong ,ts‘ing ‘ch‘o 


Desert (from the army) 


- aa fi t‘a0” chiin! 


» 5, dau kyuin 
i 9 9 ct Te ckwan 


Deserter 


— M. 5336 -Fe t’a0? ping’ 


Se! 5 
Ci. % 


», dau ping 
», tO ping 


Despatch (noun) 


M. AC BE wén*-shu'; RR @ 


chao‘-hui‘ 

S. (1) vung su; rN B4 kong 
vung 

C. (1) aman sshii; (2) chit? wii? 


Destroy 


M. Des SN hai 
» HE mih t‘eh; (2) ‘Shwe 
wa’ 


C. Ey 9 ‘wai mit, 
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Detain 

M. FH liv’ 
S. ,, lieu 
C. ,, dau 


—— a force 


e Be Ba 
» —9y_:~«SJang lieu 
: » 9» kOng dau 


ch‘iang? liu’? 


Dialect 
MM. + Fi] t‘u® hua‘ 
S. 45 4, “t’oo wo2* 


‘t‘oo bak 
C. ,, 4, tO wi?* 


Local —— 


a AK Hh ae pén* ti* hua‘ 


‘pung di? wo’ 


99 39 99 


a > yoy, plan tei? wa2* 
Mandarin 

M. = aa kuan! hua‘ 

S.,, 5, kwen wo? 

C. 4, 95, kwun w4?* 
Diarrhea 


M. ye A ot hsieh* tu‘-tzi 
S. Jk: -F Wi doo? ‘ts sia? 
Ca is Ti +O .0 


Dictionary 


si 2 HAL tzu‘ tien® 


z’ ‘tien 
tsz? “tin 


33 39 


: 99 3 


Die 


M. BY, ssi° 
S. 


Different 
M, x | pu‘ t‘ung’ 
S. YA veh dong 
C. Xe »» pat, ‘ting 
—— sort 
. Bil ee pieh? yang‘ 
» », bih yang? 
; yoy pit, yong?*; ; | 
ee em <t‘ung yong?* 
Very —— 
M. se 78 48 3 ch‘a! té yiian® 
S. ,, ts‘o tuh ‘yoen ; 
"Ie * | doo? peh dong 
C. = 44 3 <ch‘4 tak, Syiin 
Difficult 
M. big nan? 
» nan; kA iE van nan 


» onan; PH ok, 


Dig 
M. $9) p‘20°; +3 wa! 
AY thi joeh 


C. ,, kwat, 
To —— trenches 
M. BR ime ‘ait hao’ 
, k‘e hau 


- ie rg vig kwat, chin’ .k4u 
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Dine ¢ S; Dy a=) 79 *veh kyien? tse ; 
M. WE ih ch‘ih? fan‘ WE 25 VE Be meh Sung 
S. »» chuh van’ meh tsong 
C. & A, B shiky 4? sn; PE A om kin? 
= JG BK shik, ‘mn f4n? 


Discharge (a gun) 
Dinner 


M. fang * 
M. k eK ta.' fan‘ Ss. wh faung? 
Ss» 1» doo? van; ae BR C. ,, fong?; JE Hy shi par 
tsong van? cee 
2 tof4n- 
C. KR vs ots‘an; HG BR M. fat 16 hsieh* huo‘ 
Is —— ready P Se sy ay Sia? hoo? | 
M. eK ie; J BF fan‘ té? lo C. fh ‘héi fo’ 
mo Discover 
S. BR Pl BF AE var’ a M. Ay (or Be) HY AR k‘an' 
zung ‘hau tse (or ch‘a*) ch‘u? lai? 
CR 5 5 As Dy tai? ots‘in S. AZ (or #¥) Hi Ae k‘oen2 
cals méi? 4 (or dzo) ts‘eh le ; Ea] = 
zing dzak_ 
M. te BR ch’é* fan‘ C. Be HA ch‘ ch'ut, 
S. We Ba seu ’wen ‘tsan Unable to —— 
Cc. ,, hes shau .t‘oi* M. m2 Hr Hi *he ch‘a? pu* 
ch‘u? lai ® 
Dirty 


° S. 5 sing ’veh dzak 

M. AJL Eg ang!-tsang C. 1 A Ff TH ae he 

S. bie auh ts‘auh Shut 

C. Ye RE 0 sd ‘Disease 
Disappear M. Wii ping * 

mM. Xr J pu‘ chien‘ lo; S. ,, bing?; 3 fj maubing? 

1S 2 ry J mei? ying® ’rh C. 


»» peng’t 
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Disease, dangerous 


M. Fil 2 AY Whi lit hai‘ ti 


ping” 
» AN EHP 
kuh mau bing’ 
C. 4G, Tir. engai ching? 
Disgrace 


‘ oy Je hsiu' ju‘ 


sieu zok 
sati yuk, 


Sis, 


9 99 


2 2? 99 


Dishonest 
M. AS LE RK put chéng* ching 
S.J jE AX ‘veh tsung? 


kyung ; Dy x =I ‘veh 


Yau zeh 


C. xX aN i ab hing 
shat, ; ir i =] m 


chan shat, 
Dismiss 
M. BL san‘; By tz‘ti? 
S, i ding; ,, dz 


C. (1) san’; xX AA pat, yung? 


Disobey 

= it f wei” pei 
9 39 ~SCwe be? 

z 3» ~—o9y- Wai pur? 

Distant 


M. 3 yiian®; (g0 li ) a 
a Lil ya wu$ shih ]i® 


yiian* 


S. fyoen; (50 li ——*) ‘ng zeh 
‘li Syoen 
C. Syiin; (50 li 
{1éi £yiin 
Distinguish 
M. Ap Hil fen' pich; AP AA 
fén? ming? 
S. (1) fung pih; (2) fung ming - 
C. (1) fan pit, 
District (political division) 
M. YR hsien‘ 
S. 4,  yoen? 
C. ,, yitin? 
—— magistrate 


- Jey WEG chih’ hsien‘ 


ts yoen? 
chi yiin? 


) ‘ng shap, 


29 9 


a ee 5: 
—— officials 

M. Bh wii B ti*-fang kuan' 
S. 5, 55 59, GP faung kwen 

C. 4, 55 59 téP?fong kwun 


Ditch 


= HEY how 


keu 


» kal; yin VE. kad ¢k‘ui 


Divide 

M. Ap fen; Ap FA fen? kai 
S. ,, fung; ,, ,, fung k‘e 
C. ,, dan; ,,,, fan hoi 

Do 

M. it tso*; 47 hsing* 

Sa a3 een » ‘ang 


C. ,, tsd? 
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How do you doP 
M. AN Hy. nin” hao® 
s. tf Air 4p ‘hau la? va 

C. iy hF- Snéi Shd | 

It will —— 
MW Yh Kors 

S. 4, 5, ‘kau yi; uaa a 

: ae kuh 


C, fie 7 4% ts0* tak, ; Ay Uy 
‘ho £yf 


It, will not 
M. XN FF 
S. Qj » veh Sang 


C. Fe fir 4 om tsd? tak, 


pu‘ hsing’ 


To ——— business . 
M. Hye aX ane 
S. d9 99 ban 


arr? ae SZ? ; $i EE 

yz tsd? shang yf 

Dock 

M. Spy 18 ch‘uan? wu’; ppt 
| ak ch‘uan’ ch‘ang* 

S. (1) zen ‘oo; (2) zen ts‘ang” 

C. Fy 7A shiin 0” 


Doctor 


MK Fe tai‘-fu ; Be AE i}- 


shéng 


Hh laung 


¢ 


S. (2) i sung; fil 
tsong 
C. (2) yf shang t 


Dog 


M. 6] kou 

S. ,, ‘keu 

C. ,, Skat 

The - barks 
M. 6) [Be kou® yao? 


Hf. ‘keu kyaw’ 


HE ‘kati fai? 


Dollar 
M. ¥ Se yang’ chien’; 7U 
| yiian? 

S. 4, 4, yang dien 

C. (2) gin; $B GE angan 

_ ¢ts‘in* 
Halfa 
MM, op it $e pan‘ k‘uai‘ 
: ch‘ien? » 

S. Pe ,, pen? k‘we’ dien 


c 4 =p ya pun? .man 


Donkey 
M. pe lai? 
S.  F lits 


C. ,, dui 

Door 

M., FA mén? 

S. ,, mung 

C. ,, «mun 

Next 

M. [oe Be ko? pi‘ (chieh*- 
pi®-érh) 

; Pe »  kah pih 


» kak, déi 
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Open the door 
= | PY k‘ai? mén? 
k‘e mung 
choi cmun 


39 33 


: ” ” 
Shut the 


a. Bx FA kuan! mén? 


» 9, Kwan mung 
. » 9, ekwAn aun 


Doorway 
. PY I J mén? k‘ou® ’rh 
mung *k‘eu 
emun ‘hat 


9 29 


. bi) 99 
Double 


M. eff shuang’; Bh 4 liang® 
pei* 

S. (1) saung ; (2) ‘liang be’ 

C. (1) shong; (2) ‘long Sp‘ti 


—— as much 


+" ES ay +e to’ liang* pei* 


», too ‘liang be’ 


9 33 


a 3» 99g, tO lg Sp‘Ui 
(vb). 
os m— — +e chia’ i pei* 
9 9? 39 ka ih be? 
: » «ogy Kyat, Spi 
Doubt 
M. cae Bh i?-huo 
S. 5, 5, nyi Sok 
C. 4, 95 yf wak, ; gis k ae 
SZ cyf 


Down 

M. Yo hsia‘ 
S. 4, “au 
C. ,, ha 
Come —— 


M, p BAe EE hsia* lai? pa‘ 


¢ 
S. 4 45 “aule 


C. ye Bg lok, <lai 
To put 

M. +P ai ko’ hsia 

S. KK ai faung? “au 

C. 4 YE fong lok,; HR He 


chai lok, 


Drag 
= Air la}; His t‘o. 
» ‘la; ,, too 
; » dai; ,, to; Hb “ch’e 
To —— a boat ashore 


MM. Sa ft Te 


la! ch‘uan? 


shang‘ an‘ 
Se 5, 9 99 oo» ‘la zen 
‘zaung ngoen 
C. $30 Seo 45 ” lai shiin 
Ssh6éng ngon? 
Dragon 
M. e lung? 
S. 4, long 
C. ,, dung 
Draw (sketch) 


M, if bua’ 


3? 


: o ae yz} “sé 
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To draw a cart 


M. Fig HE la’ ch’é! 


Seo <as -F- la ts‘o ‘ts 
C. ,, 4, dai ch’e 
Drawer 
M., +h Jit ch‘ou! t‘i‘ 
S ,, ts‘eu ti 


C. 1s Wij kwai? ‘t‘ung 


Dreadful 


M. Ay fa. BY k‘o® wei‘ ti; 


Fp) SE lit-hai 

S. Ay My ‘k‘au p‘o” 

C. (2) 162 hoi? 

Dress (vb.) 

M. FJ Hp ta*-pan; 3B AE Be 
ch‘uan’ i'-shang 

S. (1) ‘tang pan; (2) ts‘en i 
zaung 


C. 5 KK My chék, .yf shing 
(sb.) | 
M. HE SiR vu; Ze Be i 
shang 
S. (2) i zaung 
C. (1) yf fuk,; (2) yi shing 
Drill 


- 4a i ts‘ao’ lien* 


» 9, ts‘au lien? 
. » 9 ts lin? 


To —— soldiers 
M. fi Fe ts‘ao’ ping}; eT 


Fe lien‘ ping! 


S. (1) ts‘au ping ; (2) lien? ping 
C. (1) ts ping; (2) lfn? ,ping 
— ground 


M. AK es chiao’ ch‘ang?® 


S. 4, 5, kyau’ dzang 
C. BE ,, kAw ch‘sng* 
Drink 
M. Be hot — 
S.,, hah; P& chuh 
C. RR ‘yam 
What will you —— P 


M. $y BB EE BE ni® ho! 


shé(n)?-mo 


S. 1 BB. Be Ie nong” iau? 


hah sa? 


C. Hp RR 1, Bp WE snéityam 


mat, ‘ye ni 
Drive | 
M. 42 kan® 
S. ,, ‘koen 
C. ,, ‘kon 


To —— a carriage 
M. qe 1. kan ch‘! 

er uel <5 F- ‘koen ts‘o ‘ts 
C. ‘Hl » yi? kui 

To —— out 
M., i Hi nien*-ch‘u! | 
2 TE + ‘koen ts‘eh chi? 


» 95, ‘kon ch‘ut, 


814 


Driver 


He HE Fe ove! tes 


AY kan’ 


S. (1) ts‘o foo 

C. (1) ch’e fa 
Drown 

M. ie BU, yen’ ssti 

S. wt RY dzung sah 


ron Caer BY ch‘am ‘sz; fe FU 


tsam? ‘sz 
Drugs 


— we py yao ‘-ts‘ai 


>» 9 yak dze 
. > 99 Ok; cts‘oi 


Drum 


MB be’ 


.», ‘koo 
m4 » ‘kw 


To beat a 
M. FT BE ta? ku 
S. A» k‘au Skoo 


C. FJ, th ‘kwi 


S. ,,  tsoe? 
C. ,, tsui’ 
To get 


MM, Be pax ho! tsui‘ 
OS. We pax chuh tsoe’ 
C. ar poy ‘yam tsui’ 
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Dry 
M. By, kan? 
S. ,, koen 
C. ,, kon 
To —— by the fire 
M. spat: EY, hung’ kan’. 
S. ,, 4, hong koen 
C. a. » pu kon 
To —— in the sun 
M. ty Ey shai‘ kan! 
S. 4, 4, So koen 
C. 4, 4, sha? kon 
Duck 
M. AB F- ya'-tzui 
S. ,, ah 
C. 4, apy 
Wild —— 
M. Bp FAB -F- yeh ya!-tzii 
S. 4, 5, ‘yaah 


C.. 7K, ‘shui 4p, 


Dung 

M., = fén‘; BR shih ° 
S. ,, fung?; ,, 00° 
C. ,, fan’; ,, ‘shf 


ee gee BS -b ch’én? tu® 
S. Tr 23 hwe dzung 
C. Vai » yin ch‘an; 3 IR 


ch‘an i 
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Duty 


a AX AP pén® fén 


‘pung vung? 
“ptin fan? 


3? 99 


Customs 
M. Ret, shui‘; Ret, eal) shui 
hsiang* 
S. (1) soe’; (2) soe’ hyang” 
C. (1) shu?’; (2) shu? ‘hong 
Dynasty 


33 3 


M. By ch‘ao? | 
AR dzau de’ 
C. ,, ech‘fa 


The Ch‘ing or Manchu —— 


oi fi By ch‘ing’ ch‘ao? 


» 9», ts‘ing dzau 


. » » Sing ch‘fi 
Dysentery | 
ae ca Te Wi hi ‘chi ping‘ 
ogy? dzih 
jr léi2 ching? 
Each 3 3 
2 Fe: mei’; ; ko‘ 
» °me; ,, kauh 
. » ‘mui; ._,, kok, 
Let —— speak for himself 


M.4e KBR kot jen’ 

tzti* shuo’ 
S. i Be ah kauh 
nyung 2 ka soeh 


C. & A. Ey A kok, cyan 


5 os 
ts2? shiit, 


39 99 


315 


Earth (globe) 

“ Bh PK tit ch‘iu? 
di jeu 
téi? -k‘au 


33 39 


. 


—— (soil) _ 
M, + tu; + Bh t‘u® ti‘ 
S. Hip Ve lan? nyi; Bh + 
di ‘too 
C. (1) t3; HE + gai ¢% 
East 


M, Ea tung’ 


S. ,, tong 
C. ,, tung 

Easy 

M. RY Fy jung? 
S. 4, 5, yong yr 
C. 4, 4, yung yP 


To make the mind. —— 


M. HE NY fang‘ hsin’ 


S. 4, 4, faung? sing 
Gc. fong’ sam 


39 9) 


816. 

Eat 

M. WE chi’ 
S. ,,  chuh 


C. ,, y4k,; $% shik, 


Not enough to —— 


M. Xe ay We Ay put kou‘ 


ch‘ih! ti 


S. Zi ss Le a ’veh kew’ 


2 chuh 
C pz. ah E cm kav’ shik, 


Not good to 


M. ig 1 pu‘ hao® ch‘ih’ 


S. Zi 5», veh Shau chuh 
C. fiz. ‘3 e cm ‘hd shik, 
Unable to 
M., We Xe Jy ch‘ih’ pu liao*® 
S.,; Zy ye chuh ’veh lauh 
Cc pe oy 24 cm ‘wui shik, 


Uneatable 
M. WE ZK FR ch'h’ pu té 


S.,, QZ ,, chuh ’veh tuh 
C. x cil ez pat, Sho shik, 


Ebb-tide | 
M. % WH] lo* ch‘ao? 
S. 3, 4, lauh dzau; ce 


t‘e? dzau 


C. IK Ey, ‘shui ,.kon 
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The tide is ebbing 


M. ya. 3B y hai® ch‘ao? 


t‘ui‘ lo 
S. 5, 5) 99 9) (She) dzau 
t‘e’ liau , 
C. IK BY, ‘shui kon . 
Edge 
M. S pien’; > =) léng*-’rh 
S. ,, pien 
C. 4, pin 
The of a knife or sword 
M. JJ JJ =) tao? j€(n)* ’rh 
S. ,, [A tau ‘k‘eu 
C. 4, 5, td Shad 
Education 
M, AK B chiao‘ yii 
S. 4, 5, kyau? yok 
C. 4, 4, kaw yuk, 
Effect (sb.) 
M, aij Re hsiao‘ yen 
sy) gy~-«Ya? nyien? 
C. 4, 4, hat? yfm2 
Effort 


M. i) Py mien® ch‘iang?; Hi 
Fj ch‘u' li‘ 


S. (1) ‘mien jang 


C. Be FY fai? lik, 


To make an 
M, i) Ti mien ® li* 
S.,, 4, ‘mienlih; fH FJ 
ts‘eh lih 
C. ,, 4, ‘min lik; 
ch‘ut, lik, Hi A 
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Effort, united 8 


Me lth yi) hsieh? li‘ 


yah lih 


93 39 


: ”? 
hop, lik, 


Me BR oni tan‘; oB -F- 


J chi! tzi5-’rh 


S. +e dan’; (1) kyi dan? 
.C. ,, tan?*; (1) kai tan?* 


Hight 
M, INN pa’ 
S. ,,  pah 
C. ,, pat, 
Either ° 
M. We huo’ 
‘S., FE Oe 
C; 3 wak, 
large or small 
M. mK K m A} huo* ta‘ 
huo*‘ hsiao® 
S. 99 99 bP] a” ‘ok doo” 
‘ok ‘siau 
C. 4, 1» om A wk, tae 
wak, sar’ 
Elbow 


M. IE AW it ko'-pei chou® 
S. 4 bas F pr ts‘ang ‘ts 
C. =F x ‘shat ching | 


» hip, lik; A Ff 


Electricity 
MY 
S. , dien? chi? 

tin? hé? 


tien’ ch‘i‘ 


9) 


C: 939 39 
Embankment 


M. $5 ti; Yay PE ho? ti? 
Se. a5 TALS -3, HE ‘oo daung 
C. f£ kéi; Hf FE cho kai; 
Fx LB] kei ewai 
Emperor 
M. =) E huang?-shang 
S. 4, 4 Wwaung zang’; =f 


it waung ti? 


», ewong tar 


C. 


Empire 


M. K Pp t‘ien ’-hsia ; 2 kuo? 
S. (1) tien °’au; (2) kok 
C. (1) tin ha; (2) kwok, 


Employ 


M. FA yung’; i shih® 


S. 4, yong? 
C. ,, yung?; 


» ‘shai 


Employer 

M. i HE tung '-chia; E 4 KN 

chu5-jén 

(2) ‘tsu 
nyung 

dung .k4; (2) ‘chit 


& BB sz ¢t* au* 


» tong ka; 


C. ” ” 
cyan ; 
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Employment 


M. & x shih‘ yeh‘ 


Ss. ,, BB 2 i 


se sz yip> 
Constant , 
M. te TL ch‘ang? kung’ 
S. ,, 5, dzang kong 
C. ,, + cch‘6ng kung 
Empty — 
AM. yas k‘ung' 
S. ” 
C. 9 


k‘ong 

chung. [This word being 
unlucky, Fj =E kat, is often 
sused fstead. | 


Encamp 
M. p eh hsia‘ ying’; a 9 
an’ ying? 
S. % ,», tsah yung : 
C. (1) hé@ ying; i] = chap, 
cying 
Encampment 
a ae peed ying *-p‘an 
yung ben — 
cying <p‘un 


9) 93 


: 9) 9? 
End 


M. HE chung; AE AC 


mo‘ mo‘ liao® 
S. (1) tsong ; He meh 


C. (1) chung ; Wer kB shat 


méi (or Sméi) 


‘From beginning to end 


M. HE BA ZB FG ts‘ung’ ‘t‘ou’ 


chih* wei® 
S. 5,5 55 9) 9 dzong deu 
ts’ vi? 
C. 9 3 cts‘ung ct‘au 
” ch? Sméi 
The —— of the year 
ys a oe jk nien? ti® 
39 33 nyien ‘ 


ma 93 B nin ne 


Endure 


= Ry ny jén® nai‘ 


“nyung ne’ 
‘yan noi? 


9 99 


. 93 9 
° ee to —— 


M. 2 ~ ys AE jén® pu chu‘ 
S. FR 7 S/d | ey == ngau? ’veh 


‘koo chi? _ 
ie, AE ‘yan pat, chii® 


Enemy 
M. fu Fag ch‘ou? ti’; Rit AN 
ti? jén’ 
S. Yeh fix te’ dih ; (1) jeu dih 
C. (1) cch‘ati tik, ; (2) tik, cyan 


Cc. WY 


The ——’s troops 


es Riv Fr ti? ping’ 


» » dih ping 


; » o tik, ping; fy # 


tik, .kwan 
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VOCABULARIES 
Engage . England 
Bae —— a teacher = a. as kuo 
M. 5 an JG HE ch‘ing® hsien!- » 9, jung kok 
shéng’ a » 9 Ying kwok, 
, ‘s ae. te its ag ae English 
<9 4 oo (Seng sin 
shang t M. Ta. [aed AY ying’ kuo ti 
i ee 4s iung kok kuh 
To —— a workman 
M kz T ku‘ kung! Os %5 psy el aad 
S. 5, 5, koo kong Englishman 
C. , 4, kwW kung - Re fe MK ying? kuo jén’ 
| » » jung kok nyung 
To —— a aga ia : a ap ying kwok, evan 
M. t‘o’ jén’ t | | 
AEA BE Yo! wy 
ae ae ot aunnyung tsoo M. s hsiang® 
C. apy » 9), “ts‘eng t-<yan ts0? 
) 5 3) p AYERS 3 2 sae 
Engine ? 
M. #% BR chi?-chii ce. ene 
S. | kyi chi? mnouss 
* 99 9 4 
Coy Kee MB kou 
| S. ,, kew 


A fire C. ih kat? 
M. IK HE shui® lung’; Ae 1K Isi 
Lo chiu‘ huo® ch‘é! M. ay aS ay kou‘ pu kou‘ 

S. (1) ‘s long; (2) kyew ‘hoo ts‘o Ss Ii evel kee 


O. A HBL Sin ches (Yk? ay BE gh OE hae am 


Cc ‘ : 
fo <ch’e - kat? ni 


A railway —— . Bnter 
M. 3 chin‘; A ju‘ 


M. “XK Lo BA huo® ch‘é! t‘ou? 
‘hoo ts‘o deu S. ,,  tsing? 


‘fo .ch‘e <t‘au C. IAN Yapr; Sfé N tsun’ yap» 


bi 33 93 


: 33 39 a 
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Entrance 

M. [J k‘ou3; FA mén? 
S. ,, ‘k‘eu; ,, mung 
C. ,, Shai; ,, cmin 


— to a canal lock 


M. [ia [J cha? k‘ou® 


¢ 
» 57 +5, +Zah Skfeu 


C. IK fi [J ‘shui ch4p, ‘hati 


Envelope (of a letter) 
M. 45 $} hsin‘ féng? 


S. ,, 4, sing? fong 
C. ,, 4, sun? fung 
‘Epidemic 
M. Fei py wen! i; Jal K 
wén! tsai! 
S. 5  ‘wung yok 
C. He Fig. shi ching 
Equal 
—— in size 


M. — iy kK i’ pan? ta‘ 
Ss a i »» ih yang? doo? 
C. | — 1 K way ‘ung 
yat, yOng? tai? sai’ 
—— in age 
M. lad BK By t‘ung? sui‘ ti 
S 


AF 4. dong nyien kuh 


- 5 5, o‘ung nin 
—— in rank 
M. lad oe AY t‘ung’ téng® tj 
Ss. ,, » AS dong ‘tung kuh 


Ce 


», ‘ung Stang 


in equal parts 
M. YY Af chin’ fen! 
S. ,, 5, kyuin fung 
C. ,, 5, -kwan fan?; Pat 
cp‘ing fan? 
Equip 
et fits Pee pei* pan‘ 
» 3, be? bar” 
= » 9, pé? pan? 
Error : 
M. git ts‘o‘ 
S. ,, ts‘o 
C. ,,  ts‘o 
An —— in reckoning 


os a. git y suan‘ ts‘o‘ lo 


5 9y:~=C# Sen? ts‘o liau 
i 21 ,, kar ts‘o? 
Escape | 
M. Bd 3a t‘a0” p‘ao® 
S3- 4; cis dau ‘seu ; 3K HE 


dau t‘eh 


C. 3 SEE tS péi?; fiity Bite 


tit, di 
Unable to —— 


M. AR HE Be BE Eh pv 


neng?-kou‘ t‘o! shén! 


|| BE Be HE Ep veh 


nung kew’ t‘eh sung 


C. WE 3 43. FA am “tsa tak, 


lat, 
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To escape from danger Europe 
M. 3 Ser t‘ao? hsien® , M., [Br ae F5, ou?-lo-pa?; ek 


+H ou!-chou! 


S. oe B ve 
3 ; S. (1) eu loo po 
C. td ‘hf 
3K [Ser s m C. (1) ati dd .pa; (2) ati chati 
To —— from prison European 


M. m0 Be t‘ao? chien! MM [er IH A ou'-chou! jén? 


S.,, ,, dau kan » S. (1) eu tseu nyung 
C. , 4, td kam C. (1) at .chati cyan 
Escort (sb.) Evening 
iM. a a hu‘ chiin?: {Bj Fz M. IG, - wan *-shang 
wei? ping? S. ig Fe waung hwung ° 
S. 6 -FE ‘oo’ ping C. PR WG ai man 
3 3K < Fe wi? sung Ever — | 
chf .ping M. "Fe Wf ch‘ang? shih? 
(vb.) FE dzang tsaung 
M. fig 3% chieh* sung* C. ,, B¥ hong gshf 
S. 5, 5, ka? song? 
C. ie » wit? sung’; +H 4 M. IK tm yung®-yiian® 
Ap, sung” S. 4, 4, ‘iong ‘yoen 
| C. ,, 4, ‘wing Syiin 
To —— a guest 
M. 3% Ze sung‘ k‘o4 ae : 
S. 4, 4, song? k‘ak as pring oo 
C. ,, 5, sung? hak, . : kok ”g eae 
Establish | —— day 
M. We. \i'; BY ie. shé* lit M. Fe: 2 mei? t‘ien2 
S. ,, lih; ,,  ,, seh lih Ss. “me nyih 
C. ,, lap; wet Tt kin? lap, C. ,, 5, ‘mui yat, 
x 


CHINA 1 
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Every sort 


M, a 1 ko‘ yang‘ 


S. 4, 5, kKauh yang’ 
C. ,, 5, kok, yong? 


—— one 

M. XK wn J jén? jé(n) rh 
S. oe , kKauh nyung 

C. wn » cyan cyan 


Everything 


M. fit AZ RY s0° yu’ ti 


Sn AS By SE 0 
‘yeu kuh meh 2 
Ce ws 8 nea ‘sho fyati ke’ 
Everywhere 


M. IE ik ch‘u‘ ch‘us; A iE 
: ko‘ ch‘u’; uy I ssi‘ 
mien ‘ 
S. (1) ts‘v? ts‘w?; (2) kauh ts‘u’; 
(3) s’ mien 
C. (1) ch‘? ch‘t? 
Evil : 
MM, «AB é* x te pu‘ hao® 
» auh; Zi ig ’veh Shau 


: » OK 


fe) 


Examine 


M. Be ch'a?; $R BR ch’a? 


yen‘ 


,, dzo; Ay es dzo ts‘ah 


C. ,, ¢ch‘4; (money) Be “t‘ai 


VOCABULARIES 


Example 
M., RF yang‘t2i iE AR 
pang® yang | 
S. (2) Spaung yang” 
C. (1) ydng? ‘tsz; (2) ‘pong 
yong? 


Except 
° - Kz JY ch'u’ lo 
» 9 dzu hau 
: 5 = ech‘ti hur’; iz JE 
cch‘ti £éi 
—— that 
M. Be itl, YU Ah ch'u? tt? 
i wait; BY OB 4H 


ch‘u? lo na*-ko | 

S. (1) dzu ‘ts‘ “i nga? 

C. (1) <ch‘tt ‘ts‘z Syf ngoi 

Excuse (vb.) 

M. JRA yuan’; whe aH k‘uan? 
shu; ‘uan’ mien*® 

S. (1) nyoen ; a RR nyoen 
liang?; 44 aE tuh Sdzoe 

C. FA, BM kin? long? 


To —— oneself 
= HE Bee tui’ tz‘t 
5 t‘e dz 
- » oy” KU t8Z 


Exercise (sb.) To take —— 

M. 3 By tsou® tung‘; TH i 

4 F huo’ tung shén '-tzti 

S. (1) ‘tseu ‘dong ; Sai C3) 
yuin’ ‘dong 


C. FF By chang tung? 
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Expect 
M, By v& p‘an‘ wang | 
S. =e maung? i Ey siang 
maung? 
C. ,, mong? 
Expenses 
M. 4b, FE matei; FY BF 
yung‘ fei‘ 


S. (1) hwo fi?; (2) yong? f? 


CBR we yung?; (Hi Be 


‘shai fai? 
Travelling 
M. Fee 2% p‘an? fei‘ 
>. > 
S. 4, 5, ben fi; BB FE loo 
C. yy ep‘un fai’; 
102 fai? P Bi sa 
Explain 
M. ae chiang® 
S. ,, ‘kaung 
C. ff ksi 
Explode 
M. KE BA cha‘ k‘ai_. 
S85, 4, tso-k‘e ; pez 
pau’-k‘e 
C. ,, 4, cha hoi 
Explosion 


—— of gunpowder 


M. 1 Bi FA, KE huo® yao‘ 


hung’ cha‘ 
S. 3) 39 99 3) 


‘hoo yak 
hong k‘e 
C. ” a9 39 2 ‘fo yok, 
ckwang cha? 


Killed by an explosion | 
XM. aah My, hung? ssi’ 

S. XE Ay tso” sah 

C, ei Al ckwang ‘sz 


Extinguish - 

M. Pye mich‘ 

S. ,,  mih 

C. 4, mit; XA sik, 
Eye 


MM. AR yen’; HR Hig yen *-ching 
S. (2) Sngan tsing - 


—C. (1) Sngan; AR A sngdn 


muk, 


Before my eyes. 


M., ZE ak HR. Bilf tsai‘wo*yen? 


ch‘ien? 
¢ 
S. 5, 5) 55 5, “dze ‘ngoo 
| ‘ngan zien 
32 
C. 4, 55 sy 5) tso2 Sngo 


‘ngan -ts‘fn 


Face 
M. Hes lien $; Tei) mien ‘ 
S. Ay FU mien’ k‘ong 


Cc. ,, «min 
Before one’s 


M. [Ey tang’ mien‘ 
S. 5, 4, taung mien’ 


C. 4, 4, tong mfn?; iat if 


m{n?2 cts‘in 
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Face to face 

M. a it] tui‘ mien ‘ 
S. 4, 45, «te? mien’ 
C. 4, 5, tu? min? 


To —— south 

M. [rs ie] hsiang* nan? 
S. BA ,, tsau nen 

C. iG » héng? nam 


Fact 
M. Bh shih‘; ff HA shih’ 
shih‘ 
S. (2) zeh 2; fi tk zeh dzing? 
C. (1) 822; (2) shat, sz? 


In —— 
M. Ht 2] ch‘i! shih’; i 4: 
shih?-tsai*; i Ae yiian*- 


lai? 

S. (1) ji zeh; (2) zeh ‘dze; (3) 
nyoen le 

C. (2) shat, tso? 


Factory 
M. 47 hang’; Rk ch‘ang®; wa 
chii? 
S. (1) ‘aung ; (2) dzang; (3) jok 
C, (1) chong*; (2) ‘chong ; (3) 
kuk, 


A cloth —— 


- sot A a chih! pu‘ ch‘ang* 


y» 99~«93._:«CSU poo’ dzang 
: » 97 95. tik, pd’ Sch‘ong 


A gunpowder factory 


ss K HR Ji huo® yao‘ chii 


»» 9. “hoo yak jok 
- y= gy-S 0: OK, Kuk, ~ 


Fail 


M. & shih’; xX mK pu‘ 


ch‘éng? 


S. (1) sch; FY WK Dy ’veb 
dzung kong ; ER 
chien’ choeh 

C. (1) shat,; (2) pat, shing 

To in one’s duty 


M. HR HE AS GP pr chin ‘ 


pén® fén 
S, Y/ 1} » oy Ch Sdzing 
Spung vung” 
C. Ae yoy ySs«ipat, tsun? 


i fan?; A AX Af shat, 


Spun fan? 
Fall 


M. ND) p Ae tiao* hsia lai’; 
ye lo‘, lao‘; Ri tao® 


S. Pi ay Ae tih ‘aw’ le ; (2) 


lauh ; (3) ‘tau 


C. BR tit; BE FE tt, lok; 
Be FAI tit, td 


To stumble and 


M. PR FBI tich* tao® 


S. » tih ‘tau 
C. Ee yi PK Tp shat, tsuk, 
tft, ha? 
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Rain is falling 
M. ai Ry hsia‘ yiiS 
Ss. ye » lauh ‘yui 
C. ,, 5, lok, Syii 
The leaves are falling 
M. ify BE -F- tiaot yéh*-tzit 
S.A} HE HE RE we yn 
lauh tse 
C. HK BE lok, yip, 
False 
M. TK chia® 
S. ,, ‘ka 
Gs. 3). ha 


Family 

M, Be chia? 
S. ,, ka 

C. iy, ka 

Famine 

MM. AL Fe chi? huang? 
S. 3 aE hwaung nyien 
C. HL fg, &éi fong — 


Famous 


M., AR ys Ay yu® ming? ti 


S. 5, 5, FE RR yeu ming 
sang kuh 
C. 4, 4, Syatt eming . 
Fan 


Bw -F- shan ‘-tzii 


»» 99 Sen? ‘ts 
a ,» shin’ 


Far 

M. te ydan* 
S. ,, ‘yoen 
C. ,, Syiin 
How 
M. AR Es tie yu® to’ yiian® 
S. Ba Ay »» ‘kyi haw’ Syoen 
C. AZ HE, Svat Ai Sytin 

Farm 

M. e:: -F- chuang?-tzt 
S. H Dy dien.tsaung 


Cs x FE ‘fn chong 


Farmer 
M., P13 = chuang’ chu® 
S. ”? ” tsaung ‘tsu; 7 HY 


4s tsong° dien kuh 


C. a F cnung fu; At Hy 


kang ct‘in ld 


Fat 
M. (sb.) MAY yu?; (adj.) Hi fei’; 
(of person) i p‘ang‘ 
S. (1) yeu ; (adj.) AE: one 
(3) p‘aung? 


C. (1) cya ckd cyaul; 
aa ia] mi oe 


Father — 
M. 74 4 fut-ch‘in 
S. iq ya ; Ag ‘voo 


C, “ag A fa? ds‘an 
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Fault 
M. a kuo‘; 
ping‘; Git J ts‘o! ’rh 
S. (1) koo?; (2) mau_ bing’; 
5] FF koo’ seh 
C. (1) kwo?; #8) Fe kwo?’ shat, 


aa XE PS BY vs Fi. shih‘ ni® 


ti pu? shih‘ 
S. FL ft 4S I FE ‘x nong? 
| kuh ’veh ‘z 


CWE BAY 1% OS SB (ni oti 


hai? £néi kwo? 


Fear 
Mt. ‘NEA P's 
S. ” p‘o” 


Cy. ug p‘’; WE kengt 
February 
M. Al érh‘ yiieh ‘ 
S. 4,» ny? nyoeh 
C.F — FL ving y? yat, 
Feed (animals) 
M. az wei‘ — 
S. ,, iui? 
C. OBL wai? fim hd? 
Feel 
M. #} chiteh’ 
Ss» GG kauh dzak 
C. ,, kok, 


| Wi mao’ 
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To feel pain 
M. 4) y= chtieh? t‘éng? 
Ses at DES kauh dzak t‘ong” 
C. 7S DES kin? t‘ung? 
Ferry 


M. ihe Ha pai*-tu 


S. ” ‘pa ‘doo’ 

C. ve BA to? ct au 

Fetch 
M. KK ch‘ tu’; KK Ae ch‘ti? lai? 
s. FE na le ; +H fe tan 


C. te ig ning lai 


Fever 
M. 5 7) jé‘ ping‘ 
Sey 9s nyih bing’ 
C. ” ” yit, peng?t 
To have —— 
M. x 5s fa’ je‘; Be 
shao! 
S. (1) fah nyih 
C. (1) fat, yity 
Fow 


MM. Ay shao®; xX x pu‘ to? 
S. ” sau ; Wy Zz. veh too 


apes fa! 


C. ,, ‘shit 
A —— persons 
” “Be 473 A chi *-ko jén” 
a 4. » ‘kyi kuh nyung 


C; ” 4H 9 6} ko? cyan: 
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A few days 
MM. Bt I chi® t‘ien’ 


S. 4 FAL ‘kyinyih 


Cs y, , ¢kéi yat, 
Field 

M. 1H t‘ien’ 

S. ,, dien 

C. ,, tin 

Fight (vb.) 


M. 4J 2] ta® chia‘ 7 

S. ys 4J slang cae 

C. TT ARR Sts bes 47 3 
kau 

— (in battle) | 

M. 4J tk ta® chang‘ 

‘tang tsang’ 

“ta one 


* 99 ” 
C. ”» 9 
Fill 


M. $3 iif 0° man*; 3: th 


chuang! man® 
S (x)‘tau ‘men; Eveme men 


C. K rey ch‘ung ‘mun ; HY 
rie) cham ‘mun 
Final 
M. xe He chung' mo‘ 
S. He jal meh kyak 
C. EB JE Sméi ‘tai 


Find 


M. YR chat; BH hein’ 


S. ,, tsau;,, zing 


C. 43 ‘wan 


I cannot find 


M. BK FR ZF wo? chao’ 


pu chao? 


Ss. 5 Fp Zy » ngoo zing 
veh dzak 


1 48 7] fA) ‘go 


cm ‘wan tak, i 


Cannot out 
MM, xX BE AF Hi pu‘ néng? 
ch‘a? ch‘u? 
S. Ay Zy Hi dzo ’veh ts‘eh 
C. xX BE Ay Hy pat, nang 


~ ch‘a ch‘ut, 
To —— time 
M., Hh 28 5g chou! k‘ung?-’rh 
my fai , teu kong 
C. 48 ii tak, ,h4n 
Fine 
M. Baa hsi‘ 
S. , sr - 
C. Jy pat yat? sai? 
Finger. | 
M. 4H BB chih®-t‘ou | 
S. , tsih deu 


C. =. 44 Sshati ‘chf 
Finish 
M., Hit WK y tso* ch‘éng? lo; 
oa 4 2 
Fil tso* wan? lo 
S. (1) tsoo” dzung ; (2) tsoo” wen 


ac (2) tsd? cyiin ; 54 £at .tsd? 
‘héi se, 
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Ce. 4;. “SO 

To set ——— to 

M. x IK fang‘ huo® 

S. ,, 5, .faung? Shoo 

C. , 5, fong? ‘fo 

To light a 
M. Le K tien® huo® 

S. 5, ‘tien Shoo 

C. % K t‘at? (or St‘ati) ‘fo 
Firm 

M. E4 [es] chien! ku 

S. ,, 5, kyien Skoo; ae lau 
C. ,, 45, kin kwv? 

The table is not —— 


MBF TR FS BF cho’ 


tz pu‘ wén ne 


S. Me +t Zy ae de ‘ts ’veh 
CAB HE A ta 


chong ¢t‘oi * em ‘wan chan? 
—— (sb.) 
M, 47 hang’ 
S. ,, ‘aung 
C. ,, chong 
First 
M, a — titi’; 5A — (8 
t‘ou? i? ko‘ 
S. (1) di? ih; (2) deu ih kuk 
C. (1) tai? yat,; (2) ct‘at yat, ko’ 


At first 
M. BA mm t‘ou’-li 

S. » deu li 

C. 5 DA sin ‘ati 
The —— of the month 
M. AN — ch‘u? i} 

S. 4, 5, ts‘oo ih 

C. 4, 5, cho yat, 
The —— month 


M. YE FY cheng’ yiieh* 


S. 4, 5, tsung nyoeh 
C. ,, 4, ching yiit, 
The —— time 


—. RF t'ou?i? 


3 » fl deu ih we 
» FR gait yat, ts‘z? 


aes » B 4s sien tsoo° 


di? kuh 


%9 "we AES sin tsd2 


(ni otf 
Fish 
M, fA yii? 
S. 4, ng 
C. ,, eyii* 
Salt —— 
M, Ea | hsien® yii? 
S. 4 4 ‘anng 
C; ” ” cham cyli* 


C. 
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To fish 
M. 4) FA tiaot yu; (net) FT 
Seeks 
S. (1) tiaw ng; (net) 4K fii 
pan ng 
C. (1) th? yii*; (net) ‘td gyii* 
Five 
M. He wu® 
S. ,, ‘ng 
C. ,, sng 
Flag 
M. pi ch‘i? 
S. 5, ji 
C. ,, kéi 
Flat (article) 
M. = pien® 
S. ,, ‘pien 
C. ,, pi 
—— (land) 
M, 7P ping? 
S. ,, bing 
Cy. ,, ep‘ing 
Flea | 
M. ke, ¥ ko*-tsao 
ce ¥ aw ‘tsau seh 
C. Aj ,, ‘kati shat, 
Fleet (sb.) 
AM, — BE (or $A) HB i pan’ 
(or pang’) ch‘uan? 
See [aK ful ih de? zen; — 
BX fi ih juin zen 


C. — FB filly yat, pong ghiin ; 
— ft fat yat, shéf shin 
Flesh 
M. ay jou‘ 
S. ,, nyok 
C. 4, yuk, 


Floor 


M. Hh bij ti‘ pan’ 


S.,, 5, dP ‘pan 
C. fe , clat* ‘pan; (ground 
floor) Hh Hem téi2 ct‘of 
Flour 
M. bs) mien‘ | 
S. Pip fung 
Cc yi Bp min? ‘fan 


_ Flow (vb.) 


M. Yip liv’ 

S. ,, lieu 

C. ,, dat 
Fly (sb.) 

M. Ff WE ts‘ang'-ying 
S. 5, + ts‘aung iung 
C.F > wh ying 
| (vb.) 

M. Ae fei! 
Ss. 39 fi 


Cc. ,, féi 
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Fog 
M. Pd wus; p = hsia‘ wu‘ 


Se. 35 pea ‘oo loo’; fp = ; 


ee “au ‘oo? loo’ 
C. et = emung m0 
Follow 
M. iy sui’; Hz] chui' 
S. BR kung; BR FE kung 


dzong ; (2) tsoe 
C. $e kan -ts‘ung 
—— me 
M. i] K AE sui? wo? lai? 
S. BR ,, ,, kung ‘ngoo le 


Coy on Ke (or BRB) kan 


Sngo hui? (or <lai) 
—— the river 
M. \B 3§ YJ shun‘ cho ho? 
S.,, Hi) ,, zung? tsuh ‘oo 
C. Bt TE 165 AT HBR FT kom 


ko? <t‘fi cho dai ,hhangt 
Food 
M. Wy, #X ch‘ih" shih; [BS py 
Cu py ch‘ih* ti tung’- 
hsi ; By fan‘ 
S. (1) chuh zuh; [& * y 


a chuh kuh meh a (3) 


van’ 


C Wy shik, mat, ; th & 


o shik, 
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To cook food 
M. $i Bix tso* fan‘ 
S. pie ,», sau van? 


C. AX» ‘chit fan? 


Foot 

M. Jia chiao® 
S. ,, kyak 
C. ,, k6dk, 


M. a p 3E pu‘ hsia‘ tsou® 
S.,, FF boo’ ‘ang 
C. FT BH FH changt lo? hui? 
—— ofa hill 
M. (Ly WS GP shan’? ke(n)’-'rh 
Se 4 jal san kyak 
C. 4, » shan. kok, 
—— (measure) 
M. R= 141 in. English)ch‘ih® 
S. ,, ts‘ak 
C. ,, ch'ek,t 
Footprints 
M. ji a J chiao® yi(n)*-’rh 
So» F kyak iung’ ‘ts 
C. ae , kék, yar’ 


For 
Buy it —— me 


M. aa sp R kei? wo® mai® 
S. I ” ’ ‘i? ‘ngoo “ma 
C. li ”m ct’ ung ngo § SmAi 
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For instance 
M. It Tr pi®-fang 
S. 5, 4, ‘pi faung 
Cay an *péi cyii — 


There are provisions - —— 
three years 


Me. A = AE A Be 


san? nien? ti liang*-shih 


S. Af = ABA RE yeu 


san nyien kuh liang zuh_ - 


CASE SRA St 


sam qin .chf déng shik, 
—— what. reason 


M. Al. Fi am pe yin Lei" 


shé(n)?-mo 


S. Tas Was we" sa’; RW 


we’ sa’ yoen koo” 
CB HE wa ms 
yin kw? 
Forbid : . 
M., 7k fk chin* chih® 
S. 5, 5, -kyung ‘ts 
C.',,  ,, kam? ‘chf — 
 Yo— the sale 


M., ak ik BB chin‘ chih® mai‘ 


- 99 a9 » kyung ‘ts ma’, 
C. 4, 5. 9 Kam? ‘chf méit 


I —— you to go out - 


Me. RAGA VE Ze 


wo* pei pu hsii®: ni® 
ch‘u! chit. 


SRA MH 
- “ngoo ’veh ‘hyui nong? 
ts‘eh chi’ 


C. RM OK SF OS HH 


‘Ngo ‘tsung pat, Shui ‘néi 
ch‘ut, hui? 


Ford 


M. ae Xk « ch‘ien® shuit | | 


aS, 5, ‘ts‘ien ‘s 


C; #. tsun 


Is there a= 9 


M. A Be nt pe yu ‘even 


tu* mo 


. S. ic BR Vie i] “a ‘yeu ‘ts‘ien 


doo’ 


CAE BAT 6 


ship, ‘shui ch‘ii? Smo 4? 


Foreign 


M. Zh wai‘; ¥ yang? 
oS. 4, nga’; ,, yang . 


C. ,, ngoi2; ,, «ong. 
——— countries 

M. Ah [ay wai‘ kuo? 
Sv 45. 99 nga’ kok 
Cy 4, 5, ngoP® kwok, 
—— goods 

M. 1¥ 4 yang? huo‘ 
S. 4, 9, yang hoo’ 
C. 4, 5 yong fo 


882 
Forest 
M, het HK -+F- shu‘ lin?-tzi 
S. 5 5, zw ling 
C. 4, 5, Shii? dam + 
Forget 
M., had wang‘ | 
Si.4; maung?; A =) maung? 


ky?’ 
pz 2a 48 om ké? tak,; 
hand = cmong kéi? 


M. HTK AK Two? wang’ 


pu liao® 


St x Zy bit a ‘ngoo ’veh 
maung’ kyi? 


Cc, cE . FR ‘ng0 


sh? pft, kéi? tak, 


Forgive 

M. 3 jao?; s i k‘uan' 

mien® 

S. (1) nyau ; fs Ay nyau ‘so 

C. m4 i she’ ‘m{n 

M. 7 oe HE An Fil, jao? shu t‘a? 

Oe sy - Ft nyau ‘so yl 

C. Fx 1B 3E she? £k‘ui tsui? 


Fork 


M, Da -F- ch‘a!-tzit 
S, ,, ts‘o 
C. 4, chi 


‘ 
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A forked road 

M. op NZ ch‘a‘ tao‘ 

S. Oa ee ts‘o loo’ 

C. BAY B& hoi Ale 
Fort 


M. Be vs p‘ao! t‘ai? 
S. ,, 5, pfau’ de 
C: ” ” pau’ ct‘ol 


MM, 3 chu? wei? 
. 99 ~~ gy ~S=«tSaUh we 
C. 9? 99 chuk, wai 


Fortunate 
M. ap chits 7] RE AC HY 
yu® tsao‘-hua ti 


S.,, Al} kyin im Se Ay 


yuin’ chi’ chau 
C. (1) kat,; Bf FY ‘hd ‘s‘oi 
hy on ‘hd meng? Tt 


He is —— 


2, 3 SR HF et yt 


ch‘i hao> 


S. Ft 9 9 9 yl yuin? 


chi’ hau 


C. IB HF FY sui ‘hd ts‘ 


Forty 
M., pu + ssii* shih? 
S. 5 5, Ss’ seh 
C. ,, 5, Sz Shap, 
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Four 
M. ssti‘ 
Ss: 43, oS 
Ce. 35 $2 
France 
= 72 ea fa* kuo? 
» »,  fah kok 
a » + fat, kwok, 


Free (independent) 


M. = Hy tzii* yu’; =| = 5 
tzui* chu® 


S. (1) 2 yeu; (2) 2 ‘tsu 
C. (1) tsz? cyati; (2) tsz? ‘chii 
French 


M. i [ey Fey fa‘ kuo? ti 


S.,, 4, AS fah kok kuh 
C. ,, 5, JOBE fat, kwok, ke’ 
Fresh 
M. ot fect: hsin 1hsien 
» 9, sing sien 
C. 9» ~=g~=Sé SN. Sin 
—— water 


M. HE 7K tien? shui*® 
S.,, » dien 3; PR JK 
‘dan ‘s 

C. BR IK 4m shui 
Friday 

M. ie FE Ah. li® pai wu 
‘li pa ‘ng 
‘lai pai’ ‘ng 


: 9? 93 93 


C. 99 39 39 


Friend 
M. FR ZZ p'éng* yas A HF 
hsiang? hao® ti 


S. (1) bang ‘yeu; FY ig siang 
‘hau 


C. (1) ep‘ang ‘yau 
Frighten 
M. Way ep hsia‘-hu* 
S. ,, hak 
C. ,, hak, 


He is frightened and dares 


not go 
aM. A ie FY Be ev 


hsia‘ ti pu* kan? ch‘ii4 


S. Ft ti F% ZI Be F yi 


hak tuh ’veh ‘ken ch? 
C1 BENE Bk Fe 
fong «m ‘kom hui’ 
From 


M. 8 AT HB He ta® 


na°> ’rh Jai? 


S. 2% 4% FB BS Ae nong 


dzong “‘a ‘li le 


ae oe 


cyau .pin shi? <lai 
—— Shanghai to Hankow 


u. Hi Eb ft BHO 
ts‘ung? shang ‘-hai tao‘ 
han*-k‘ou® 

S. 4 Eb fe BRA 
dzong ‘zaung ‘he tau’ han 
“k‘eu 
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From Shanghai to Hankow 
(continued) 


cr Eb i % BO 


cya shéng? ‘hoi chr hon’ 
‘hau 


Front | 
MA. iF] 5A ch‘ien?-t‘ou ; JE 
I chéng‘ mien‘ - 
S. (1) zien deu; (2) tsung? mien? 
C. (1)cts‘fn ‘au; (2) ching’ min? 
door 


oe BY FY ch‘ien? mén? 


zien mung 
cts‘fn mun2 


29 be 


; > 99 


- rag a Sisnt hsien ‘ 


tsen’ sien? - 
chin’ sfn? 


33° 33 


; ” ” . 
Frost — , 
M. 5 shuang’; “[\ FH hsia‘ 

| shuang? 
S. ,, saung 


C. ,, song ; We 7 lok, 
song 
Fruit 


- Le -F- kuo®’-tzt 


‘koo-‘ts 


9 39 


a » ‘kwo 
Fuel 


M. Se K ch‘ai?-huo$ 
S. ,, za 


C. ,, shai (.ch‘i); Zr (san 


Full 

M, ia man* 
S. ,, ‘men’ 
C. ,, ‘min 

Funeral 

M. 3! HY sang? shih‘ 


S. ,, 5, saung 2; Hi Be 
ts‘eh saung 
C. 4, 5, song sz; Wa He 
| pan’ tsong? » 
To attend a 


M. 3K A sung‘ pin‘ 
S Big song’ saung 
WA sung? pan’; oA He 
sung” tsong” 
Funnel 


o Wa 2 lou‘ tou® 


,», leu’ ‘teu 


rN lat? put, 


— of a steamer 


via FA yen’ t‘ung 


» >, Jen tong 
: » oo» yin tung 


Furniture 


= ARR tk chia iio 


»» 9» ka ‘hoo 


- HR. ft By ks sz 


shap, mat, 


33 


' Further 


M. $i Yek kéng* yian® 
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Further (continued) 
S. as >» Yul ‘yoen ; Bn 
3 kung” ka ‘yoen 
CC. Eu 3 kang? ‘yiin ; 3 
ft Ay Syiin ti 


Gale 


k FAL ta! féng! 


» 95 ~Goo’ fong 


A » 9», tai? fung 
Gallop — 
M. ¥e p‘ao° 
8. ,, bau 
C. 4, = Sp'au 
Garden 
M. fal -F- yiian’ -t2t ; 46, [Bl 
hua} yiian? 


S. ,, yoen; (2) hwo yoen 
C. (2) £4 cyiin* 

Gas 

- ya Ss mei’ ch‘i‘ 

me chi? 

emt héi? 


aa 
Gate ; 
M. PA mén? 
S. ,, mung 


C. a chap, 


Gear 


. oF #H ch4! chii‘ 


ch? jur 
hé? kui? 


+) ne 


a 99 Pd 


Gear (machinery) 


M. fas rs oy po? ch‘ih® lun? 


S. 55 9) 9, ~peh Sts‘ lung 


C. 7 Py kéi hai? 
General (sb.) 

MA, He ei chiang‘ chiin?; k 
All ta‘ shuai‘; Pe 2 
t‘i?-tu; PE He YF ut 
chiin’ shang* chiang? 

S. (1) tsiang kyuin; (2) doo’ 

; (3) di tok; (4) lok 
ain zaung tsiang 


C. (1) tséng .4kwan; (4) luk, 
ckwan shong song 


Major —— 


M. We OA YY In‘ chiin 


chung? chiang' 


Sy 55, 55 9) 99 LOK kyuin 
tsong tsiang 
C. 4,59 99 —o9,-s Duk, Qkwan 


«chung tséng 
—— term 
M, fue Xs tsung® ming? 
‘tsong ming 
‘isung ming 


>? 9 


2 33 6 ] 
Gentry 


M. $88 =F shén’-shih ; $f fat 


hsiang! shén? 
S. (1) sung “2; (2) hyang sung 
C. (1)Sshan sz?* ; . 44H tsun? 
shan; (2) ,héng shan 
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Genuine 

M. ia chén? ? 
S. ,, tsung 

C. ,, chan 


Geomancy 
M. pit IK feng’ shui® 
S. 4 5, fong ‘s 
C. ,, 5,  fung ‘shui 
Germany 


. fifi fi] té? kuo* 


» »  tuh kok 
: »» 9, tak, kwok, 


To one’s wish 
. i uaa te? it 
, tuh? 
7 » 9», tak, yf 
Girl 
M. He Gp nii®-'th; Ui) mR 
ku’-niang 
ae ‘nyui noen; (2) koo 
nyang 
{F ui ‘tsai ; (2) kw 
' enong 


. Jf 2 BA ya'-t‘ou 
au deu 
a ct‘atl 


99. ” 


- 99 3? 


Give 


M. iG kei’; A a chiao?; ie | 
sung‘ : 


S. 4 peh ; (2) kau ; (3) song” 
C. AH “péi; (2) k4G; (3) sung? 
—— me that 


M. A FW Hh 4H kei® wo? 


na‘-ko 


S. te HE FS FR none? 


peh i kuh ‘ngoo 
C. PE ML Tl 3B HR “pei 
‘ko ko’ kwo” ‘ngo 
—— it to him (as a present) 
M. 4 Fi, sung‘ t‘a’ 
S. ,, FF song? yi 
Co. at {Bo sung? ‘péi ‘k‘ui 
Glad | 
M. SH. HK hsi* huan 
S. 4, 5, ‘hyi hwen; BR ia] 


k‘a? weh 
C. ,,_ ,, ‘héi fun (or fan ‘héi) 


Glass 


M SR HE voli 


poo li 
po |i 


39 o9 


: 3? 33 
A looking 
M. os -F- ching *-tzti 


S. 29 ” kyung? “ts 


C. ,, keng’t; Te] ry min2 


keng° + 
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A wine glass 


. 4 yA chiu® pei! 


‘tsieu pe 


9 99° 


| _ » 9 “tau opui 
Go 
M. = ch‘ii*; ip shang * 
S. , chi; ,, ‘zaung 
C. ,, hu? 
Don’t 


M. Si) Ze pieh? ch'is 

S. YA BB. 7 ’veh iauw? chi? 
C. FH RF, am ‘hd hu? 
Where are you going ? 


MR FE HR HB KE nv’ 


wang® na*-li ch‘ti‘ 


S. {Fa | Als Ee F; nong? 


tau? “a ‘li ch? 


C.K HE HB 


opin (shi?) © 
Goat 


i: ily =f shan’ yang’ 
san yang 
shan yong 


IB) ‘néi hu? 


39 99 


2 ry 

God 

. _E FF shang’ ti*; Fr tien? 
» 9» ‘wang t?; ,, tien 

. » 9 Shdng? tai? 


Godown 


. ye iz chan* fang? 


‘dzan vaung 
chén? fong * 


” 3) 


c 99 33 


CHINA I 


Gold 
M. 4 chin!; 4 F- chin!-tzi 
S. ,, kyung;,, ,, kyung ‘ts 
C. ,, kam 
Made of —— 
M. € -¥- 54 AY chin!-tzti 
tso‘ ti 
Se oe ee aes 4. kyung ‘ts 
tsoo’ kuh 
Cu # 4 OBE ¢kam tsd2 ke? 
Gong 
AL, $88 10° 
S. ,, loo 
C. ,, do 
Good 


M. ae hao’; ae shan * 


S.,, ‘hau; ,, ‘zen 
C. C4, «6ShOs)C,_”)s sh fn? 
Is it ——— P 


M. ¥5- A tf hao® pu hao® 


S. , QJ » ‘hau’veh ‘hau 
C. ” fz. ” ‘ho cm “ho 


—— to eat 


M. HF. 1 By hao® ch‘ih’ ti 


S. 4, | A ‘hau chuh kuh 
C. ,, SX ‘bd shik, 
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Good for nothing 


Ds ry A pu‘ chung’ 


| yung * 
S. YA » 9 veh tsong 


yong” 


C, AT AA cmo yung?; iz. rH 


AA em .chung yung? 


Goods 

M. EE huo‘ 

S. ,, hoo 

C. 4, fo : 
Goose 

M. $f 0? 

S. 4,  ngoo 

C. , chgo 
Govern 

M. $&H kuan’; Yi BP chih' li’ 
S. ,, ‘kwen; ,  ,, dz ‘li 
C. ,, ‘kwtin;,, ,, ch@ ‘lei 
To ——— the country 

M. Y& |B chih* kuo? 

S. 4, 4 dz kok 

C. ,, 4, chi kwok, 
Government 


M. EX kuo’ chéng‘* 


S. ,, 4, kok tsung’; EX “ 
tsung? dz 
C. ., 4, kwok, ching? 


Government, the 
M. sg If chéng‘ fu ; [J Be 
kuo? chia 

S. (1) tsung’ foo; (2) kok kya 
C. (1) ching? ‘fu; (2) kwok, ka 
—— officers 

M. = kuan’ 
S. ,, kwen 
C. ,, kwin 


Governor 
M. Te 4% tsung *-tu ; x +a 
hstin?-fu 
S. (1) Stsong tok; (2) dzing ‘foo 
C. (1) tsung tuk, ; (2) ¢s‘un ‘fa 
Gradually 


a iy i chien‘ chien‘ 


1» 6 ogy~S zien Sdzien : 


. >» 9, tsim? tsim?* 
Granary 
M. ts‘ang? 


S. ,, ts‘aung 
jz ts‘ong ,fong ; ay 
4 kuk, ts‘ong 
Grass 


M., ES ts‘ao° 


S. .,  ts‘au 
C. ,, ts 


Grateful 


= TR ey kan 5-chi? 


» 9 ‘Ken kyi 
re yal ‘kom .yan 
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. Grateful for favours 


ys Fe pil kan* én’ 
‘ken ung 
‘kom .yan 


33 99 


: 9 
Grave (sb.) 


M, 2] fén?; if =i fén? mu‘ 


9 


S. 4, vung 

C. , dan; ,, ,, fan mo 
Great 

M. K ta‘ 

. 5, doo - 

C. 4, ta 

Green 

M. xp li 

S. ,, lok 

C. ,, luk, 

Grey 

M. TR oh hui? sé4 

Se oy: hwe suh 
Ce, Ge yy ht shik, 
Grind | 

M. je mo? — 

S. ,, moo 

C. ” eMO 4 
Ground 

iM, Bh tit 

De idee ai 

Cc. ,, té? 

On the 


M. Bh Yr tit hsia’ 
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S. Bf di laung? 
fp té2 ha; FE Bh PR 


tsoi? téi? ha? 


2 +B ae ko! ch‘ien® 


kauh ‘ts‘ien 
kok, ‘ts‘in 


9 9) 


2 


99 3) 


Guard ob) y. 
M. HE {ey Ay Fe hu‘ wei‘ ti 
ping'; {Ey KN wei’ tui‘ 
S. ae {Ey Fe ‘oo’ we? ping; 
(2) we’ de’ 
Cc. ae {Ey z. FE wi wai? chi 
ping ; (2) wai? tui2 
Poe 
M. <F* shou’; 5 ee pa*shou'; 
a hu* 
S. (1) seu; (3) ‘00? 
C. (1) ‘shat ; Re 7 ‘po 
‘shat ; Bi ae dong wt? 
Guild (hall) 


M.  & cart hui‘-kuan 


we’ ‘kwen 
wui2 ‘kwtin ‘ 


+P] 39 


: 9 
Guilty 


M. «AA JE yu’ tsui‘ 


‘yeu dzoe 
Syau tsui2 


29 


99 99 
? 


Y2 
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Gun (cannon) 


AL, Kea p‘ao* 


Sv, pfaw 

C. 4, paw 
——— (fire-arms) 
AM. 38 chiang’ 
S. ,, .ts‘iang 

C. ,, ,ts‘ong 
Butt of a —— 


. $8 aE -F- ch‘iang’ t‘o!-tzit 


» 9» Siang tfauh 


: »  ots‘6ng tok, 


Trigger of a 


: 98 Es -F- ch‘iang’ chi’-tzt 


» 9, tS‘iang kyi 
; 99 ? 


ots‘ong kéi 
Barrel of a 

M. 38 fa] ch‘iang’* t‘ung® 
S i ts‘iang Skwen 


9? 
fal ots‘ong ‘tung ; 98 


4 ots‘éng shan 


—— powder 


KR bit huo® yao’ 


‘hoo yak 
‘fo yok, 


3) 99 


: 9 ? 


To fire a 
“ KK ef fang* ch‘iang’ 

»» -9y_:~«faung” ts‘iang 
7 »  », fong? ots‘dng 


Gun, to load a 


A ae cf chuang’ ch‘iang’ 
» 9, tsaung ts‘ lang 


z » 9» chong ,ts‘ong 


Hail (sb.) 
M. yi F- pao?-tzii 
S. pK Ay ping bauh 
C. 4 pok, 
ie 
AL. fp a , + hsia* pao?-tzti 
S. ye i ap lauh ping bauh 
‘5 Ai, lok, pok, 


Hair (human) 


By] 5x t‘ou?-fa® 


»» 9  deu fah 

: » 9 ot'aut fat, 
—— (of animals) 
Mf. — mao’ 
S.,, mau | 
C. ,, cmd 

Half 

M. a pan * 
S. ,, pen? 
C. , pun’ 

Halt 


M. wy {FE chan *-chu 
S. fi aT ding la? 


C. ir FE lép, ting? 
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Ham 
“ K IR huo®-t‘ui? 
» 9 ~hoo ‘te 
a yoy fo “tui 
Hammer 


M. eA -F ch‘ui?-tzti 
S. ‘BR DA laung deu 
C; ray ts‘ui 

Hand 


M. =F shou? 


S. ,, Sseu 
C. ,, ‘shau 


Lend a -—— 


M, af 1 pang’ mang? 


S »» paung maung 


C. ra By <pong cho? 
Handkerchief — 


a = a shou*-chin? 


‘seu kyung 
‘shau kan 


2? 9) 


3 
Hang 


M. AD tiao*; +h kua‘ 


S. ,, tiau’; ,, kwo’ 

C. , tis; ,, kwa 
Happen 

MM, sb yii*; Se féng’ 

S. afi GG bang? dzak; HE sang 


C. (1) yi? ; (2) fung 


M. hii ying‘ 


What has happened P 


Dis AE pe i é tsé(n)*-mo lo 


SAB We Anti G ‘yeu sa” 


bang dzak 
C. sb G 7 a WE yi? chok, 
mat, SZ? , 
What nape then P 


M. eH 7 BR hou‘- 


lai? tsé(n)*-mo yang‘ 


AR HE We “cule 
na’ nung nyi 
C. ffl PHL HF 58h at 18 
Es we ‘ko chan? shi* yii? 
chék, mat, sz? ,ni | 


Se, 9 


Harbour 
M. fs [A hai’ k‘ou’; Was A 
chiang® k‘ou® 
S. (1)‘he ‘k‘eu; (2)‘kaung ‘k‘eu 
C. (1) Shoi Shati; (2) ‘kong Shau 
—— master 
M. 3B ful 3a li® ch‘uan? t'ing? 
i: 83 » ‘li zen t‘ing 
C. fx na » shiin ching? 
‘eng t 
Hard 


S. ,,  ngang? 

C. ,, ngang?; =I shat, 
—— (difficult) 
MM. big nan? 

S. ,, nan 

C. ,, oan 
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Hardship 


u’; big nan? 
S. ,, ‘k‘oo; ,, nan’ 


C. 9 i “fy cts‘Ing 
Hat 


M, [=| -F- mao‘-tztt 


S. 4, 4, Mau? ‘ts 


C. ,, mo2* 
Hate 
M, HO hén 
S. 4, ‘ung? 
C. ,, han?; ti 544 han? nd? 
Have 
M. BR yu° 
S.,, ‘yeu 
C. ,, Syau 
Hay 
M. Be J kan? ts‘ao® 
.S. 4, 5, koen ‘ts‘au 


CA a as 
He 
M, (tb, t‘a! 
S. Ft yi 
C. {Bi sk‘ui 


Head 


ckon “ts 


M. DA t‘ou?; HS 8 nao®-tai ‘ 
S 


, deu 
C. 99 ct‘au 


@ 


Head (leader) 


M. 44 BA A, ling*-t‘ou*-jén? 


she oi » ‘ling deu nyung 
C. BA Ff a‘au muk, 
To be at the —— of 

M. ses kuan*; 45 ling* 
S. ,, ‘kwen; ,, ‘ling 

C. fit 3B =| tso? ¢t‘ai muk, 
—— ache | 

M. Nes SS WE nao*-tai‘ t‘éng? 
S. 3A Fe deu t‘ong? 


Co. Fei) ct'ati ts‘ek,t 


Healthy 
M. et -F- bi as shén'-tzti hao’; 
KF ig & hao® ching’ 


shén! 


S. y ae iy- sung ‘tl ‘hau ; 
rip Yt ‘jang tsaung? 
C. Ht ft chong” k{n? 


Heap 
MM, dE tui? 
S. 4, te 
C. 4, tui 
Hear 
M, Hi Fl t‘ing*-chien 
Ss. ,, “s t‘ing kyien’ 
C. , =, tengt kin’ 
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Hear, unable to 
M. Hs x 1= J t‘ing’ pu chien‘ 
Se a5 YA » ting ’veh kyien’ 
C. pz. Ha 48 BA cm t‘engt 
tak, ki” 
Able to 


. Bai 4h BA t‘ing’ té chien‘ 


, t‘ing tuh kyien’ 
» ‘engt tak, kin’ 


+) >? 


i oa. a 
Heart 
MM. AVA hsin! 
S. ,, sing 
CC. ,, sam 
Heat 


M. Ba jé*; (weather) K eat 
t‘ien’ jé* 

_ S. (1) nyih; (weather) (2) t‘ien 
nyih | 


C. (1) yity ; (weather) Bt m4 
yit, hé? 
Prickly 


M. Hie -F- fei*-tzu 


i be’ ts‘aung 
iE 


S. 
C. Be FBR yit, faP* 


Heaven 


oe K t‘ien! 


, tien 
: » in 
Heavy 
M. Hf chung’; yt ch‘én’? 
S ‘dzong 
Seh‘ung tT 


° ? 
C. 99 
. 
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Too heavy 


MM, Tk yt t‘ait ch‘én? 


S. ro ¥ Hf t‘uh ‘dzong 
C. Hr st BA ‘ch'ung t kwo’ 


ct‘ati 
Heel 
M. FE te i chiao® hou 4- 
kén? 
op -kyak _ 


C. ,, HAF kok, chang 


Help 

M. i Bi pang’ chu‘ 
5» 9) ~paung dzoo’ 

7 »» 99 _+~<pong cho? 


Mutual —— 
M. FH +f hsiang! pang? 
S. 4, 5, Siang paung 
C. ,, 5, Song .pong 


It yeas be helped 


sits ft: AS Any wu? nai* ho?; 
ed 7 -F- mei? fa?-tzii 
S. (2) meh fah ‘ts | 
-C. (1) Smo noi? cho 


Her 

M. Fil), t‘a’ 
S. ft yi 
Ci 1B Ui 
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ché *-li ; 


a BE 

hé*- 

uh ‘ts‘ di? 
Bak « ni shii’; We WF ani 
At; WE iE ani teng?* 


S. 
C. - 


Wait 
M. ZE i J ce tsai‘ che‘ 
rh téng® 
S. oe Fir ‘tung la 
C. EA We ia ae ‘hai ani 


shi? ‘tang 
Hide 
M. Sey ts‘ang? 
Ss. 5 i dzaung k‘aung? 
Co. SH cs‘ong andi; ih 
SH peng’ t emai 
High 
M. BI kao 
S. ,, kau 
C. ,, kd 
Fifty feet —— 
M, i= th a kao! wu® chang“ 
S. Ht. a By ‘ng dzang kau 


C. fay Te. HK kd ‘ng chong? 


Hill 
M., hy shan! 
S. ,, san 


C. ,, shan 


The top of a hill 
M. (Ly 18 shan’ ting® 


S. 4, 5, san ‘ting 
C. , 4, shan ‘tengt 
Him 


MM. 4, t‘a? 
S. Ft yi 
C. IB sk‘ui 

Hinder 


M. #85 HL lan’-tsu’; py it 


ch‘é* chou’ 


S. BEL Fi ‘tsoo taung’; fi 
AE lan dzu’ 

C. (1) dan ‘cho; BAL FF ‘cho 
chi? 


Hire (vb.) 
M. kt ku‘ 
S. ,, ‘koo 
C. ,, kw? 
His 
M. 4h, Fry ta? ti 
S. Ft ah yi kuh 
C. 1B - ‘kui ke; {Bt Ay 
Sk‘ui ti 
Hit 
M, 4 ta® 


S. ,, “tang 
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To hit the mark How much does it hold P 


M. FJ rH J ta® chung‘ lo M. AR Es Ay chuang’ to'- 


S. 4, °,, ‘tang tsong? shao® 
C., , th took Se. 295 Ba AV tsaung ‘kyi hau’ 
C. , 5 2 WE chong kés 
Hither to ni 
M. ae =a a ché*-’rh 


(aii 


, Bh tau? ‘ts’ d?? = ful fig ch‘uan? ts‘ang’ 


zen ts‘aung 


C. We ik to? cni ship | : : ‘, shiin .ts‘ong 
Hold Hole 
M. R na’ M. cA ie k‘u’-lung 
S. ba nyah 7 S. {Ip dong? 
C. iy cha C. 4 dung (or lung) 
To ——- in the hand Home | 


M. =F BARR Pf shou iy, BE chia’ 
na? cho . Ss. iE zip ok ‘li 
S. h ‘d , . 
fe 4E FF FS nyah “dze C. BE ka; FR kwai 
He is not at —— 


C. ee 
a + one ir M. Fils, ed TE Be t‘a! mei? 


To in the arms tsai* chia* 
M. Ay G pao* cho S. Ht Z 1» iE RB yi ‘veh | 
S.,, ‘bau | dze ok ‘li 

C. 4, Spd C. ip Me TE % Sk‘ui cm tsoi? 
. To —— fast Peaack 

M. + f£ wee chu‘; En AE M Bh ge chung! hou‘; 5 FR 

gis =] lao®-shih? 
a 40% elas S. (1) tsong “eu; (2) ‘Iau zeh 


C. ey EX cha ‘kan _C. (1) chung hat? ; (2) ‘1d shat, 
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Hook 
M. gh -F- kou?-tzt_ 
S. ,, keu 
C , ngau 
Hope 
M. Hy w p‘an‘* wang ; aH 
4 chih® wang* 
S. FA, po maung?; (2)tsih 
maung? 
C. (1) p‘an? mong?; (2) ‘chf 
mong? 
Without —— 


M. ed 24 =) mei” wang *-’rh 
S. 4A 53 5A m maung” deu 


Ce. Ar w cmd ‘sho mong? 
Horse 

M. KB ma*® 

S. ,, ‘mo 

C. Sma 

A : 
M— WL iB i' p‘i® ma‘ 

S. 4, 55 5, ih ptih ‘mo 

C. 4, 5) 5, Yat, pat, ‘ma 

To saddle a ——. 


M., Ti & pei‘ ma‘ 
S. Ae ,, tsaung ‘mo 
C. E ite Sshong on 
To ride a 


M. By RG ch‘? ma’ 


S. 5, 5, ji ‘mo 
ry) 9 ck‘e Sma 


He has come on horse-back 


a. fb, HB RE AC A 


shih‘ ch‘i? ma® lai? ti 
S. elas 
C. fi iy By kui Pei 


dai 
To shoe a 
M. $y ae ting’ chang® 
Oe 5 iB JA) Sh ting ‘mo 


kyak t‘ih 
C. , 5, A& tengt md k4p, 
Horseshoe 
M., his) ae ma® chang*® 
S. ,, JR) $§ ‘mo kyak t‘ih 
C. ,, We smd kép, 
Hospital - 
M. Wi Be ping’ yiian‘* 
Sn oe me bing yoen?; Be prs 


i yoen? 


C. BS fat Oh ‘kwun ; BS [Se 
cy{ yun2* 
Hostile 


M. ra ti’; ver = Jy chieh’ 


cho u? lo 
S. ,, dih 
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It is beginning to get hot 


M. <a fae Ae J jétchi lai? lo 


», Nyih ‘chi le 


3) 9 


liao? 
C. yy BR yit, ‘hei dai 
The ——— season 
M. Ht K jé* tien’ 
S. », nyih ten 
C; g » ha? ‘in 
Hour 2 
One —— 


MM, — HK Sa i tien® chung’; 
—_— a a i i hsia* chung’? 


S. (1) ih ‘tien tsong 
C. (1) yat, ‘tim chung . 


A quarter of an —— 


M. — HP i ko’ 
co » ih k‘uh 
ue) yat, kwat, 


House 


M. 5 -F- fang °-tzt 


S. 4, 5, Vvaung ‘ts 
C. ya uk, 
A thatched 

M. [J iz ts‘ao® fang? 
S EE ts‘au ok 


C. Fe ,, mat uk, 


A row of houses 


MM. — ri jz) -F- i Jiu? fang? 
tzu 


; > 
5-35 a » » ih ta? vaung 
‘ts 


C. 4, FF (or fil) iE yat, 


chong (or 1at,) uk, 
How? | 
M. “7B Bk tsé(n)*-mo 
S. fs BE na? nung 
C. BK ‘tim ; BK RR ‘tim yong?* 
—— many? 
M. Es Ay to '-shao*; Ba chi*® 
S. 3h AY ‘kyi hav? 
C; 3% Es we ‘kéi ,to .ni 
—— do you say p 
M. An poe i tsé(n)*-mo shuo* 
S. lS BE §iF ne nung wo 
Cc. Hy Ea aa We néi ‘tim 


‘kong ni 


Human 


M. AK KA jén? lei* 


S. 35 » Ar nyung le? kuh- 
C. 5, 5, cyan lu2 
—— nature 
K Pe: jén® hsing* 
» 9», hyung id 
. » os cyan sing? 
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Hundred 
A, a pai’, po’ 
S. ,, pak 
C. ,, pak, 
A —— and fifty 
M. — FU tt + i pai® wu* 
shih? 
Ss. 5, 5, 95 9, ih pak ‘ng 
zeh 
Cy 39 3 93 99 yat, pak, 
‘ng shap, 
A and five 


M. — a a At. i pai* ling? 
wué 


S. 5) 5) 99S ny ~—«sd pak ling 
‘ng 
C. yy oy «Yat, «pak, 
deng t ‘ng 
Hungry 


M. BR JY &lo 
Ss. 45 #t ngoo’ tse 
C. Ait fk °O ngo? 
I am very —— 


M. Be WR AB AB wo! 6 
hén® 
Sp» FEHR 0g00 ng00 


juh tse 
C.. «3 HF- Ait fk ‘go ‘hé td 
ngo* 
Hurry 
M. iG ee ~ 1G chi? 
mang? 
S. (1) maung; (2) kyih maung 


C. WA %. cp‘an kap, 


Don’t hurry 
M. xl AC; pieh? mang? 

S. YA BB. an ’veh iau’ maung 
C. iy %. Smai kap, 


You are in too much of a—— 


M. Hf Fe Be Toni® tai‘ 


chi? lo 
S. {ee ro ¥ ~. zt nong> t‘uh 
kyih tse 


C. PX Se Wa BA nd 


sam kap, kwo’* .t‘aui 


——- up 


M, bf bf k‘uai‘ k‘uai‘ 
ee ua k‘wa? ‘tien 
, AD BR) fa? oti ds. 
Husband 
M. HER chang‘-fu'; BY J 
nan?-jén? 
S. (1)Sdzang foo; (2)nen nyung 
C. (1) ching? fii; (2) mdm 
cyan* 
—— and wife 
. Fe FE fu chi! 
foo ts‘i 
| fa tsfai 


99 9 


: ” 
Hut 
M, AH p‘éng? 

S. ,, bang; sy ER ‘siau ok 


C. FR Att 
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Ice : 
M, pK ping’ 

S. 4, ping 

C. ,, ping; = stit, 

The —— is melting 
AM, bK AY: y ping’ hua* lo 
S.,, KE #t ping yang tse 


C. ,, (or 3) Bn AV, ping 
(or siit,) yung fa? 
If | 
M. HE FE jot shiht; HY jo' 
S. ,, 5, zak 2; AD $e zu 
zak 
C. (2) yok; 


But —— 
MM. i 5 t‘ang® jo* 

S. 4, », ‘tfaung zak 
C. ,, 5, ‘tong yok, 


Ignorant 


AM. 48 4Qf wu? chih’ 


ddr 


S. 45 alk m suh; 77] (BE 7 


veh Shyau tuh 


Ce 3 a emo chi ; AT Fa 


anh ‘mo kin’ shik, 


Ill | 
M. FR Jy ping‘ lo; AS Wi 
yu® ping* 
S. He Wii sang bing’; (2) ‘yeu 
bing? 
C. Wii peng? + 
Dangerously —— 


M. i Ay Fil eS ping’ ti li*- 


hai‘ 
S. He Wi ‘dzong bing’ 
C. Wi ae 1 peng? sham? 


cngal 


Are you ——? 


M. iy AR Hi pe ni yu’ ping* 
mo 
S. 1 99 39 99 nong ‘y eu 


bing mo 
C. ty sf. AT PF snéi ‘yaui 
peng? t Smo a? 
Important 
M, 5B. Ex yao *-chin® 
S. ,, 5, law Skyung 
C. Ex BB. ‘kan yi? 
Impossible | 
M, fit Ae FX tso* pu té 
SS. ,; YA} Ae an tsoo® ’veh 
le kuh 


C. ys HE pat, nang ; (1) tse 
pat, tak, 
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Imprison 


M. +H AE Be al ya’ tsai* 


chien’ li; [A] gu ys 


ch‘iu? chi lai 

S. Wer Be seu kan ; Be tz 
he kan ‘chi le 

C. A AN Be k‘wan’ yap, 


kam; He BE shai kdm 
In 


AT, TE tsai‘*; , li? 
S. ,, ‘dze; ,, i 
C. ,, tsor 


Come 
AM. 36 AE chin! lai 

S. 5, 5, tsing? Je 

C. A ig yap, <lai 

—— the room 
M. 4E 23 Es tsai* wu! li 

S. » 97. dze ok ‘li 

C. ZE ia pee tsoi? ong * ‘lui 


Inch 


MM, wT ts‘un‘ 


S. ,, ts‘ung? 
C. ,, ts‘tin’ 


Include 


MM. Sit lien’; a AE Ay pao! 


tsai‘ nei‘ 
S, (1) lien ; 73) + pau kwah 
C. (1) din; (2) ,p4d tsoi noi; 
pau k ‘tit, 


Including the children 


M. Si JZ -F- lien? hai’-tzii 
S. 4, ay [F] lien ‘Ssiau noen 
C. , HE ME BC 1F 
din «mai ,ti sai? »man ‘tsai 
Increase 
M. mm sap chia! tséng’; ras 
tien? 
S. Her mi tsung ka; (2) t‘ien 
C. (1) ka ,tsang 
The price increases daily 


M. FB SEK KR Fe chia 


ch‘ien tien’ t‘ien' chang® 
S. FR E— A AK—H 
oa ih nyih doo’ ih nyih 


H & ‘al yat, yaty 


He ka’ 
Indistinct 
MM. x fi Ae pu ch‘ing* ch‘u 
AY Qj 5s 3K ‘veh ts‘ing saung 
C. fiz. 2 aK am .ts‘ing ‘ch‘o 

Indoors 

M. TE BR pet tsai* chia? li; 

4E ea DA tsai‘ 11°-t‘ou 

S. (1) Sdze ka ‘li; (2) Sdze ‘li deu 
C. (1) tsoi kA Sui 

Infectious 

M. - ge AY ch‘uan? jan ti 


be. fg 4. dzen Snyien kuh 
C. 4 4 OBE chitin Syim ke? 
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Inform 
M. = 3 kao* su‘; 


chih? hui‘ 
S. (1) kau’? soo’; (2) ts we 
C. (1) kd? sd? 


Injure 
M, EF hai‘; is shang’; +H 


45 sun® shang’ 


S. (1) ‘e?; (2) saung ; (3) sung? 


saung 
C. (1) hoi?; (2) shéng ; (3) ‘siin 
shong 


Ink 
M. As IK mo‘ shui®; (Indian 
———) ie mo‘ 
S. (1) muh ‘s; (2) muh 
C. (1) mak, ‘shui; (2) mak, 


Inland 

MM. py Bh nei‘ ti’ 
S. 4, 4 ned? 
C. ,, 4, noi téi2 

Inn 


M. J§ tien‘; Ze JE k‘o*-tien ‘ 


S. ” tien’; ”» 99 k‘ak tien’ 
C. ” tim? ; ”» 9 hak, tim? 


Innocent 
M. ed y= JE mei’ yu? tsui‘ 
S. $i. JE an m ‘dzoe kuh 


C. 99 99 cmd tsui2 


Insane 
M. Tia y feng’ lo 
S. isd ts‘ 
C. ie tin 


M. Pid, -F- feng'-t2ii 
S. ee ,, ts‘ ‘ts 
C. ie AK tin cyan 
Inside © | 
M. AE EB BA tsai‘ li*-t'ou 
S. Fig. fia la i hyang? 
C. TE ” DA tsoi lui <t‘au 
Instead 
- 4R tai‘; A ti* | 
a ES? og tT 
; » to; ,, tai’; t‘ai?-toi2 
Insult (sb.) 


MM. By i ma" hua‘t; He 4 
ch‘i 1 fy 
S. (1) mo’ wo’ 
C. (2) qhéi fi? 
) (vb). . = 
M. | =" ma‘; 1B JB. ling? ju* 
S. ,, mo’; Hy », chi zok 
C. (2) ding yuk,; 3 FR sat 
yuk, 
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Insure against fire 


= idan ian 


peo ‘hoo Shyien 
‘po ‘fo Shim 


3) 33 


; ” mo” 
Intelligent 
M. BA Fy ming” pai ; A BA 
ts‘ung’ ming 
S. (1) ming bak; (2) ts‘ong 
ming 
C. (2) .ts‘ung «ming 
Intend, Intention 
M. ARE AB yo it soit; 9 
nn ting* chih* 
S. (1) yeu ? 9; BE iaw; 7H 
‘siang 
C. (1) fyati yP s2?; i EX FF 
Hy lap, yf nae SZ? 


Interfere 
“et : 
M. Wet ai*; +i 2 ch‘a* tsui® 
S. 4 nge’;,, 4, ts‘ah ‘ts 


C.(2) chp, ‘tsui; 
ch‘ap, ‘shat 


To —— with custom 
M. Prep 5G yal 4R ai* cho 
féng? su 
S45, 9 oy ~Sg NGO? dzak 
fong dzok 
Ce x: i ngoi? 
chok, fung tsuk, 
Interpret | 
- Ke 3 fan! . 
sf yy: tan ak 
: » » ¢f4n_ yik,; (orally) 


434 2 cch‘iin wa?* 


i 


Interpreter 


M. 1h a= EB fan’-if kuan!; 
34 Ls t‘ung? shih ; i 
aw AY ch‘uan?-hua‘ ti 


S. (1) fan yuh kwen; (2) t‘ong-2 
C. (1) fan yik, kwin ; (2) ‘ung 
sz?; (3) -ch‘tin w4?* 


Interrupt 


M. tee) BEL lan? tsu®; BA HE 


tsu® chu‘ 


S. ne ait kak ‘doen ; SH. feat 


‘tsoo Sdoen 
C. (1) d4n Scho; (2) ‘cho chii? 
——— (in speech) 
- +i [J ch‘a‘ k‘ou? 
» >», tS‘ah Sk‘eu 
; » 9, chp, Shat 
Into 
M. ie le: TE tsai‘ nei‘ 
S. ‘ji 


G A yap; A\ fy yap, noi? 


To go —— the inn 


M, SFE JE pe + chin* tien ‘ 


ore ch‘ii 4 
S. 8) B&H JE BE de tm 


k‘ak tien?’ ‘li chi? 


C. AN J5 yap, tim? 


Invade 


M. A= 4c ch‘in’ chan‘ 


Se 5 AL ts‘ing ‘van 
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Invent 


MM. Fl ie ch‘uang‘ tsao‘* 


tsuang ‘zau 


99 93 


4 ch‘ong? tsok, ; hes 


ill ‘ch‘f ch‘ong? 
To —— a new method 


M. 78 or OOK 


hsiang® ch‘u! hsin! fa?-tzti 
lai 
S. (1) ‘siang ts‘eh sing fah ‘ts le 


C.F EN Hr Ae 


‘séng ch‘ut, san fat, ‘tsz 
dai 
Invite | 
M. an ch‘ing® 
S. ,, ‘ts‘ing 
C. ,, ‘tsengt 


Invoice 


M., # ie huo* tan 


S. ‘,, hoo? tan 


C. fe & ie doi fo’ ,tan 


Tron’ 

M. $8 tien’ 
S. 4, th 
Cex gy ANG, 


Island 


M. sd > hai® tao 


She Stau 
Shoi ‘td 


9? 9) 
- cass 


CHINA I 


It 


M. Fb, t‘a'; for 


— 


things use 435 ché* (this) 
or Ff} na‘ (that) 

S. Ft yi; $ AS d? kuh (this); 
4ft AN i kuh (that) 

C. IB kui 


inanimate 


Jam 
M. Hat a F t‘'ang’ kuo®-tzii 
S a daung tsiang? _ 
Ce % Le ct‘ong ‘kwo 
January | 
M. jE Al chéng*‘ yiieh‘ 
S. 5 5, tsungnyoeh . 
C. Ha WE A eying ching yiit, 
Japan 


. H i. a jih* pén® kuo? 
r 5 zeh ‘Pung kok 
5 9 ony ogg, *YAty Spin kwok, 


Japanese 
“ i ‘a KN jih* pén® jén? 
,», zeh Spung hyung 


: oy, YAty Spin cyan 


Jetty 

M. hia BB ma. *-t‘ou 
ay 5 » ‘mo deu 
C. B&B Sma <t‘au * 
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JEOw 


0 TK K yw? t‘ai‘ jén? 


» 95 :~Yeu ta’ nyung 
a yoy eat tA? cyan 
Join 
M. Hf > lien*ho?; #& chieh’; 
ys SH hsiang? lien? 


S. (1) lien keh; (2) kyih; i 
ts‘eu 


C. (1) diin hop, 5 (2) tsip.; (3) 
song <fn 


a (fit together) 
A, Mh tuit 
- §, te’; as ts‘eu 

Co 59 TRE; Ff & ping? hop, 
Journey 
M. AE lu‘ ch‘éng’; eI 

(vb.) Fo BS tsou® 


Ss. (1 ee dzung; (2) dau’;(vb.) 


(3) ‘tseu loo” 
C. (1) 10? .ch‘ing ; (vb.) ‘tsati 16? 


Jug 

M. at hu’; ee -F- kuan‘-tzu 
ey, “OOR: 4s BB kwen? deu 
C. A= 4] £yf ep‘eng * 


July 


M. + A chi! yiteh* 


S. ,, 4, ts‘ih nyoeh 


C. cra + Al ying ts‘at, yiit, 


June 
+ Al liu‘ ytieh * 
S. ,, 5, lok nyoeh . 
C. Ha. m5 A ying luk, yiit, 
Justice 
M. AX $A kung" tao; HH 1i° 
S. , 5, kong dau; ,, ‘li 
C. 5 5, kung to? 


Keep 
M. eH liu? ; ¥- ts‘un?; + 
shou® 
S. (1) lieu ; (2) dzung ; (3) ‘seu 
C a 1) dati; (2) cts‘tin; (3) ‘shat 
oe 
u “Se k‘an‘ shou’ 
5» » Koen ‘seu 
2 » 9 bon ‘shat 


Kettle 


iM. IK at shui® hu? 
S. 4, 9). 8 ‘00; i) -F- tiaw’ 
‘ts 
C. Gis <po 
Key 
M. fia RL yao‘ ch‘ih eat 


yao‘ shih) 
S. 4, 5, yak dz 


C. oR »» ‘SO shi 


Kick 
M. ne ti} 
S. ,, th 


C. ,, t’ek,t 
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Kill 
M. FE sha’ 


S. ,, sah 

C. FT Bl ‘ta ‘sz; AY shat, 
Kind (adj.) 

M. HF- hao’; ; 7A Fl wén'-ho? 

Oe 233 mM ‘hau sing 

C. ,, 4 ‘cho sam; BR AVA 
‘yay sam 

(sb.) 
A. EI ea lei* yang * 

S. yi FI ‘tsong le’; Ve yang” 
C. RR yong’; FA hue 

Every ——*® 


M. AR ARR yang * yang‘; 4 AR 
ko‘ yang‘ 
S. (2) kauh yang’ 


C. (1) yéng? yong?; (2) kok, 


yong? 


The same —— 


M. — 1B Ay i’ yang‘ ti 


ea: eS A® ih yang? kub 
C. 4, 5, yat, yong? 

King 

M. # = chin’ chu’; =F 


wang? 
S. (1) kyuin ‘tsu; (2) waung 
C. (1) .kwan ‘chii; (2) wong 


305 


The King of England 


MH A OE tat ying’ 


chiin! chu® 


Sit el So ae ing kok 


waung iP 


CRRA AA 
tai? .ying eA (ai? .kwan 
“chii 


Kingdom 
M,. [a] kuo? 


S. kok 
kwok, 


99 


99 


Kitchen 


M, ay i ch‘u? are 


S. 4, 4, dzu vaung; A tsaw’ 
Cc 


Knee 


M, We Tz a =) po?’ léng? 


kai‘ ’rh 
S. ies fe 3B sih men deu 
‘ DB sat, <t‘au * 


” ech‘ u <fong* 


99 


Knife 
MM. JJ -F- tao!-tzui 
: tau ‘ts 


99 ” 


» td; DI FF ad ‘tsai 
The handle of a 
M. JJ -F- +5, tao’-tzti pa‘ 

| MK tau ping? 


tO peng’ t — 


C. 


99 


Z2 
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.. Knife, the edge of a 
M. JJ JJ tao! jén‘* 
S. ,, [oO tau ‘k‘eu 
C. 4, 5, td Shau 

Knock 


M. 4 ta® 

S. ,, ‘tang 

C. ,, tA; FA pak, 
To —— at a door 

MM. Ev PA ch‘iao? mén? 
. yy) y:~S CRU MuNG 
C. Fn , k‘at? mun 


Knot 
M. ar = k‘u(n)® ’rh; I5, pe 
ko!-ta 

S. GE -F kyih ts 

C. #8 itt; SE BA kit, dat 
Know 

M. 5 14 chih’ tao 

S. He 73: Shyau tuh; rE ‘tong 

C. a lj echf to 

How do you ——-P 


M. T 7E BE RA SEL i 


tsé(n)®-mo chih?-tao ‘ 


S. HB BE BE 4 none’ 


na? nung ‘Shyau tuh 
C. yr EUs] ri ‘néi Stim chi 


To Chinese 


M, er rH 3] ie hui‘ chung’ 


kuo? hua‘ 


nod er A ES ag we’ tsong 


kok wo” 
C. aut fat 4h shik, ong wa2* 
Do you —-— himP 
M. Yi BA BP Ait, BE ni jen‘ 
shih‘ t‘a’ mo 
S. BR [oy ah Fe FF nong? 
a nyung? tuh yi 
C. Ps aie TE AE ak WE sei 


shik, Sk‘ui <m shik, ,ni 
Label 


A, I -F- t‘ieh'-tzti; ja -F- 


p‘ai2-tzit 


iS. 33 5A t‘ih deu ; 4 1% 
ts‘ien diau 

C. BE, BE ho? eat fchf; 
Be #2 cho epfa; ys t'fp, 


Labour 
M. TL kung'; =F. ‘L shou® 
kung* 
ye B Fe kong foo; HE iA 
sang weh 


C. (1) kung; (2) ‘shau kung. 
Lack 


M. AS mei’? yu*; ER 


ch'tieh*; Ay shao®; 75] 
tuan® 

S. (2) ch‘oeh; (3) ‘sau ; ER 
Ay ch‘oeh ‘sau 


C. (3) ‘shit; FR him’; A kt 


pat, tsuk, 
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There is alack of everything 


M. $f BE HH A shel 


mo tou! mei® yu’ 


S. +R +5 YA ay yang yang 


veh kew’ 


C. Ae 1 xX yi yong? yong? 


pat, tsuk, 
Lake 
M. YR hu? 
S. ,, woo 
C. 4, cw 
Lamb 
M. >F. Eo yang” bot 
S. 4, yang kau 
C. ,, 4, yong kd; a eo 
{F amin .yong ‘sai 
Lame 
M. is ch‘iieh? 


S. +r Jl zeh kyak 

C. UR ., pai kok, 

A —— person ; 
M, fie -F- ch‘tieh'-tzi 


S. Ar ji 4» zeh kyak kuh 
C. Be r K pai kok, cyan 


Lamp 
M. WRF téng? 
S. ,, tung 


C. ,, lang 


Lamp, to light a 


us Ee] IRE tien® téng’ 


» 9», ‘tien tung 
z » 9 ‘tim otang 
Land (sb.) 
M. Bh ti‘ 
Ss. ; dr 
C. ,, tée 
By —— 
i FA Be han‘ lu‘ 
“‘oen loo” 


4 Bie 46 Io?; Hy e ye 
§ yat? luk, 10? hur | 
Language 
MM. ae hua‘ 
S. 4, Wo’ 
C. Be FF shiit, wi? 
Large — 
M. k ta‘ 
S. ,, doo’, da’ 
C. ,, tai? 
Last (adj.) 
M. HE mo’; He FB AY mo' 
wei® ti 


S. (1) meh ; rN HK Jy meh 


meh liau 


_ oC. Wy B shau ,méi (or £méi) 


—— night 
M. HE HK, tso? wan® 
S24, FRE dzok ye? 


C. ,, Jf tsok, ‘man 
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Last month — 
MM, * FA shang‘ yiieh* 


+ 5) ogy “ZaUNg Nyoeh 


Ce I A Al sin ko? yiit, 
—— year 

M, == aE ch‘ii* nien? 

S. 46 5, jeu nyien 


C. + » hur nin; 4 cE 


kati2 anin 


time 
mM. ER 
Ds. 53 fr] ‘zaung we 


C. AE AB HE sin ko’ chéng” 


The month before 
M. By A ch‘ien? yiieh* 


cM 4 


shang* tz‘t 


S. 4, 5, zien nyoeh 
C. ” AB Al cts ‘in ko’ ylit, 
Late 
M, Sie wan’: 3EE ch‘ih? 
5, dz 


S. ia an’; 
C. (2) ch‘f; hs man? 


He came too —— 


ae Tet ban 


lai? ti t‘ai* wan? lo 


S. Ft OK FM 


‘ts t‘uh an? 


C. {Bi Bg 744 5H {k‘ui dai tak, 


ech‘f 


yi le 
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It is late 
M. K BK y t‘ien! wan® lo 
S. ye Fir # an’ la’ tse 
C. 1% Ve ye? lok, 
Laugh 
M. 46 hsiao‘4 
S. ,, siau’ 
C. ,, sie 
Laundry 
M. - KK FF hsi® i? gas 
tE < si i tsauh 
Ci ig JE ‘sai .yi t{im’ 
Law 


M. HE PAl wt i; AE HE a’ 

3 - fa; - a wang” fa 

S. (1) lih 1; BE #E fab lin; 
1 kok fah 

C. (1) lut, lai?; (2) lut, fat, 

To infringe the 


= AL 7 fan‘ fa® 


> g:~SC Wan fah 
ms »  », fan? fat, 


To go to —— 


. J E BF rs ta® kuan! ssti 
‘tang kwen s 
“4 kwtin sz 


> >) 39 


2 any 
Military 
M. i } chiin’ fa§ 
S. 4, 5, kyuin fah 
Co »» Kwan fat, 


9 
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Lay 

M, Vie fang’; +P ko* 
S. ,, faung?; ,, kauh 
C. ,, fong? 


To —— down 


i Vi4 Pp fang’ hsia * 


2¢ 
» g faung? “a 


: » », fong? a 
Lazy 
M. ye ts lan® to 
S. ,, 5, ‘lan doo’ 
C. ,, 5, lan to? 
Lead (metal) 
M. gy ch‘ien! 
.S. ,, kan 
C. ,, cyiin 
—— pencil 
gy is ch‘ien’ pi 
» . 9, Kan pih 
S » 9 eyiin pat, 
Lead (vb) 
M. 4H ling® 
S. ,, ‘ling 


C. a tai? 
To —— a horse | 


M. Hit By a! 


? 
eras ‘mo- 


| : gage 2A sm ; a] i 


‘yan ‘mi 


To lead troops 3 
M. Fe Fe tai* ping’ 

S. 4, 5, ta? ping 

C. 4 5, tai? ping 
Lean 

To —— against (or upon) 
M. we k‘ao* 


Learn 

M. ay hsiieh? 
S. ,, ‘auh 

C. ,, hok, 


—— (hear) 
M. Bai ‘= aie t‘ing’-chien 
shuo’ 
‘ing kyien’ 
seh 
tfengt kin? 


S. > 99 +P] 


C. bP) ” 
Leather 


M, ya -F- Direu; ie pi? 
S. (2) bi 
C. (2) ep‘éi 


Leave (vb.) 

M1. iE 2; Be BA? kai 
S. 2 che “44- -4. deke 
—C. ,, déi;,, 4, déi hoi 
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To leave behind 


= wy Pp liu? hsia 


» 95, dieu “au 

: yy ogg_~—sLat?: A? 
To —— home 
M. BE BE li? chia’ 
S. 5, 4, likya 

C. ,, 4, déi ka 
(sb.) | 
M. TK chia‘ 

S. ,, kya? 

Ce je ka? 

To ask for —— 
M. = TR kao* chia‘ 
S. 4, 4, Kau’ kya’ 
C. ,, 35, ko k& 
To grant —— 


- HE TR chun® chia‘ 


» 9, tsung kya? 
“i »» 9) chun k@& 


—— expired 


7 TER i chia‘ man? 


kya? ‘men 
ka’ Smun 
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; on hh 
Left (adj.) 
M. FE tso® 

S. ,, tsi 

C. ,, ‘“tso 
Leg , 
iM, RB t‘ui® : 

S. , ‘te 

C. FRI kok; jy BB ‘sti ‘ui 


To break one’s leg 


Mth FRB ché? (shé?) t‘ui 


Cee 
» 5 zeh Stfe 


: » fot FRI chit, ‘tin kok, 


Lemon 
M. a Ak hsiang? t‘ao? 


S. yes fe ning mung 


C. ,, 4, ching (mung 
Lend 
M., fief chieh* AE iq chieh‘ kei® 
S. ,,  tsia? 
C. ,, tse 
Length 
vc fe a ch‘ang’” tuan® 
» yy Gzang Stoen 
a », ech‘éng 
What is the P 


M. fe Es Ay ch‘ang’to’-shao® 
S. 3% AY fe ‘kyi hau’ dzang 
C. AR HE WE svat kei 


cch‘6ng ,ni 
Less 
M, Ap shao® 
S. ,, sau 
C. ,, ‘shi 
—— than that 


M. kb Bh Ay pi® na‘-ko 


shao® 


> ihe Ht AS », ‘piikuh sau 
C. Ap sh ay AR ‘sh{a kwo? 


ko ko’ 
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. The less the better 


M, tis Ay AK RF- ytieh‘ shao® 


_ ytieh‘ hao’ 
S. ” ” ” ”? yoeh _ Sau 
yoeh Shau 
C. ” ” ” ” ylit, ‘shia 
yiit, ‘hd 
Let 
—— him do it 


MM. FH Fi, EE yu’ t‘a’ tso* 
S. an (Ft iit nyang? yi tsoo” 
C. EY 4H 1B $i cyaul tak, 
kui tsd? 
—— him go 
M. « fib, fang‘ t‘a 
(Ft == faung yi chr? 
1B pl fong? ‘k‘ui JA ; 
EA 7 1B & vat tak, 
k‘ui hui’ 
—— me see 
M. a = 57 Ag kei®. wo® k‘an‘ 
S. an 6 Ag nyang’‘ngoo 


k‘oen’ k‘oen’ 
C. AGA BF ‘péi ngo ‘ai 


—— me pass 


M. HH FE 3B HK jang* wo? 


kuo‘ ch‘ti4 
S. a9 19 9 9 nyang” “ngoo 
koo’ chi? 
C. ,, ” yong? "ngo 
kwo? hui? 
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Letter 


iM, 15 hsin * 
Sa. 3 


MM. — $} 45 i féng’ hsin* 


S. 5, 55. 9, ih fong sing? 
C. 4, 9 9 ~yat, fung sun’. 
To send a 


2 mr 4 hoin4 
M. 3% {FB sung* hsin 


S. a , ky? sing’ 
ké? sun’ 


”? 


Lichee | 


_ $A, Hi it chih’ 


‘li ts 
lai? ,chf 


9) 2? 


7 9? +P 
Lie (sb.) 
M. Ti in chia® hua‘; at ae 
huang® hua‘ 
S. (1) ‘ka wo’; (2) Shwaung wo” 


CH FR se we; REF 


‘fong cyin 
To tella 


M. Hy afi 82! huang® 


S. at » soeh chwaung 


Cc. ai K A ‘kong tai? wa? 
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Lie (vb.) 

M. a t‘ang’; BA wo* 
S. AP k‘wung? 
C. Aall fan’; (2) ngo2 


To —— down 

M, i Tp t‘ang® hsia‘ 
- S, HA Pp = k‘wung “‘au chi? 
C Ball Ve fan? lok;; HEE TL 


emin hé? 


Lieutenant 
M. + Kh ch‘ien’ tsung®; (He 
for it tut chin’ 
chung! wei‘ 
AY (1) tsien ‘song; (2) lok 
yuin tsong wel 
C “ {is ‘shat péi?; (2) luk, 


od 
ckwan .chung wai 


Second —— 
M. (ae gi Ay Ey lu‘ chtin? 
shao® wei ¢ 
S. ” ” ry) lok kyuin 
‘sau wei 
C. 4, 45 59~—5ys Duk (wan 
shiw’ wai? 
Life 
M. Pe a hsing‘ ming‘; ay 
ming‘ 
S. 4, 4, sing’? ming? 
C. ,, 4, sing? ming?; HE 


nT shang ming? 


To risk one’s life 
M. t# iT p‘in? ming‘ 


S. 5, 5, p‘ing ming? 
C. ,, 5, pin? meng@t 
Lift 


BE At AK na? chi lai 
S. 4, 95 5, nau ‘chile; +8 
de ; FA ‘kyui 
C. Fh #8 ch'du ‘hei; BE ED 
chap, ‘héi 
To a stone 


M. & Ht 7 BA AE na? ch‘i 


> ie ou lai 


S. 8. #4 BA Ae ‘kyui 


‘chi a Z. le 
C. Hh +7 Ay 5A Bg ch‘at 
‘héi shek,t .t‘au lai 
Light (adj.) 
M. (weight) iam ch‘ing’; (colour) 
. R, tan‘ 
S. (1) chung ; (2) ‘dan 
C. (1) ,heng; (2) tam? 
Like 
M, mn Aad ie t‘ung?; — #8 
i' yang‘ 
S. § ‘ziang ; (1) zu dong; (2) 
ih yang 
C. Ay) St‘sz 
Very —— 


a Hy- ve hao® hsiang * 


¢ 
»  » ‘hau ‘ziang 


: - Ay) ‘hd Sts‘z 
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’ Do you like it P 
M. By xX Boy ai‘ pu ai‘ 


S. fe HF RS 


nong? ‘hau hwen ‘hyidi’ kuh 


0. Os ois EOE FH HE OE 
“nei chung y? am chung 
y? ni 


Limb 


M. 5-4 chih? 
S 


» ts 


Limit 


M, Be hsien*; b- chieh‘* 


S. ,, ‘an; KR ka? ‘an? 


C. ,, hdn?; (2)kAP; kA?-hdn? 
Line 

M. ya hsien* 

De. 43 sien’ 


CC. ,, sim; FF chong — 
To draw a —— 
M., = — ME] hua‘ i tao‘ 


S. bis vA wo” kung sien’ 
Cc. — 1 sh wak, yat, 


t ‘f Ud 
ct ‘fu sin’ 
Lip 


M. ig! B tsui® ch'un* 


» 9» ‘ts zung 


C. os Ke ‘hau. shun 


List 
M. iis Bot ch‘ing’ tan’; E 
tan'-tzii 
S. (1) ts‘ing tan; (2) tan ‘ts 


C; | x muk, luk;; 1% A 


ct‘f muk, 


—- of names 


- Zs Fa ming? tan' 


ming tan 
eming tan 


9) 2) 


: 9 3> 
Listen 


M. He t‘ing’ 
S. 4, ting 
Cc. ,, tengt 
Little | 
M. (size) /Jy hsiao®; 
Ay shao*® 
S. (1). ‘siau ; (2) ‘sau 
—C (size) aH sai? ; ap ‘siti 5 


cauantiy) Ap shit? 


(quantity) 


A —— 
M. — Bi J i tie(n)* ’rh 
oR 3 HK ih ‘tien ‘tien 
Ci. HER yat, oti 

A —— better | 
M. Wf Ye Be hao’ hsie(h)? ‘rh 
S. , — Eas ‘hau ih ‘tien | 
C. WAY chd oti 
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Wait a little 


M. Se — Be bp teng? i 


hu(i)* rh 


Soy 53 BK ‘tung ih hyih 
Cea ify “tang yat, th& 
Live 


chu‘ 
S. (1) weh; (3) dzw 
C. (1) wit, ; (2) shang; (3) chi? 


Where do you —— P 


M. TE ZE AR BR chu tsai ‘ 


na’-li 


 s. $ AE Hie AIS BE nong 


dzu? la? “a li 


C. Hy r 3 OE WE ‘néi 


chi? pin shit ni 


He won’t —— 


M. 4th Ta aS J t‘a' huo? 


pu liao® 


Ss. TH Zi fe weh ’veh dzang 
C. {B 3 Wr BU, sk‘ui pit, ‘sz 
Lively 
M. BR FF k‘uait huo 
as pala yee weh p‘eh 


” yy wut, Pp ‘ut, 


— Load (vb.) 


M. i chuang’; 2 tsai‘ 


S. ” tsaung ; ” tse’ 
C. ”? chong ; ; FP tsor 


M. 7 hot; AE sheng’; FE 


To load a cart 
- ae 12 = chuang? ch‘é! 
» 9» tsaung ts‘o 
c » 9» chong .ch‘e 
To —— a ship 
M. P24 ful tsai* ch‘uan ?* 
S. , tse? zen - 
C. ag 14 Hs Be ful «chong fo’ 
lok, Aan 
To —— a gun 


M. 2% 3 chuang? ch‘iang’ 
S. , 5, tsaung ts‘iang 
C.) 3% FB ver yok 
lok, ,ts‘6ng 
(sb.) 
M. (animal) ER -¥- to*-tzit ; 
(man) Jk -F- t‘iao’-tzii 
Ss. i=} -F- tan’ ‘ts 
C. ,, (,,) tam? (‘tsz) 
Local 
8 AX Bh pén® ti* 


” ” bung di? 
c 99 ” Spun téi2 


—- officials 


= ih F's FS ti*-fang kuan’ 


di? faung kwen 


bP] 99 oy) 


o. 9” 99 9 téi2 ong ckwun 
Lock (sb.) 

—— (of a door) 
M. | so® 

S. ‘soo 
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Lock (of a canal) 


M. el cha? 
S. 4, zah 
C. ” tsap, 


(vb.) —— the door 


M. | ip FA so® shang‘ mén? 
S. 


FA ‘soo mung 


Locomotive 


M. — 5 hn huo’ ch‘é! t‘ou? 


» ~~ gy.:s HOO ts‘o deu 
: ye) 399 99 “fo ch‘e ct aul 


Log 
M. — JMS (or BB) FR i ken’ 
(or k‘uai*) mu‘ 
BB ih 


S. — HR (or SH) AR 


kung (or kw‘e’) mok deu 


C. IX BA muky aii 


Long 

M. fe ch‘ang? 

S. ,, dzang 

C. ,, ch‘dong 

Twenty feet 

iM, ai a f liang® chang 
ch‘ang’ 

S. 4 4  » lang dzang 
dzang 

C. 4 5 » ‘léng chéng? 

ch‘6ng 


It is a very long way 


Ms be FE SH tact ‘rh 


en yiian® 

S. ib fe Zn ee juh dzang 
~ kuh a 

C. FE SR BK chd Spun 1 

A —— time | 
M. x Fe kung! fu’ ta‘ 
S. — JFK HA ih doo? hyih | 
C. HF- oy ‘ho noi? 


Look 

M. AE k‘an ‘; 
S. ,, k‘oen’ 
C. Bie ‘t‘ai 
—— for 

M. Fe chao$; Ez hsiin? 
S. (2) zing 

C. 78 ‘wan ; (2) <ts‘am 


Be ch‘iao? 


—— after 
M. if kuan*; ff 7 chao* 
kuan$ 
S. , ‘kwen; ,,  ,,  tsau’ 
‘kwen 
C. BA AE kwi? chii?; 4] 3H 
ta S1éi 
Loose 
M. 2A sung’; fz BA chieh® 
k‘ai? 
S. , song; , 4, ‘kak‘e 


C. ,, sung; ,, za “kai lat, 
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Loot (vb.) 


- 5/2 FE ch‘iang® to? 


‘ts‘iang tuh 


9 33 


2 “s ‘ts‘Ong tiit, 
(sb.) 
M. P& Ay Be Pa chiang? ti 
tung !-hsi 
G 4s py Hy ‘ts‘iang 
dzak kuh meh 2 
‘5 ¥e Fad py “ts‘Ong tiity 
<chf mat, 
Lose 


M. F tiv';- FE shih? 


AY - ity seh t‘eh 
C. (2) shat,; fiz. FA am kin? 


To —— hope 

M. - 4 shih’ wang‘ 
S. 4, 4, seh maung’ 
C. ,,  ;, shat, mong? 


To —— ‘face’ 
M. Z igs tiu’ lien® 

‘S. THE 4a [Ey 4L m mien? ‘k‘ong 
C. F Jig 264 lim?; K Ie 


shat, lfm? 

To —— time 
M. gi Me t- fe tan? wu‘ 
kung? fu? 
toy » 5, tan kauh 
kong foo 


C. FE WE shat, shi 


To lose one’s way 


M. E pie Jy tsou® ts‘o4 lo 
S. 3% Ha mi loo? 
C. - ,» shat, lo? 


Loss 
To suffer —— 


- HZ a ch‘ih! k‘uei! 


»  chuh kw‘e 
7s s », Shau? .k‘wai 


Louse 


M. WF shib-e2t ” 


S.., seh 
C. ,, shat,; nA tity shat, ‘na 
Low 
M. UK ti'; 7A ai®; |v hsia‘* 
Se 45 1G ay “ake 4, “al 
C. ,, ai; ,, ‘ais. ., ha 
The wall is 


M, He iE ch‘iang? ai® 

Si ,, 5H aie ziang deu ti 
OM FE cts‘6ng ‘ai 
—— ground 

M. vs eh wa! ti‘ 

S. JG ,, tia? 

C. , «5, tai té? 


—— class 


: ?p oe hsia* téng® 


Ce ¢ 
” ” au tung 


rs » ba tang 
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Machine 

M. #8 BE chi? chi’ 
Ss yy 5, kyi ch? 
C. 4 4, kéi hér 
Mad 


M. YR JY feng lo 
S. By EF fah ts‘ 
C; bre din; AF <k‘wong 


M. Pra 3) feng’ kou® 
S. AR » zia Skeu 
C. aa », ¢tin ‘kat 


Made 
— of wood 
MFR 3A A AY mu'-t'ou 
tso‘ ti 
S. 9 9 9 4 mok deu 
tsoo’ kuh 
C. ,, ft OBE muk, ts? ké& 
Magazine 
Powder 


. Xx ba Bh huo®-yao* chii? 


5» 9, ‘hoo yak jok 
i » 9 9 ‘fo yok, kuk, 
Magistrate 
District —— 
M. FR AS chih? tsient; Jaf 
ER chih! shih‘ 
S. 4, 4, ts yoen?; (2) ts 2 
Cr. 5 ” chi yiin2*; (2) chi 


SZ= 


Major 
M. ti He 4H hsieh? ts‘an' 


ling ; A> SE AY 498 lu‘ 


chiin’ shao® hsiao‘ 
S. (1) hie ts‘en ‘ling; (2) lok 
kyuin ‘sau chiau 


C. 7x 3K = tuk, tui? .kwtn; 
(2) luk, .kwan ‘shit kaw’ 
Make ; 


M. $i tso* 


S. ,, tsoo 
,,  tsd?; Hes ‘ching 
To —— a bed 


“ oe in p‘u‘ ch‘uang? 
3 99 poo zaung 
P » 9 «pO <ch‘ong 


M. fit X J tso‘ pu liao® 
S, YA HE 54 veh nung tsoo” 
C. jz. Bae 78: cm ‘ching tak,; 
jizz. 54 49 <m ts0? tak, 
Man 
M. KM jén’ 
S. ,, nyung 
C. 4, cyan 


A young —— 
M., aE fal AY AN nien’ ch‘ing? 
ti jén’” 
S. Ay aE K sau’ nyien nyung 
CG. 


» shfw’ nin .yan 


9? 39 
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Manage 

M, =o kuan®; ye. SH pan‘ li® 

S. ,, ‘kwen; ,, ,, ban ‘li 

C. ,, ‘kwin; ,, ,, pan? ‘éi 
oy. HA pan oo 

“ yy oyg~SCéD an” Z 

C. 4, », pan? sz? 

Unable to —— 


M. pe xX y pan‘ pu liao’ 
5, YA er pe ’veh we ban? 
C. fizz. He 78 <m pan? tak, 

Mandarin 

AM. = kuan! 


S. 
C. s; 


kwen 
ckwtin 


dialect 


M. = ag kuan’ hua‘ 


S. ,, 5, kwen wo’ 
C. ckwuin wa?* 


9 9 


Many 

M. Es to? 
S. too 

C. ,, to (or ,to) 

—— people 


M, M Es jén’ to’ 


S. ,, 5, nyung too; =f. 


KM ‘hyui too nyung 


C. wn Es cyan to 


Many times 
M. Wf YE FH hao*hsieh' tz‘i* 
De 5% Ba fr] ‘hau ‘kyi we 
C. Es KR to ts‘2? 
How P 
M. Zz Ay to'-shao® 
S. $$ AY, ‘kyi haw? 
C. AA 3h Zz Syau ‘kéi ,to 


—— thanks! 

M. & PH to! hsieh‘ 

S. 4, 5, too zia 

C. 4, - 5, to tse? 
Map 

v3 me ti‘ li? tu? 

ee ae "dP ‘li doo 

: 1» on on~—«(tGI? SEI t*O* 


March (month) 

M. = Ff san’ yiieh* 

S. 4, 4, San nyoeh 

7. = A ying sam yilt, 


March (troops) 


M. 5E tsou? 


S. 4, ‘tseu 
C. 47 i chang ,kwan; FE fi 
tsun? .kwan 


The troops have marched 


M. Fe ria Jy ping’ tsou® lo 


ae » 9» gy ping Stseu liau 


tL XK > Bf BS ‘yf .king 


per i lok, 
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Mare 
M. ER his k‘o* ma? 
S. HE 5, ts‘ ‘mo 
Cy OB HAE m4 nd 
Mark: (sb.) 
M. He hao‘; = we chi‘-hao* 
Sv, ‘aw; ,, 4, ky? ‘aw 
C. , he; , ,, ké? hd? 
(vb.) 
M. > ai A ta® yin‘; = hua‘ 
S. Fit = bi tsoo’ ky? ‘aw; 
(2) wo? 
C. (1) ta yar 
To hit the 
= FJ rH Jy ta® chung‘ lo 


»» 9, ‘tang tsong? 
: 9»  », ‘ta chung? 


Market 
M. fy shih‘ 
IS, 33 Oe: th Tt] ‘2 mien? 
C. ,, shi; Kaj én ; #5 Th 
kai Sshf; ih BA ‘shi ct‘ati 
—— price 


M., th 1B shin‘ chia‘; ; 47 fB 


hang? chia‘ 
S. (1) & ka? 
_C. (2) Sshi ka 


M. ie 46 = kan® chi‘ ch‘ii‘ 
S. is $F ,, ‘zaung ka chi 


C. Se Ty bur kas shi 


CHINA I 


Market town 
M. $id ys chén‘ tien‘ 
S. th Sia ‘Zz tsung? 


C. ,, 5 ‘shi chan’ 
Marsh 


M. IK Bit shui® ti* 


S. Vea, 5 sak di? 
C. 4, ‘shui té?; fH chak, 


Mast 


M, the AF wei? kan? 


S. 4, 5, we ken; je -F- 
ziang ‘ts 

C. 4, 4, wal kon 

Master 


7 = AN chu? jén? 
» 9, ‘tsu nyung 

7 »> 9, ‘Chii cyan ; HBA 
sz? <t‘ati* 

of a ship 


M. yl 2 ch‘uan? chu® 
S. 5, 5, zen ‘sus x K 


- Yau da? 
C. 39 99 eshiin “chii 


— ete a household) 
. Rt 
‘ .tong ka 
- » » dung ka 
—— (teacher) 


MM. I HE hsien '-shéng ; ¥ 


Rift lao® shih? 
S. (1) sien sang 
C. (1) sin shang; (2) 10 (sz 


tung '-chia 
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Mat 


M. Jee hsi? 
S. ,, zih 
C. ” tsek, + 


Matches 
AL. FR RB bg ch'ti? téng! ‘rh; 
= Bie K tzti‘ lai? huo® 
S. (2) 2 le ‘hoo ; ¥ KK yang 


‘hoo 
C. KR BE fo shdi (or <ch‘di) 
Mattress 
AM. fF jut-t2ii 
S. 4, 5, nyok tts 


C. Hk pe cch‘ong yuk, * 


S. ,, ‘Sngoo 
C. ,, ‘ngo 
Mean (vhs) 


M. AR a Hi Hey yuo i* ssi 


S. ” ”? ” ‘yeu 7? 57 Ris 


‘siang 


C. 5, 9 95 Syab yf s2 


What does it —— P_— 


MAR Tt OBE OR BA ye 


shé(n)?-mo i*-ssti 


S. EB severe 
Cf 2 Be me 


mat, yi? sz? ni 


Measure (vb.) 
M. Fy liang? 
S. ,, liang 
C. ,, léng?; JE tok, 


To —— the length of a wall 
uit Et te AS fe 
liang? liang? chiang? yu* 

to? ch‘ang? 
S. St Be Het 3 RE 40 Fe 


liang liang ziang dev ‘kyi 
hau’ dzang 


C. Et 4 hia nad 7 BE Fe 


long? ko? fuk, <ts‘éng fyau 
*kéi «ch‘6ng 

Meat | 

M. ay jou‘ 

S. 4, nyok 

C. ,, yuk, 


Medicine 


A dose of —— 


Mt, — i] OM i i chi‘ yao* 
S. ” ” ”? ih tsi yak 
C. 5, 9 95 ~yat, ,tsai yok, 


To take 
M. Hew Fiat ch‘ih’ yao‘ 
S. ,, 5, ¢Chuh yak 
C. €& ,, shik, yok, 


od] 


VOCABULARIES 
Meet Metal 
M. Be 5) yli* chien‘; - 5) M. the & AF wu? chin? lei’ 
p‘éng* chien‘; 20 ying? So 4g ng kyung le? 
Ss. rl G bang? dzak;: wn $e C. ae eT ‘ng ckam luiz 
; | nyung tsih Middle 
ci ee 
it », yi? chok, uM. Hy chung? 
Melon S. ,, tsong 
M. at JM t‘ien? kua} “C. 4, chung 
S. 99 9 dien kwo In the 
C. gINN ckwa M. rH A chung? chien? 
Water oS 4, ,, tsong kan 
M1 Bh hi koa’ 0. EH chung dn 
Ss» 4 sikwo Mile (Chinese = about 3 Eng- 
C. Sai -kwa lish mile) 


Mend aM. HA ii 
° : we 55 oli 
M. EG JH hsiu’ lis; ya te - ” 


shou! shih 
S. Ai ‘poo ; (1) sieu ‘li Military 


C. » ‘po fan; EG M. FR wus 
“voo 


sau ‘ching S.,, 
C. 4, smd 
Merchant 
M. B 8 AN mai*-mai‘ jén? —— affairs 
S. Fig saung; fj He saung ka - . B sania 
: _ kyuin voo’ 
Ge. % wn Sh6ng yan . » 9) kwan mdz 
Eee atime —— officers | 
M. tk 45 Fy sung ini a <RE ES wu’ kuan? 
S. 4, 4, AS song? sing? kuh » ‘voo kwen 
: » 9 mo kwin 


C. HF 4 A, 14? sun? yan 


Aa? 
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Military orders 

M. St 4 chin’ ling‘ 
Ss 355 
C. 43 


» kyuin ling’ 
» Kwan ling? 
—— tactics 
M. Fe e ping? fa’ 
S. 4, 5, ping fah 
C. 4, >» ping fat, 
Milk 


M, Hy} nai’ 


S. ,, ‘na 


C. ,, ai 


Cow’s 


’ oF. Hy} niu? nai® 


»» ~—o9y,:«SAYeu Sna 
A » 9 engau Snéi 


Mill 
M, ia mo‘ 


» > moo” ‘ts ; je i 


moe? faung 


~ 


C. ,, mo 
A wind 
M. pent je feng’ mo* 
S. 4, 5, fong moo’ 
C. ,, 5, dung mo 


Mine (pron.) 


M. 37 AY wo’ ti 


S.. 4 An ‘ngoo kuh 
r npr ‘ngo ke? 


(sb.) a coal mine 


MM, yas 2 mei? yao’ 
S 4 me kw‘aung? 


C. ,, 55 emui k‘wong? 


A silver 
M., A i] yin? kung® 
Sj, 5) nyung kw‘aung? 
C. 4, 5 engan k‘wong’ 


—— (mil.) 

At. Bt (7K) FR tit (shui®) lei’ 
S. 4, Gy») 49 A? Cs) le 

C. 4, (») 4 té? (shui) dui 
Minister (envoy) 


M. Pid = ch‘in! ch‘ai? 


» 9», Chung ts‘a 


a » 9 yam ch‘ai 


Minute (time) 
M. Af fen? 
S. ,, fung 
C. he We mi ‘ni 
—— (small) 
M. aH Ay hsi? hsiao® 
S. 5, 5, SP Ssiau 
C.. x ik sai? «méi, or ¢méi sai’ 


Miss (vb.) 


M, 2 shih’ 
S. ,, seh 
C. ,, shat, 
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To miss the mark 
M., - rH shih’ chung? 
S. 5, 5, Seh tsong? 
C. rz. 5» om chung? 


1 HG" 


chi!-hui‘ 


ts‘oo’ koo’ 
kyi we? 


C. Fe pA EF shat, kei wii? 


To ——— the road 


S. 99 +P] a? 39 


M. XE op y 1 tsou® ch‘a* 


lo tao* 
S. kK BS mi loo” 
C. Fe ,, shat, WR 
Missionary 
M, {i AK Fy ch‘uan? chiao! ti 
- NE] an dzen dau? kuh 
C.. 3 AK (or 34) A ech‘iin 
kaw (or to?) cyan 
Mistake 
M, ge ts‘o‘ 
,, ts‘0o°; =} ts‘o 
C. ,, ts‘o’ 
Mix 
M. bE Fl ch‘an* ho 
AS. Fl “00”; if Fl ‘ping ‘oo? 
C. Hk Ay kG wan; Fl A 


ct‘fa cwO 


To mix mortar 


M. Fl VE ho? ni? 


S. 5,» Jj ‘00 nyi hwe 
C. 4, 5, wo cnai 
Mobilize 
M. ES fffy Fe + chéng? pei‘ 
‘ping’ shih‘ 
S. 45 5399S gg,:«otSUNQ’-—peh 
ping ‘z 
C. 4, 9 99 9g SChing =péi? 
ping (sz 
Moment 


M, — Ve i hu(i)* rh 
S. ,, $¥R ih hyih 


Ce. % [Seki yat, chan?; — [Se 


| yat, chan? .k4n 


He went a —— ago 
M. fil] ee Fis J kang’ ts‘ai? 
tsou? lo 
S. Ti » 4, faung k‘an ‘tseu 


C. 1B & whA — fi wR 


Sk‘ui huf? ‘cho yat, chan? 
chek, 


Monday 


M. WE FF — li*-pai 
S. »» ‘li pa? ih 


,», ‘lai par yat, 
Money 
M. SE chien’; Rp F Et 3 
yin?-tzt. ch‘ien? 
S. (1) dzien; Si oe dong dien; 
eH Se nyung dzien 
C. (1) ¢s‘in*; GB ngan* 


+B ] 3? 


C. 5 
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Ready money 


M, Si, nay -F- hsien* yin?-tait 
S. 4, 4, yien?nyung; Te, re 


yien’ dien 
C. Th $H yin? ngan* 


To change —— 
M, +h. EE huan‘ ch‘ien? 
S. 4, 4, wen dien 
C. #4. BB win? ngan* 
Monk (Buddhist) 


M. - ft ho®-shang‘ 


1» ~—yy,-:« SOO Zaung” 
7 »» 99 ~ewo shéng?* 
——— (Taoist) 


. 367 -E tao‘ shih‘ 


9 ¢ 
» 5, dau? “z 
2 »—-99,_:—«UO 8:22 (or sz2*) 


Month 

M. Fy yiieh* 
S. 4, nyoeh 
C. ,, yiit, 
Last —— 


M, is Al shang* yiieh* 
S. 5 5, ‘zaung nyoeh 


C. 4, 4, shdng? yiit, 
Next —— 


“ a Al hsia‘ yiieh‘ 


» 5 “au nyoeh 
. yy DA ytit, 


What is the day of the monthp 


uA SS fil BOT 


chi(n)' ’rh ko chi® ’rh lo 


S. A EH 3 ia kyung tsau 


‘kyi ‘z 
CAH A MDE Jam 
yat, (or mat,) yiit, ‘kéi .ni 
Moon 
M. Al ylieh‘; A ae ylieh* 
liang 
S. (1) nyoeh; (2) nyoeh liang? 
C. (1) yit, 


The —— is waxing 

M. A re te ylieh‘ liang 
chang® 

Ss. ,, Tak nyoeh liang? 
dzang 


FW yiity ying; FA 


K ylit, shang tai? 


The —— is waning 

M. Al STH 57 ylieh* liang 
k‘uei? 

S. 45 5) ays yoeh liang? 

kw‘e 

C. ,, $B yit, k'tit, 

The —— is full 

M. Al apt [BI Jy ylieh* liang 
yiian’ lo 


S. 55,9) 999, RYOCN liang? 
— yoen liau 


yr] yiit, ‘min 
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Moon, the new 
M. FA i J ytieh* ya? ’rh 
S. ad FA sing nyoeh 


” » can yats 


More 

iM. Ea & kéng? to! 
S. Bi 5» yoeh too 
C. bP] ,», kang? .to 


—— than 200 people 


M, [=] Zz A érh‘ pai? 


to? jén? 
S. ” 9 ?? ” nyi’ pak 
too nyung 
| C. 99 x9 ” 9 yf? pak, 
(tO cyan 
Not —— than 20 ft. high 


M. BOR 3B HH IE ba! 


pu‘ kuo‘ liang* chang‘ 


S. Dy 3 =e 5 a fay veh koo? 


liang dzang kau 


C.F 3B PA Ok iy pat 


kwo” ‘long chong? .ko 


A little —— 


M. Zz — Es] J to? i? zo 


e Eo too yi ‘tien 
- “tien 


C...% MEY HE Z 20 « ti kom? 


tO -« 


S, 99 ; » 


| Is there any more P 
M. il AR jE hai? yu® mo. 
Se. oh, 245 YA} AR wan ‘yeu 


’veh ‘yeu 
C. Ht ,, AT chung?‘yati smd 
Morning 


M. Fl if tsao*-ch‘i 
S. 4, 5, “tsau ‘chi; Fb = 


‘tsau zung 
C. BA chit 
Early in the —— 


M, fa FA ch‘ing’ tsao® 


S. 5, 5, ts‘ing ‘tsau 


© Fi BA FA chit ‘ati ‘tsb 


Most 


M. TH Eo ting® to’; Hy Zz 
tsui* to’ 


S. (1) ‘ting too ; (2) tsoe’ too 
C. Zz chf .to 


Mother 


- EE rie mu®-ch‘in 


a5. cos ‘moo ts‘ing 


: ie ote — ts‘an ; x +e 


Id 4m ¢ 


Motor 


M. FX Ha ch‘it ch’é!; BB Jee 
55. mo?-t‘é* ch‘é’ 


— S. (1) ch? ts‘o 


C. i 5. tin? .ch‘é 
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Mountain 

MM. al shan? 
S. 4 san 
C. ,, shan 


Mouth 


. Py tsui; [J k‘ou® 
5 Tiss. egy feu 
2 (2) Sha 


— of a river 


- Yi} [1 ho? k‘ou! 


5» 9), “00 “keu 
: » 5, cho Shau 


Move 


M. By tung‘; BN no? 


S. , “dong; ,, na 
| tung; Af yuk 
To —— one’s abode 
M. Fit Re pan? chia?! 
- ye pen dzang 
Ce a: iE ¢pun uk, 


, —— better 


M. f- Es J hao® to! lo 
Ss .a5 44 Zz ‘hau tuh too 


C. 4, 5, 9 ‘hd tak, to 


Twice as much 


MB 4% to} i peit 


»» 39 9, too ih be? 
: » 999g: tO yat, pur? 
How P 


M. es Ay to’-shao® 
S. 3% 4Y, ‘kyi hav? 
C. Es Ap we ¢o ‘shfa ni; 
He HX ‘kéi to 
Mud 


M, Ve ni? 

S. Kal VE lan? nyi 

C. HE chai 

A —— wall 

M. + =] t‘u® chiang? 

S, VE 5, hyi ziang 

C. ,, 4, gai <ts‘éng 
Mulberry (tree) 


. SR ks} sang’ shu ‘ 


» 99 ~Saung zu’ 
: » 9y_:~« song shi? 
Mule 


se BR F- lo?-tzit 


» » loo ts 
e » lui 
Must | 
M. Wh pit; DIK 2A pi‘ hsii?; 
Is 4 pit tei® 
S. (1) pih; (2) pih sui; (3) pih 
tuh e 


C. (1) pf, 
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Mutiny 

M. mR fan’; + ya tso* fan® 
S. (1) fan ; ee » ‘zau ‘fan 
C. (1) ‘fan; (2) tsok, ‘fan 

Mutton 


M. ES Ay yang? jou‘ 


S. 4, 4, yang nyok 
C. ” 99 cyOng yuk, 


My 
M. = 3 Fay wo® ti 


S. 5, AN ‘ngoo kuh 
C. ,, OBE ‘ngo ke? 


Nail (sb.) 
M. By -F- ting’-t2ii 
S. ,, ting 
C. , dtengt 
{vb.) 
M. $y ting’; $y + ting' 
shang 
S. (1) ting ; Fak $y k‘au ting 
C. (1) teng t 
Name 
M. Ys F ming *-tzil 
S. — ming-2 
C. ,, cmengt 


Family 
M. i hsing* 
S. ,, sing? 

» sing? 
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What is his name P 
M., Fil, YE tt pe t‘a’ hsing * 
shé(n)?-mo 
S. Ft , We yi sing? sa? 
C. 1B, 1, £k‘ui sing? mat, 
What is your P 


a =I #E kuei* hsing* 
,», Kwe? sing? 
», Kwai’ sing? 


23 


2 : 
Narrow. 
M. ye chai® 

S. HH ‘ah 

C. 2& chak, 
Naval | 

M. He BE FRY hai® chin ti 

Se ax 45 A» the kyuin kuh 

C. IK Biff ‘shui <sz ; ye i 

‘hoi .kwan 
—— officer 
es IK fn B shui*® shih kuan! 


» 9p gy,:«S80@-S kwen 
z » 99 «gg:~S Shi (Sz (kwtin 


—— engagement 


2 IK Ea shui® chan‘ 


‘soe tsen? 


39 Pd 


- » 9) “Shui chin? 
Navy 


MM. IK fH shui’ chiin’; ye Bi 
hai® chiin’ 

S. (1) ‘soe kyuin ; (2) She kyuin 

C. (1) ‘shui kwan; (2) ‘hoi kwan 
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Near 
M. 3x chin‘ 
S. ,, Jung 
_C. ,, kan? or Sk‘an 


Necessary 


M. ZA BB. hsii’ yao‘; BB. Ex 


yao‘ chin® 


S. (2) iau? ‘kyung ; DK 2A 4s 
pih sui kuh 
C. (1) sui yfw? ; (2) yfv? ‘kan 


——- articles 


uw. eA HE Bw 


yung‘ ti tung*-hsi 


S. WS iis FA 7S By BF pin 


sui yong kuh meh-z’ 


C. ZA BB. ner. iy 4E sui yit? 


ke? mat, kfn?* 

- Neck 

M. AF -F po*-tzii 
S. | ey ‘kyung kweh 
C. ,, ‘kengt 


Need (vb.) 


M. ZA FA hsii? yung‘; a FA 


yao* yung* 
S, BB iau?; (2) iaw? yong? 
C. 2A BE. sui yi? 


You —— not return 


M. i A FA DB A ni? po 


yung‘ hui? lai 


S. 4 Zj ws PB] AE nong? 


’veh pih we le 


C. Py WE (Bi AW engi em 


‘shai fan: dai 


No —— to be frightened 
M. xX DK BE My pu pi* hai‘ 
: p‘a‘ 

S. YA) BB. +H veh iau’ p‘o” 

C. fz Gu ial am ‘shai fong 


Needle 


M. a chén? 


S. ,, tsung 


CC. ,, cham 


Neither 
M. AN pus 


S. Dj veh 
C. HIS xX yik, pat, 
——....nor 
M. y put... . FA put 
S. Qj veh... . YY ’veh 
C. 12 {% «m hai?.... UH 


{% .... yal? am hai? 


Net : 
M, | wang® 

S. , ‘maung 

C. ,, ‘mong 
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Never 


M, ¥ 1g tsung® mei’; Ik 


AR yung® pu‘ 


S ft YA kyoeh ’veh ; ae | 


YA dzong ’veh 
C. 74 mei ts‘ang?; tt K 
cts‘ung «méi 
—— permit 
M. 7x XS AE yong? pu chun® 
Se ozs YA aT iung ’veh Shyui 
» Ar HE Swing pat, ‘chun 
New 
M. oT hsin?* 
S. ,, sing 
C. 4, san ’ 
News 
M. Or ii hsin* wén?; {5 AB 
hsin? hsi 
S. (1) sing vung; (2) sing? sih 
C. (1) san gman 


There is no (of some- 
body) 
M.S AR fis 5h mei* yo 
hsi(n)* ’rh | 
S. ee Bi {5 A ‘au m sing? 
_ sth 
C. AT 3 a4 ‘md sheng t héi? 
Newspaper 


a 7 Fal oR hsin* wén? pao‘ 


» 4) Sing vung pau? 


: Z A san «man ‘chi 


Next 

M. KX tz‘u‘; #& —., tit érh* 
S. (1) ts°?; (2) d? ny? 
C. (2) tai? y2 

day 

M. i — K ti* érh‘ t‘ien’ 
aM ws H di’ ny?’ nyih 
C. 4, 4, 4, ta? yf yat, 
—— year 


BA af ming? nien? 


» », ming nyien 


: »» 9, eming nin ; Ht} 4e 


chut, cnfn 
Night 
M. 1%. yeh* 
S. oj, ya 
C. 35 yer; Wd ‘man 
At — 


M. Te EE yeh! li; 1 Wl 


yeh* chien 
S. (1) ya? ‘li 


C. Ji fA sman .kén 


The whole 
M. — 7 i* yeh* 
S.. 5; 


5, ihya’; 


Ay T% spe 


C. BK », sheng t ye? 
Midnight 
M. op 1% pan‘ yeh* 

Oe ye oh +4 pen’ ya’ Spo 
C. 4, 5, pum ye? 
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Nine 

MM. Fu chiu® 
S. ,, Skyeu 
C. ,, ‘kat 
No 


M. aS i pu? shih 
S. YJ ,, *veh %; YB meh — 
C. pr (% em hai? 


use 


M. YS FA Sik mei* yung’ ch‘u 
S 5, m yong? 


ay 


C. AT ,, smd yung? 
Noon 
M. jn) AP shang* wu 
S. H a nyih tsong 
C. iP Fe An? chat? 


None 


M. ed AR mei? yu’ 


S. iE ¥% m meh; YA. 


veh ‘yeu 
C. AT smd 
North 
M. AG pei® 
S. ,, pok 
C. ,, pak, 


That town is in the 


M. AY 4 BR FE AL Ba’ 


ko ch‘éng? tsai pei® pien 
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S. YA ME FEA B 


ke kuh dzung ‘z ‘dze pok 
pien 


C. A Bh WH AG BB ko 


sheng + ‘hai pak, pin? 


The Pole 
M. AU, Hi pei* chi” 
S. ,, pok juh 
C. 4 4, pak, kik, 
—— west 
M. Py AG hsi* pei’ 
S. ,, 5, si pok 
» 99 9) Sai pak, 
Nose 
M. BS F- pi?-tzit 
S. ,, QA bib deu 
Ce +, Fy pe? cko 
Nose-bag 
M. hi = BS LS ma® pi‘ nang’ 
Oe tse. oo 4S ‘mo bih de’ 


C. x ie Sma p‘éi? nong 
Not 

M. Xr pu' 

AY Zy veh 

C. ,, pat; ME (% om hai? 
Nothing 

M. YS AG FE SRE mei* yu’ 

shé(n)®-mo 
S. $e Em s2? 
C. AT EF smd sye 
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There is nothing to eat 


M. 38 AR OWE FRY mei? yo 


ae ti 
S. TE Ie ,, m sa chuh 
C. AT By Ee Smd ‘ye shik, 


To fear —— 
M. tt pe dt, xX ie shé(n)?- 
mo yeh® pu p‘a‘ 
S. YA My Ve *veh p‘o” sa? 
C. 4, BE BS PE fA mat, 


Sve ,td <m p‘a’ 


Notice (noun) 

M. = A kao* pai’? 
S. 5, 5, kaw bak 
C. 5, 5, ko pak, 


Official 
M. 44. FR kao* shih‘ 
S. , 5 kaw 2 

C. ,, 4. ko shf 


(vb.) 

= pu er li® hui* 
» oy: d We? 

: ogg: S141 Whi? 


NWovember 


M. + — A shih* i’ yiieh ‘ 


S. 5, 5, 53 zeh ih nyoeh 


C. H ++ — FF sing shap, 


yat, ylit, 


Now 
M. Bh <E hsien ‘ tsai*; mn A 
ju? chin’ 
S. (1) yien? ‘dze; ARR By ‘ngan 
zien 
C. (1) yin® ts tso; (2) cyii kam ; 
mm Be FR cyl ka 
Nowhere 


M.A tls 43 AR nai 


Feige mei? yu® 
as fre We yh Wil m sa” di? 
faung 
C. AT EB Smo ch‘ii’ 
—— to be found 


M. py it] x FA, ssi‘ mien ‘ 


pu chien‘ 


» BP» 


mien? 
’veh kyien? 


C. AT Sak BY Sp FS EL smd 


ch‘ii’ Sho cts’ am tak, ch‘ut, ; 


BR Ae 


ch‘i’’ <ts‘am ae kin? 
Number 


M. Bx =| shu‘ mu‘ ; Bay shu‘ 


S. , 5, soomok; ,, soo 
C. ,  ,, sho muk,; ,, sho 


Si ,, 


Oats 
M. vy BE yu? mai‘ 
S. she , len? mak 


C; K ,, tai? mak); *H. aE 


ts‘d mak, 
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Obedient 
M. Wes gi ting’ hua‘ , 
S. NIK ri zung? dzong ; He 


ye ae t‘ing nyung 
seh wo? 


C He ae npr. tengt wa? ke’ 


Obey 


M. His iit t‘ing' ming‘; NK 


shun‘ ts‘ung? 


S. AK NF i zung?; i a at 


aE k‘ung t‘ing seh wo? 


C. Be oe sia wa? 


Oblong 


“ fe FF ch mn fang! 


»  dzang faung : 
; ” ” ech’ ong dong ; H 


RR yat, tsz2 yong?* 
M. AS k‘an‘; a] A kuan! 
k‘an‘ 
S. (1) k‘oen’; AT ye k‘oen? 


ts‘ah 
C. Bs “tai 
aD —— the law 


M. sf rf shou® wang? fa 
S. 


‘seu waung fah 


Observe 


9) 93 33 
C. 99 By 9’) 
Obstinate 


¥ [ei] $3 ku‘ chih 


»» 99 +KOO? tsuh 
- » 9 kw chap, 


‘shai’ kwok, fat, 


He has a very obstinate dis- 
position 


aM. A, FI STB 
ti p_i*-ch‘i hén® ying‘ 


S. AN BE lis tie [El 


yi kuh sing? dzing juh koo’ 
tsuh 


C. 1 BE Be Sst BF BR OB 
Sk‘ui ke? .p‘éi hé? ‘chd 
ngang? ke’ 


Obtain 

M. 4B te? 

S.,, | tuh tau’ 
Cu: g9- Nak, 


Occupy (mil.) 
AL. 4.5 chan‘ 


S.,, ie tsien’ kyui? 


C. yoy Chim? kui? 


To —— a house 


yr fe iz chu‘ fang? 


9) «ZU? vaung 
C.. & JE chi? uk, 


Ocean 


os K ya ta* hai’; ye yang’ 


9 99 doo’ che 3 ? yang 
- » 9 t4i® Shoi; ,, eydng 


The Pacific 


7‘ T P peel p‘ing? yang’ 
» 9» 9 ta? bing yang 
. ae aus . G8 ae sping .yong 
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October 
M. + A shih? yiieh ‘ 
S. 5, 5, zehnyoeh © 


C. ra ++ Al <ying shap, yiit, 


Of (sign of the possessive) 


M. fy ti? 

S. AS kuh 

C. near ke? 

Of 
Be —— 
M. Fiz fe tsou® pa; = BE 
cha! 

S. (1) ae cba (2) chi? ‘ba 
C. Film BS “ch‘e loko 


To take —— one’s clothes 


ee Be qe 2 t‘o’ i’-shang 
» 9). tfoeh i-zaung 
. ong ogg Ss RUE Cf ShOng 
Offer 


M. rs fF féng* shang‘; (a 
gift) 3% sung‘ 
S. (1) vong? ‘zaung; (2) song? 
C. hy 1) fung? shéng?; (2) sung? 
a price 
Ad tH {8 ch‘u? chia‘; is Se ie 
huan? chia‘ 
S. (1) ts‘eh ka’; (2) wan ka’ 
C. (1) ch‘ut, ka 
Officer 
M. Ee kuan 
S. ,, kwen 
C, ,, -kwin 


A military officer 
- aE wu® kuan? 
» 9 *voo kwen 
C. ,, (GR) smd(kwan) kwiin 
A naval —— 
M. IK fil shui ®shih? kuan! 
S. 45, 5, 5, ‘soe-s kwen; yin, 
SE F, ‘he kyuin kwen 
C. IK Ail = ‘shui .sz .kwun 
Often 
M. ry ch‘ang” ; HY- ve HR 
haoS hsieh tz‘t‘ 
S. hY- 3& | ‘hau ‘kyi we 
C; jes rN Jui ts‘z? 
« How Pp 
M. Es Ay HR to’ shao® ‘tet! 
S. 3% [Bl ‘kyi we 
3 es KR ‘ki ,to ts‘2 
Oil 


M. Yq yu? 
S. 4, yeu 
C. y, cyau 
Kerosene 
MM. yas YH mei? yu’; K | 
huo® yu? 
S. (1) me yeu; (2) Shoo yeu 
C.K IK fo ‘shui 
—— cloth 
om YN 77 yu" pu‘ 
» 9» yell poo” 
7 » 99 gyal pd? 
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Old 


M. ¢. lao; 48 chiu * 


S. ,, ‘lau; ,, jeu 
C. ,, 0; ,, kat? 
An —— man 


M FH. BA UG lao? t‘ou? ’rh 


ae -¥- ‘lau deu ‘ts 


- K Io t4i2* 


—— clothes 
. 4B HK 3 chiu' 
> 99S ogg:—«EW” i-zaung 
- » oy kal? yt; Py A ‘kwii 
(J! 
How ——— are youP 
M. =I 533 kuei* kéng . 
(to an elderly man) eI 7 


kao! shou‘ 


(to a child) 3 BK chi® sui‘ 
(to an inferior) #7, Zz TAN 
aE 


ni? to! ta nien? 


i'-shang 


chi 


S. =I Be kwe? kang 


(to an elderly man) fe =) 
kau zew’ 


(to a child) Bsa Be ‘kyi soe’ 
(to an inferior) {F 3 AY, 
3 4 nong” Skyi hau’ 
nyien ky? 
C. =I ii kwai’ .kang 


(to an elderly man) By = 
ko shat? 


(to a child; to an inferior) 
3 zs ‘i “kéi to sur 
On 
M. + shang‘ 
S. ,, ‘zaung 
C. ,, shdng?; TE tsoi2 
—— the ground 


M. FE Bh fp tsai‘ tit hsia 


S. tir 5 9 ~+La di ‘au’ 

C. JE ,, _£ tsoi téi? shéng 
——— this side 

A. FE = J tsai‘ ché* pien 
ae co ,, ‘dze d? pien 

Cy HR 
—— purpose 

M. PA FX ku‘ it; Hee EF 84 : 
Di. we =95 koo’ ?; AZ » yeur 


C. 4, 4, kw yP; He FE tak, 


tang 


tsoi? .ni pin? 


M. in J shang‘ pien ; in BA 
shang‘ t‘ou 
S. (1) Szaung pien 


C. FE _ 3 tso#? shéng? pin? 
Once 


Mo — Few; — Be 
hui? 

S. (1) ih ts°; (2) ih we 

C. (1) yat, ts‘2?; (2) yat, wai 
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There is only one 


More than once | 
M. FR JE — FH pu chih? i M. JR ii — 4B pu? kuo‘ 
tz‘ti4 i-ko 


S7J, . Py ies ‘ts ih Se ot a 
ih kuh 
C. ES B fi K so “hd C. 5 5 5, 4B pat, kwo? 
ae Not 
M. i. Sl lit k‘o4 . M. AK 4B pu? tan‘ 
Sv, lih kuh S. YA » ‘veh dan? 
C. Ell ,, tsik, hak, C. Ke 5 pat, tuk, 
One , : — want one 
M. — it; — Af i'-ko M. Fe — 4B tant yao‘ 
S., ih; ,, 4Aih kuh 
en bn a 4. tan iau? ih 
C. “5 yat, P kuh 
areas) ome Con oy oy BR tan yar 
M. — 8] — 18 HY i?-ko i yat, ko?» 
; ko ti 
oo Open (vb.) 
S.,, — ihih; — 4S — M. BR kai? 
A® ih kub ih kuh | Go te 
C. 4 — A — chuk ya, Choi 
chuk, y? It is | 
Onion M. BA J k‘ai! lo 
¢ 1 
M. #8, ung Se. 6. # k‘e tse 
S. ,, ts‘ong “ok 
C. , BA sts‘ung tat C. *6 BS. choi O”"o 
Unable to —— 


Only | - 
oe fA tan‘; fa A 5s tan‘ chih® M. BA * BA k‘ai* pu k‘ai! 
S.,, dan’; ; 5 tan dok S. Qj HE » veh nung k‘e 

C. He BA is: cm hoi tak, 


Cee oi tn? 
Bb 


CHINA I 
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Or 
lM. m huo* 
S. , Sok 
C. ,, wak, 
Will you do it not P 


a a tso* pu 


tso* 


S. Ft Z] Fit ts00? veh tso0” 
C. fi fet We 4B nei tsd? am 


tsd2 
Three ——— four 


uM. = = fy AH san’ ssti* ko 


So, A sans kuh 


AH sam sz? ko’ 
M. re -F- chii?-tzti 


S. 4, x kyoeh ‘ts 


C. RE ch’éng*; ARF kom 
Order (vb.) 


M. iF ming’; YP wif fen'-fu 


S. (2) fung foo’; iT > ming” 


ling? 
—C. (1) ming?; (2) fan fv? 
(noun) 
M. FF ming’; 4 ling* 
S.,, 4 ming? ling? 
C. ,, ming?; (2) ling? 


M. Te dE an? p‘ai? 
S. 5, 5, oen ba 
C. 9 9 con gp‘ai 


In regular order 


- TR HF ai? tz‘t‘ 


S. 4, 5, ats 
C. AK » ite 
Other 
M. Sil pieh? 
S. ,, bih 
C. ,, pita; ‘4 =. tai? yf 
—— men . | 
M. HA) Ky A, pieh? ti jen? 
So. 3 wn bih nyung 


Ay A pit, ti cyan 
Our 
M. FE 5 Hey wo® mén ti; {3 
5 


Ay tsa? mén ti 
S. FE WE 4S ‘ngoo ny? kuh 
C. ,, ABM OBE ngo té? ke? 


Out 
To come 


Mt. EY AR ch'u? bai 
S. 4, 4, ts‘eh le 
Cs. 5; lig ch‘ut, dai 
Gone 
M. HH PA Jy ch‘u! mén? lo 
S., $& ik ts‘eh chi? tse 
_—ae BS ch'ut, hui? loko 
Go —— 

M. Hi = Be aia ch‘ii* pa 
S. 4, 99 5, ‘ts‘eh ch? ba 
» ch‘ut, hur 


C. 
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Outside 

M. Sth BA wai’ -t‘ou 
S. 4, 5, nga’ deu 
C. ,, 4, ngol tat 


—— the city 


- ih Sth ch‘éng’ wai‘ 
» dzung nga’ 
» shengt ngoi* 


‘ 
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2 . 
Over (above) 
M. +L shang * 

S. ,, ‘zaung 

C. ,, shéng? 


To cross 


Left —— 


M. 3) Pp BY shéng* hsia* ti 


Se Be A’ dzung? “au kuh 


C. fp 3) cyli shing? 


Own (vb.) 

MM. AR yu’ 
S. 4, yeu 
C. ,, Syau 
—— (confess) 
M. wy jén‘ 
S. 4, nyung? 
C. ,, ying? 


My 
M. FEB Ay wo? tzii* ch 
ti 
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S. = 57 FI Ae A ‘ng00 2 ka 


CO BE Sngo tsz? ‘kéi 


C. ”? 
ke? 


Pace 


M. HF pu‘ jin lineal measure, 
a HF = 2 paces = 5 feet] 
S. BF boo? 
C. ,, pe 
Pack (vb.) 
M. ze chuang' 
S. 4, tsaung 
C. ,, chong 
—— saddle . 
M. FER ee to’ an! 
S. 4, 59,5 doo oen 
C. (Not known in Canton.) 


Pagoda 


M. xe t‘a’ 


S. ,, t‘ah 
C. 4, tp, 
Pain 
M. We t‘éng’ 
S. Pe t‘ong? 
C. ,, tung? 
To feel —— 
M. 5G YB chiieh? cho 
‘eng? 
ec | al 4 kauh dzak 
t‘ong? 


C. 5) 1 kin’ t‘ung? 


Bb2 
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Paper 

M. $K chih? 
Sy, Sts 

C. ,, ‘chi 

A sheet of —— 


MM. — Phe $K it chang’ chih® 


S. » 4) 4, ih tsang ‘ts 
C. 4, 5 9 yat, chong ‘chi 
Blotting —— 
M. We, Fes AK ch'th’ mo‘ chih’ 
S. WR » 4, byih muh ‘ts 
CG: Ey » 9) 80K, mak, ‘chi 


Pardon (vb.) 


M. pie ao jao? shu ; 52) HH, 


k‘uan! mien ° 
S. fie Fw nyau ‘so 
C; Ww Fe, she’ ‘min 


Part 
M. Af fen' 
» vung? 
C. ,, fan 
A fourth —— 
AM. yu Af 2. — sgssii‘ fén! 
chih i? 
S. 5, 595 9 9 § vung? 
ts ih 
9 9 99 9) 82° fan? 
echf yat, | 
The greater 


M. Zz oh to' pan* 
S. Kk ,, doo’ pen? 
C. 4, 5, ta? pin’ 


Pass (defile) 
M. (ly A -— shan’ k‘ou*-tzii 
S. Bey ,, kwan ‘k‘eu 
C. Ly hae shan hap) 


A mountain 


| UW ae shan’ ling® 


»>, san ling 
¥9 Wake shan hap) 
(vb. ) 
M. se kuo* 
S. ,, koo 
C. ,, kwo 
Unable to ——— 


M. se aS F kuo‘ pu ch‘ii‘ 
“ae YA HE se F- ‘veh nung 


koo’ chi? 


C. SH 4 «em kwo’ tak, 
Passage 

M. a if kuo‘ tao‘; 4 lu ‘ 

S. (2) loo?; 374 PR tong loo 


C. (2) 2; FA, tee 


—— by water 
. IK Be shui® lu* 
» » 100° 
ri yoy Shui 10? 
Passport 
M. Hi FA but chao 
S. ,, 4, ‘00° tsau’ 
C. 4, 5, wie chiv’ 
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Password 
M. VI Ye k‘ou® hao* 
S. 4, 5, ‘K‘eu ‘aw 
C. WR ., om? ho 
Path 
M. “ah 8 J hsiao® tao* ’rh 


BS siau loo? 


: ogg fH 1? 
Patrol (noun) 

M. X& Fe hsiin? ping! 
S. 4, 4 dzing ping 
C. , 4, ts‘un ping 
Pay 


M. GS kei’ ch‘ien?; ie 92 


k‘ai? ch‘ien® 
S. (2) k‘e dien ; 4h foo” 
C. Tl péi; ZB kéu 
To —— a debt 
M. =I Ae huan? chang‘ 


S. 4, 5, Wan tsang? 
C. 5, 4, wan chéng? 
Unable to =—— 


M. ¥a Ae 5 huan? pu chii* 


S. ,; Zy » wan ’veh ‘chi 


C. fiz. ita 48 cm «wn tak, 


Peace 


M. 2p. ¥ p‘ing? an! 


SA: pe as ne oen.; FH 


bing ‘oo 


C. ,, 4, ep‘ing on; FAl wo 


Pen 

M. &E pi® 

S. , pih 

C. 4, pat, 

Pencil 

= gle SF chiien™ pis 
» 9» Kan pih 

a »  y cylin pat, 

People 

a K jén’; a HE po? hsing 
» hyung;,, ,, pak sing’ 

: » yan; , ,, pak sing? 


The common 
M. Fe K min? jén? 
S. -F- Fe “ts ming 


C. KN r eyan cman 


Pepper 
M. BF i Bi GA hu? chiao 
mie(n)* ’rh — 
is, V5 , ‘oo tsiau ‘fung 
Cu me: ys -_ cw ,tsfi mut, 
_ Perhaps 


ges Be ge mY 36 ho ché$§ 


» 9 “OK ‘tse; 
- ZA fet ‘k‘ong p‘o” 
C. ,, wak,; (2) wak, ‘che 
—— he will not come 


M. fi, BE AR Ag va" how 


pu lai? 


S. Ft BP. 7 HE yi too 


pen’ ’veh le 


Ny i Mle 


wak, “che cm dai 
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Photograph (noun) 


M. ia Ay 1 chao‘ ti hsiang* 


S. apy FA ‘siau tsav’ 
0. ys song? * 
«— (vb.) 
M. Fa %: chao‘ hsiang‘ 
S. pie J}y FA p‘ak ‘siau tsau’ 
C. ry FH ‘ying séng* 
Pick 


M. te chai’; i ts‘ai® 
S. (2) ‘ts’e 
C. (1) chak; - 


To —— up 


M. Rx Fe AE chien’ chi lai 


S. » 9 zib Schi le. 


C. +i $3 Bg anim ‘héi dai 


To —— out 
M. ee chien®; ik t‘iao’; se 
hsiian® 
S. (1) kan; (2) tiau; (3) ‘sien 
C. (1) ‘kn; (2) tu 


Picul 


M. +H (or 4) tan‘ 
SS. ,, tan’ 
Cc. ,, tam? 


Piece 

M. +i k‘uai* 
S. ,, k‘we’ 
Cc. ,, f4i? 


A piece of wood 


uM. — PAAR BA i i? k‘uai‘ 


mu‘-t‘ou 
S. ” ” 99 ” ih k‘we? 

mok ‘deu 
C. 4, 5) 9 yat, fA? muk, 
Pier 


M. hex DA ma’*-t‘ou 
S. £5 ,. ‘mo deu 


C. > 


‘m4 ct‘au * 


Pillow 


a KE DA chén*-t‘ou 


S. ,, 4, tsung’ deu 
C. ,, >», ‘cham ‘au 
Pilot 
M. BI IK wn yin® shui® jén’; 
aA ful BY ling’ ch‘uan’ ti 
S. (1) fyung ‘snyung; 7 4H 7. 
Is ‘ing kaung kuh 


C. eg KK wn ta? Sshui cyan 


e $y -F- $t ting!-tzii chén’ 
S. PES $t yang tsung 
C. 7 BA Sf 4? g'ad cham 


Pincers 


M. -F- ch‘ien *-tzit 


S. 4, jien 
C; - ck‘{m 


\ 
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Pine (tree) ‘Plant (vb.) 
y OAS 3) sung! shu4 M. 7M chung‘ 
» 99 SONS zw S. ” tsong” 
3 ”» 9 cts ung shii? C. ” chung? 
FIPS | —— (noun) 
M., (tobacco) KA SS yen’ tai‘; Mu Ab i= liial tena? 
(stove) _,, fia] yen’ tung S. » hwo ‘ts‘au 
S. (tobacco) ,, ,, jen dong; C. 8 He sd muky 
(stove) ,, 3fq ien t‘ong 
C. (tobacco and stove) A Fa mere 
oyin ¢‘ung* M. fit -F- p'an?-tai ; Be 
Pistol 7 tieh?-tzti 
M. =F. $8 shou* ch‘iang! S. 4 , bung ‘ts 
S. 4, 5, ‘seu ts‘iang C. we tips 
¢C 11 tetR 
ie i » ‘shat ,ts‘ong Play (vb.) | | 
| M. wan’; wan? 
ie uh wi ti‘ fang A Ww: ar uy 


P] 
» », Gi faung 


: » » té? fong 

Plan 

MM. 7 F fa?-tzti ; = oy y=n 
chu?-i 


S. (1) fah ‘ts; (2) ‘tsu ? 
C. (1) fat, ‘tsz 
To devise a 


M. 7A a =F hsiang® fa’? -tzii 
S. 


» 9» ‘Siang fah ‘ts 
C. ay , chift, fat, 
—— of a house 


M. iz] TR > a fang? yang ‘-tzt 
S 


soy) ony» Vang’ yang? ‘ts 


C. ER IBE FZ lg uk, ke? ying 
td | 


S. 3) ys beh siang? 
C. 7A ewan *; TA if ewan ‘sha 
To —— cards 
M. fea he tou‘ p‘ai? 
S. 4, 5, tew ba 
C. FY KR A 4 “chi <p‘di* 
To —— music 


, 43 5 tso‘ ytieh* 


3» 9) tsoo? yak 
» 9, tsok, ngok, 


Please 

M. spp ch‘ing* 
S. ,, ‘tsing 
C. ,, ‘tsengt 
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Please take a seat 
M., a A ch‘ing® tso* 
S. 4, 4, ‘ts‘ing ‘zoo 
C. ,, 4, Stsengt Sts‘ot 


As you —— 


Ti Ed sui? pien‘ 


» 93 dzoe bien? 


45 ty cts‘ui tak, ‘néi 
He was eee pleased | 


MA BE A 
8. ft 


»» yijub ‘hyi 
hwen 


C1 LIE. BE sui 


kin? ‘hd fan ‘héi 
Plenty 


. F to’; el FF feng? tsu? 


too; ,, ,, fong tsok 


9) 


: (2) fung tsuk,; Et Bx. fung 


shing? 
Plough (noun) 


M. Fit Wb HE keng? ti* 1? 
S. FB ii 


C. ,, dai. 
Plunder (vb.) 


M. ch‘iang' ; t = 


ch‘iang® to? 


S. (1) ‘ts‘iang; (2) ‘tstiang doeh 


C. (1) ts‘dng ; t 55 ‘ts‘ong 
kip, 


Pocket 
M. fs) F tou-wi; OF 4S 
k‘ou’ tai‘ 
S. AK A GS i zaung de’; KK 
i teu 
C. 4 toi2* 
Point 


M. of J chie(n)!-’rh 


Ss. ,, DA tsien deu ; ai ‘tien 


E tsim cht? 


Poison 
i TE pc) tu? yao‘ 
»» 9, dok yak 
A » tuk, yok, 
Pole 


M. HP -F kan? tzii 
S. ae koen ; 1s ‘baung 
C. ,, ,kon; AL. kong? 


M. Kn +H pien® tan 
S. 4, 5, ‘pien tan? 
C. +3 ae tam’ .kon 
To carry on a —— 


M. te id t‘ai? kang‘ 


S. ,, 4, de kaung 
C. i=] tam 
To —— a boat 
- es fy ch‘éng* ch‘uan* 
», ts‘ang zen 
» —ch‘ang -shiin 


33 


: ‘ 
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Pony 
M. & ma*® 
S. ,, ‘mo 
C. (Aj) FB (‘sit) smé 
Pool 
M. JK Sf, shui? k’éng"; Pi, 
-F¥- ch‘ih® tzu 
S. My, dz 
CG. ,, chi 
Poor 
M. Fe ch‘iung’; tt Fe p‘in? 
ch‘iung? 
_S. (1) jong; (2) bing jong 
C. (1) ck‘ung ; (2) cp‘an <k‘ung 
Pork . 
M. 1 Al chu’ jou 
S. 4, 5, ts nyok 
C. , » chi yuk, 
Port | 
: Wg. [I hai® k‘ou® 


¢ ¢ 
» 9» che Sk‘eu 


. » 9, ‘hoi Shat 
Treaty —— 
M. 38 Fey 1 ee t‘ung' shang? 
k‘ou® an‘ 
Ss» 9» » 9» Cong saung 
‘k‘eu ngoen’ 
C. ome a tung shéng 
Possess 
M. AR yu 
S. ,, ‘yeu 
C. ,, Syai 


Possible | 


M. A 47 Ay k‘o® hsing? ti 
S. HE ay 4s nung keu? kuh 


C. HA bt 48: cho Syf tsb? 
a 


—— to do 


. BR Ae té lai? 


yy 97: tS00? tuh le . 
oe + Eg tsd? tak, dai 


Post-office 


i. a 4% Bd shu’ hsin* kuan’ 


»» 3) +SU Sing? ‘kwen 
Pi os gy SHti sun? Skwtin 


The Chinese —— 


. ial Ee Rp yu chéng chii? 


” yeu tsung” jok 
»” cyati ching’ kuk, 


99 d9 


2 99 99 
Potato 


M. thy pad BA shan? oe 
Ss. a _ san yui 
C BB FF cshii ‘sai 


| Pour 
M. 4 tao’ 
S. ,, ‘tau 
C.4 to 
To —— out 


- Bi Hi Be tao‘ ch‘u " 


» 9 ‘tau ts‘eh le 


7 es Eg ‘td ch‘ut, dai — 
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Powder 
M. bs) mien‘; Bp fen: 
S. (2) ‘fung 
C. (2) ‘fan 
Gun — 
2 K po) huo® yao‘ 
» 9 ‘hoo yak 
: » 9. ‘fo yok, 


Practice 


M. Fa 57 kuei! chii 


S. 5, 5, kwe ‘kyui 
C. yy «45, kSwai Skui 


Practise 


M. ei 78 hsiieh? hsi’?; Py] a 


yén hsi 


S. ,, 5, ‘auh dzih; we 4B 


lien’ dzih @ 
C. (1) hok, ts4p,; (2) ‘yin ts4p, 


Praise 
M. Air cia shuo! hao*; 3 
k‘ua?; 33° ep ABE ‘ua? chiang 
S. (eaten Ai EY] ts‘ung 


tsan? 


C. (2) ‘wa; . (3) k‘wA ‘song 


Prefer 
M. Re BB ning? ytian‘ 
S. NS ; : BB. dzing nyoen’ 
jaw; cs PAN ‘hyi hwen 
C. Re J§B ning yin?* 


What do you prefer P 


M. Sir Se. BR EE BE ni’ hsis 


huan shé(n)?-mo ~ 

S. 4B BR a. Me nong? hwen 
“hyi sa? 

Cth ER... HS 
we néi chung yf ,pin.... 
kang? .to ,ni 

Prepare 
. FR fit va‘ pei 
» 9 yur be’ 
: » 9), «yi? pé? 


President of the Republic 


AW tsung* t‘ung® 


»» 9) doo’ ‘tsong ‘t‘ong 
7 » oy 9, tA? “tsung ‘tung 


Pretend 


MA. Ti He: chia* chuang’ 
S. ,, 4, ‘ka tsaung 

C. SE cha - 

—— not to know 


M. HH: Xx ri 34 chuang? pu 


chih? tao‘ 


YA Hz 4% tsaung ’veh 


“Shyau tuh 


C. BE Tf ME iat ch® tsok, 


cm shik, 
Pretty 


M. HF- AR hao® k‘an‘ 


S. ,, 5, ‘hau k‘oen’ 


1» Bef hd “ai 
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Price 
o {i $e chia‘ ch‘ien 
» 9, ka? dien 

ra »—og:~—COKA? ct “fn 
Market —— 

- ih {i shih ‘ chia* 

5» °% ka 

a = » Sshf ka? 
High —— 


= K {8 BB to ta‘ chia‘ ch‘ien 


1» 9 doo” ka? dien © 
: = > kd ke? 
What is the P 
M. Es Ay SE to! shao® ch‘ien? 
S. We (8 . sa? ka? dien 
C. {Fl SR BEB Ve ts‘in 


kéi ,to ni 
Prickly heat - 

M. Hip -F- fei*-tzu 
S. 4, 5, be? “ts 
C. Be FAB yit, fai?* 

Prison 


M. Be chien’; Be ae chien? 
lao? , 


S. (1) kan; (2) kan lau 
C. (1) kam; (2) = ld 
To put in 
M. \\ #8 ae ch‘iu? chi * Tai? 
S. We Be seu kan: 
C, Ha ak ( \) Ee es kam? oe 


hm noi? 


To break prison 
M. 336 BE t’a0? chien’ 
S. ,, 5 dau kan 

C. 4, 5, ¢O kam 


Private 

M. Fi, ssti? 
S. 4 S 
Ce 47.82 


—— affairs 


M. i es ssti’ shih* 


99 3? S Z 


7 ” 


-—— secretary 

M. Fie BE mot yn; ee pi* 
shu? 

S. (1) moo? ‘yeu; (2) p? su 

C. (1) mok, £yati; (2) Pe shti 


Proceed 


M. SE BI Fy) ¥- wang> ch‘ien’ 
ch‘ii* 


S. Hi Be ts‘eh fab; [i Bo 
FE hyang zien ch?’ 


Oe By Bis ¢s‘fn tsun? 
— from 


M. Hi Ws chu’ yii ; i Hi 
" BAe shéng’ ch‘u lai 
S. (1) ts‘eh yui; (2) sang ts‘e le 


C. BS Hy FAK fat, chut, doi 
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Promise 


M. \E 3% ying" hsi 
Ss. 4, 95 jung? Shyui 


Gs. Tk ying <shing 


&- 18 shih?! hsin ‘ 


» 9, 8eh sing’ 
Pi » 5, Shat, sun? 
Pronunciation 
M. [I FF k‘ou® yin 
S. 5 4 ‘k‘eu iung 
C. ,, 5 Shai yam 
Proof 
M. i die p‘ing? chi; i a 
p‘ing? chéng‘ 
S. (1)bing kyui’; (2)bing tsung? 
C. (1) pang kui? 
Province 
M. shéng® 
S. ,, ‘sang 
C. ,, ‘shang 
Public 
M. ZX kung’; Be Fy kuo? 
chia’ ti 
, AS kok 
kya kuh 


S.,, kong; ,, 


C. ,, kung 
The 
M. b XN chung‘ jén? 
S. 5 4, tsong? nyung 
Cw SB kung chung’ 


Pull 
M. Fiz ia! 
“las +3E chien? 
» 9 dai 
To —— down a house 


. OF jz) -F- ch‘ai’ fang ?-tzii 


» ts‘ak vaung ‘ts 
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E® ch‘4k, uk, 
To —— out of the water 
M. i Hi IK Ae lao! ch‘u! 
shui® lai? 
S. 5, 95 9) gy~—sdiausts‘eh 
“gs le 


CBA AK FE MH BB gas 


‘shui mang ch‘ut, dai 


To —— out a nail 


. At $y -F- pa? ting'-tzit 


5» 9, bah ting 
2 » 5) pat, tengt 


Pumelo 


. M. jit F- yu'-tzii 


S. 4, 5, yeu ‘ts; 30 xB BB 
vung tan’ 


C. YR FF po luk, 


Pump 


M. hk (or Hh) 7K fal chi* (or 


ch‘ou') shui? t‘ung® 


S. Fah AK fii ‘ts‘eu ‘s dong 


Cis ee: . a ge ch‘au ‘shui héi?; 


Ey fal shok, ,t‘ung * 
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Punish 


M. FH By tse fa ; Ve JE 


chih* tsui‘ 
S. (1) tsak vah; (2) dz? Sdzoe 


C. (1) chak, fat; xp fat, 


Pursue 
M. 34 chui’ 
oS. 4, tsoe - 
C. ,, chui 
To closely 


M. te Be kan® chin*® 
S. Hey 4. tsoe kyih 
C. ite Be ‘kon ‘kan 
Push 
M. HE tui’ 
S. 5, te 
C. tui = 


Put 


M. +E ko}; is 4 fang‘ 


S. ,, kauh;,, faung’ 


C. KK fong? ; ae chai 


To ——- down 


“ a ?~p fang* hsia 


¢ 
» 3): faung? “au 


-s ye fong? lok,; Be ye 


chai lok, 
m at. ne F- tai‘ ee 4-t2i1 
yy gg:~—«ét?s Ma? “ts 
tar? mdo2* 
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Quarter | 
M. py Af < —  ssti‘ fén’ 
chih i? 
Ss ooy pg, Ss ng? 
ts ih 
Ce sp. ge. gp. ay SR ane 
chi yat, 
A —— ofan hour 
M. — | i? k‘o' 
S. , 4 ih k‘uh 
: pe oa yat, kwat, chung 
To give 
M. ra fy shé* ming * 
> 9),:~«SO” Ming? 
: yy» 9)__:«*She? ming? 
Quick 
M. BR k‘uai‘ 
S. ,, kw‘a 
Cc. ,, far 
Quiet 
M. 7B Z ping? ant; Ze ee 
an' ching* 


- §. (1) bing oen; (2) oen “zing 
C. (1) ep‘ing ,on ; x con 


The town is 


M. HR mm 2p. ¥ ch‘éng? 11° 


p‘ing* an? 


Se. te Rag dzung ‘li 


oen “zing 


Ch a5. is x sheng + 
‘lui <p‘ing ,on 
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Be quiet 
M. xi a ae -pieh? shuo! 
hua‘; an? 


ching‘ F tie(n)-’rh* 


S. YA BB. = 3 ‘veh iaw’ Shyang ; 
nee Fit ‘zing la? 
C. wK [ie Smai ts‘d 


Radicals (in characters) 
M. HF GP wit put; SP FF 
pu‘ shou® 
S. (1) 2 Sboo; (2) ‘boo ‘seu 
C. (1) ts2? po?* 
Raft 
M. 48 Fi fa?-tzui; I HE 
mu‘ p‘ai? 
S. (2) mok ba 
C. (2) muk, .p‘4i 
Rails 
ie a BTL t‘ieh*® kuei® 
t‘ih ‘kwe 
‘ft? “kwai ‘ 


9) 33 


: 9 9 
Railway 


M. iy BB tieh® lu‘ 


yy 9 tih loo 


5 » on ESI; IR BB BS 


‘fo che 182 

—— station 

- “Ke vA] huo® ch‘é! chan‘ 
ae “hoo ts‘o dzam 

‘ » » » BB fo che 
cham? ,t‘au 


Rain 

M. Ry yu? 

S. 4, Syui 

C. ,, Syti 

Heavy —— 

M. a WY ta’ yt? 
S. 4, 5, doo Syui 
C. 4, 5, tai? Sytt 


It is raining 
M. TW By hsia‘ yu 
S. Ye », lauh ‘Syui 
Ce ws We lok, £yii loko 
Rank 
M. te ER p‘in® chi; oe téng® 
S. (1) ‘ping kyuh; (2) ‘tung 
C. (1) Span k‘ap,; (2) ‘tang 
To form in 
M. iB [Sei pai® chén‘ 
S. 4, 4, ba tsung 
"CoE, ep'4i chan? 
Rat 
M. Xt EA lao® shu* 
S. ,,  ,, Sau ty (‘t‘s); x 
ih ‘lau dzong 


C. HE FR, sd ‘shu 


Rations 


os i ie chiin’ liang? 


»» 9») kyuin liang 
: » 9 ¢kwan Jong 
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Raw Ready 
M. He shéng? M. sie! fg BY J yii* pei hao*® 
S. 4, sang lo; BE fig Y ch‘i? pei‘lo 
* 
fe Be Gene S. yi Ti hy. yur be? Shau 
Razor | C (i pin? 
. a BA JJ t‘i* t‘ou? tao! 
» optg:”~SCiS? dew tau Rtas 
J ea ae ae 
Reach 
; fn? n 
M. 3) tao" aR vist sagan” 
S. tau” ee 
C. ‘ ne M. ih, KK Fay hsien‘ ch‘éng? ti 
Se. a, AS yier? dzung kuh 


Ynable to —— to 

M. fit Xe G kou‘* pu chao? 

S. +8 Zy » liau ’veh dzak 

C. re 1 48 FI) am 2 tak, 
t 


To —— out the hand 


- 4A = shén' shou ® 


» 9, sung ‘seu 
a »» 9, Shan ‘shat 


Read 


shu’ 
S. (1) k‘oen’; (2) k‘oen’ su 


C. BB es t‘ar shti 
To —— aloud 
: M. nien ‘ 


S. 4, nyan? 


C. in Ey tuk, shii 


M. AT k‘an‘; AT a k‘an 4 


Ce a as nae yin? shing ke? 
Real (genuine) 
M. i chén’? 


S. ,, tsung 
C. ,, chan 
—— (actual) 
M. & shih? 
S. ,, zeh 
C. ,, shat, 


Rear (noun) 


. BH hon’ t‘ou 


“eu deu 
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» hati? pin? 
In the —— 
M. FE te BA ‘tsai‘ hou * t‘ou 
S. Fir » 5, la “eu deu 


C. FE ,, BB tsoi hai? tat 
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Rearguard 


M., $e 3K hou‘ tui‘; B Hi 


wei® chiin? 
S. (1) “eu de’ 
C. (1) had? tui? 


Rebel (noun) 


M. ya sil fan® p‘an‘; Bk tsei? 


S. ,  ,, ‘an ben’; i 9 
nyuh zuh 
C. FE JX OBE tsok, an ke? ; 
(2) ts‘ak, * 
Rebellion 


M. an al, fan® Juan * 


» 5, “fan loen?; iF ya 
‘zau ‘fan 
C. sit »» pun? liin? 


Recent 


M. Or Ir hsin! chin * 


S. ,, 4, sing ‘jung 
C. lin Hy kan? .shf 


Recently arrived 


M. Fr AE RY hsin? lai? ti 


Se og AW sing le kuh 
C. Fe BE Ae MBE kan? shi 
cloi ke? 
Recognize 
M. a aut i jén* shih 
S. 4) 5) nyung’ suh 


C. ,, ying? 


Recruit 
M. Hf -Fe hsin' ping? 
S. 5 5, sing ping 


C. 4, 4 san ping 
Red 

M. KI. hung? 

S. ,, Song 

C. ,, chung 

Reed 


MM. = -F- wei *-tzu 
5S: ja B= loo we 


C. rr Ik do tek, 


Refuse 
M. HE BE tz‘U ; RK tf 
pu‘ k‘én 
S. (1) te? dz; YA =] veh 
‘k‘ung 


C. (1) d‘ui <ts‘z; (2) pat, Shang 
Regiment 
MM, — BK Fe i* tui‘ ping’; 
ee ying’ 
S. (1) ih de® ping; (2) yung 
C. (1) yat, tui? ping ; (2) ging 
Regret 
M. $% |¥f hou‘ hui*; BY NF 
k‘o® hsi? 
S. (1) “eu hwe ; (2) ‘k‘au sih, 
C: (2) ‘ho sik, 
Regulation 
. nes FE chang? ch‘éng 
» 9 tsang dzung 
: » », chong ch‘ing 
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Reins 
M. Film =. ch‘é? shou 
S. inet 418 kyang zung 
C. FE BE sm4 kong 
Release 


M. GE fang’; $2 He shih’ 
fang* 

S. (1) faung?; (2) suh faung? 
C. (1) fong’; (2) shik, fone? 

Religion 

M. AK chiao* 
S. ,, kyaw 
C. ,, kaw 


The Buddhist —— 


M. ip AK fo? chiao‘ 


S. 4, 45, veh kyau’ 
C. 4, 55 fat, kaw? 


The Protestant 


ga ab fk A yeh® su? chiao‘* 


» ya soo kyau? 
» ye so kar 
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- bpd 3 
The Roman Catholic 


. = 2K t‘ien ' chu ®chiao ‘4 


»  », tien Stsu kyaw’ 
P » oo oy in Schii kaw’ 


Remain (stay) 
M. AE chu * 


C. y chi? — 


CHINA I 


Remain (over) 


oe al] fp v shéng‘ hsia 


» », dzung? Sau 
a » 4, Shing? ha? 


Only a few 


M. 3] AY Xe Es shéng‘ ti pu 
to? 
» F422 ., deung? tuh 


’°veh doo’ 


C. HR xe 7 BE A> Bl 8 
pat, kwo’ ‘yau se ‘shft 
shing? ‘td 


Remember 

M. 3B 4B chit té 
S. 4, 5, ky? tuh 
C. 4, 4, kéP? tak, 
I can’t —— 


ae Oe a 


hsiang* pu ch‘i lai? 


S. TI $B AK ‘ng00 


‘siang ’veh ‘chi le 


C. ai Pes A Hae er am ‘héi 


cai 


Remove 


M. > chiii' 
S. iz & dzu chi’; Ae Bh 


yf ‘dong 


C. i ~pun 
To a difficulty 
= Re bi3 ch‘u* nan? 
» 5, dzu.nan 
a » 99 ech‘ui nan 
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To remove to another house 


M. Hy ae pan’ chia’ 
S. 4, 5, pen kya 
Ce ks JE -pun uk, 


‘Rent (vb.) 
M. « Hl tsu!; 1 lint 


,, ts0o; (t ts‘ia 


5 80; (2) yam? 

To —— a house 
M. = jz) -F- lin’ fang ®-tzti 
SF. 
Cs. 5, fal 3 tso .kan uk, 


(noun) 


. At Ex tsu! ch‘ien 


» 9a tsoo dien 


$B tsd ngan* 


M, Hy ar tsai‘ shuo* 

S. 5, if tse? wo? 

Ce % ai tsor’ ‘kong 

Reply 

M. 7 iB ta? ying’; [a] 
hui? ta? 

S. (1) tah iung’; (2) we teh 

C. & tap, 


—— to a letter 
M. fs] 45 hui? hsin* 
S. 5, 5, We sing 
C. 4, 45. ewti sun” 


tsoo vaung-‘ts 


Report (vb.) 
M. Bt pao’; 4 ar kao* su‘ 


Ss. ,, +r. paw kau’; (2) kaw’ 
soo” 
Cy ,, poe 
To —— to a superior 
M. a ping’; ay aR hsiang * 


pao‘ 
S. (1) ping ; FA a sung paw’ 
C. (1) Span 
(written statement) 


- i 2 pao‘ tan? 


<3 Pr pau’ tan 
Co. 52 rae = Ge po’ chf 
chong <ch‘ing; (1) po” ,tan 
—— (rumour) 
M. pint i féng’ wén’ 
S. ” fong vung 
C. we = yt yin; jal ie 
fung shing 
—— of a gun 
M. rf i ch‘iang’ shéng’ 
S. 4, 4, tsiang sung 
Ce: 53 Hin] ots‘éng ‘hong 
Rescue 


M. & chiu ‘ 


»» kyew’ 
» kat? 
Resign 

M. ey tz‘ti” 

S. 5 dz 

C. ,, WBk «ts‘z chik, 
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To resign office 


M. ae EB tz‘? kuan! 
S. 4, 4, dz kwen; 

dz tsuh 
C. 4, 4, es‘z kwuin 


To ——on account of ill- 
ness 


+h. Wi kao‘ ping? 
Ss 4, 4, kaw? bing? 


C. Al Wii ere HA cyan peng?t 


cts‘z chik, 


Resolute 
AM. AR in ma] yu® chih* ch‘i; 
| BX NY chien? hsin? 
S. (1) Syeu ts? chi?; (2) kyien 
sing 
C. (2) kin sam 
Rest (vb.) 
M. fiK hsieh? 
S. ,, hyih 
C. ,, hit, 
To take a little —— 


M. BR — HR Je hsieh’ i? 


hsieh! ’rh 


S. 4, 45, 4, hyih ih hyih 
Cas » 9 hit, yat, hit, 
Retreat 
M. 3B tuit; FE Be 3 wang® 
hou‘ t‘ui‘ 
S. (1) t’e?; [Fy te aE hyang? 
Coy t‘e? 
C. (1) tur? 


To sound the retreat 


. we 5B He ch‘ui? t‘ui* hao 4 


i ae. Sp tS ea? 
: » ogy Chui tui? hd? 
Return 
M. El 3: hui? lai ; fa] == 


3 ch‘ti 

S. (1 ra le; (2) we chi? 
C. 3 Be fan dai 

To —— home 
M. [ey] BE hui? chia? 

S. 5, 4, we kya 

C. 4, ewti ka 
Unable to 
M. [B] OK AE hui? pu lai? 

S. A Ae [rs] *he ‘veh nung 


C. re fan tak, 


dai 


To a& Visit 


= [a] FF hui? pai * 


» 9 «wwe pa 
: » 9g: WU PAP 


Revolver 


M. =F. ef shou® ch‘iang? 
S. 


», ‘seu ts‘iang 


CG: I Tet] ae tui? min? sf? 


Reward 
MB shang®; B BA shang ® 
tz‘i' | 


S. (1) ‘saung; (2) ‘saung 
C. (1) ‘shéng; (2) ‘shéng ts‘z? 


cc2 
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Rheumatism 
M. Jal, 784, feng? shih? 
S. 5, 5, fong seh 
C. 5, 4, ung shap, 
Rib 
M. Fy} ce lei‘ t‘iao ; Deel 


lei‘ 
S. (1 baits sane (2) luh kweh 


C. Aj lak; A Se FR lak, 


shak, kwat, 
Rice 


: mi mi? KK ta‘ mi’ 


: > “mai; ee IK « WO; 
(unhulled) ay kuk, 


To grow —— 


- ie 72] -F- chung‘ tao “tii 


» 9, ‘tsong? ‘dau 


ss Ik KK chung” <wo ‘mai 


Boiled 
M. BK fan ‘ 
S. ,, van 

C. ,, fan? 

—— flelds 

M. alin —F HA tao‘tzii tien’ 


Hy dau? dien 
C. a » cwO ‘in 


A rich man 
M. AY a ts‘ai? chu 


S. ,, 5, dze Stsu 


C. 4, 5, ts‘oi Schii 
To become 

= a Ay fa) ts‘ai? 

» 5, fah dze 

a 1» o {at <ts‘oi 
Ride | 

M. Ear ch‘i? 

S. 4, ji 

C. , ké; AB 4s‘ot 
Rifle 


M. y's 1g Ef lai? fu ch‘iang? 
S » le foh ts‘iang 
doi fuk, ,ts‘éng 
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CO. 3. Ge 4 
Right (correct) 
M. \F chéng’; Fe EE pu'ts‘o' 
S. ,, tsung’; YA , veh ts‘o 
C. ,, ching’; G chok, ; Ne 
ngam ; AT gee Smo ts‘o” 
Th 


M fF 34 chéng‘ tao‘ 
» {2% tsung? loo” 
C. 5, ehing? 10 


He is in the —— 
M. Fi, AR 3H ‘at yu li 

S. Ft ia wet A yi te? kuh 
C1 % A Ku 


A : 
hai? hop, to? ‘léi_ 
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Right (hand) 


AM. Fy yu 


S. 4, yeu 
C. 4, (FF) yat? (shat) 
On the —— 


me FE i Pes tsai yu‘ pien 


», ‘“dze yew’ pien 


3? 


2 » 99 9y__:« SO yal? pin? 
Ripe 

M. Bh shou? 

S. 4, zok 

C. EY shuk, 
Rise 

. 1 Ae ch‘i® lai 

“chi le 
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’ lig “héi caf 
To —— early 


a te 


INS. ak. Sy 43 _ an c tuh 
‘tsau 
C. ia A dd ie ¢ts‘ing ‘tsd 


“héi <lai 


The sun has risen 


ee ee ee 


-yang shang‘ lai lo 


Se HA he ab ew 


yang ts‘eh le tse 


CA BaD RE FL pat, 


d‘atl* yf -king shing loko 
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The wind is rising 


ra ee © 


chii féng? lai lo 


S. BS ake WL he HE tab “chi 


fong le tse 


C; yin nau EX Eg dung ‘héi 


‘kan lai 


River 


ee iy ho’; YC chiang’ 
5 ‘00; ,, kaung 
- ” cho ; > 99 kong 


Road 


M. 38 tao‘; iar lu‘ 


S. ,, dau; ,, loo? 
C, (2/10 
M. Fis in =] = tsou® chin‘ 
tao ’rh 


S. 4, 4 SB ‘tse Gung loo? 

C. F7 B 5G BS chang ch? 
‘tiin 102 

The is bad 


NFER RIE HE v0" 


pu hao$ tsou® 


S: Be YA uae 5E loo’ ’veh Shau 


“‘tseu 


C. ABE BE HEHE ko 06 
Jo? cm Shd | 


Cross-roads 


M. -- 29 BR shih? tziit lu* 
», zeh 2 loo’ 
5», Shap, ts2? 102 
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Roast 

M. 018 shao!; KE k‘ao? 
5 sau; »  ‘kfau 

: » shfu 

Robber 


M. [Bk tsei?; pip YX ch‘iang? 
tao* 


zuh; (2) ‘jang daw 
ts‘Ak, * 


Rock 


M. Ay 5A shih?-t‘ou ; mit Ay 


shan! shih’ 
S. (1) zak deu; (2) san zak 


C. BK Ay ep‘un shek,t 
Roof 
M. FF TA fang’ ting® 
S. eae -,, Ok ‘ting 


» Ff ws pub 5 it] 


“ae m{n2* 
Room 
M. Iz -F- wu '-tzil 
Ss. oy. HORS siz, vaung 


C. sje; dong * 
a —— — Fi i aan chien' 


wu?-tzil 
S. 4, 459 -95,-:« Uh kan ok 


Cee. 4 


‘; sy yat, kan .fong * 


Bedroom 


Me Ey BF sti 
B 


chiao‘ ti wu' tzi; 
wo! fang? 

S. (2) ngoo’ vaung 

GC; Fi cfong* : AA 5 fan? 
cfong* 


Root 


M. #R -F- kén*-tzi; AR AC 


kén? pén*® 
S. AR kung ; (2) kung ‘pung 
C. ,, kan; (2) kan ‘pin 


To —— out 


M. Hk pat 
S. ,, bah 
C. 4, pat, 


Rope 


M. aR -F- shéng?-tzi 


S. 4, zung 


C. ie lam 


Rotten 

M. Ke lan‘; 38 huai ‘ 

S. ,, lan’; ,, wa 

C. Fe Ml enti in? 
Rough (uneven) 

M. aS ap. pu‘ p‘ing?; (coarse) 

KH ts‘u’ 
S. YA 2p. ‘veh bing; (2) ts‘oo 
C. (1) pat, <pting ; (2) ¢s% 
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The sea is rough 


itt ip HK hai® lang? ta‘ 


_,, ‘he laung’ doo’ 
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: 9 oy oy Shi long? tai? 
Round | 
M. [Bl yiian’ 

S. 4, yoen 

C. ,, cytin 

All —— 

o JA lial chou! wei? 

» 9 tseu we 
" » —99,—s Chath ewai 
Row (vb.) 
a boat 


M. +. By yao? ch‘uan? 


S. 4,  », yau zen 


C. eB chat? 


(noun) 


4 hanes 


M. 
S. ,, ‘aung; HE ba ; SH da? 
C. 


,», chong ; i] lat, 


M. —-4F hes} i? hang? shu‘* 


S. 5 9 9 ih faung zw 
C. ” ” » JY at, chong shi? 
Rub 


C1 2 
10 HB ws mo 
S. 9 ts‘ah ; ” moo 
C. ,, ts‘at, 


Rudder 


. ful ey ch‘uan® to‘ 


»» 3, zen “doo 


: oe shiin t°4i 


Ruins 
A house in 


M. BY zy p‘o‘ fang? 


S », p‘oo vaung 


C.# 4A FBI BE ER king ‘td 


ke? uk, 


A city in 


M. BY BE AY) BR hui’ pai’ ti 


ch‘éng? 


S. BY a I~ ,, ba? wa? kuh 
| dzung 


C. ae ia iF ,, ‘yai dan 


ke’ sheng t 


Run 


M. Ha p‘ao*® 


S. ,, bau 
C: 5E Stsati 


Unable to — 


M. Ha X £5] p‘ao® pu tung‘ 
S. , QJ 5, bau ’veh “dong 
fiz. XE 43. .m ‘tsati tak, 


To —— away 
M. 3K a t‘a0” p‘ao® 
S ,, dau bau 


C. + + ‘tsati hui?; By tek t 
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Rush Sad 
M. fea ch‘uang‘* M. Jak XK yu’ ch‘ou ; age fel 


Se 35 ted {ai ts‘ong 


C. ,, ‘ch‘ong; (A FR ch'ung 


Ps 


To —— forward 


M. Ft: Bi a wang* ch‘ien? 


ch‘uang‘ 


S. i) 9 {ay hyang? zien 


ts‘ong 
C. fre] Bi ‘ch‘ong ¢ts‘in 
To in 
M. fre] fe ch‘uang‘ chin‘ 
S. (ay . + ts‘ong tsing? chi’ 
C. [ial ,», ‘ch‘ong tsun’ 
Russia 
M. ABR (ety o* kuo 
S. 5, 5, ngoo kok 
C. 4, 4, ngo* kwok, 
Rut 
M. Ha ify ch‘é? ché?; BB. a 
J ch‘é' yi(n)‘ ’rh 
S. 5. ipp ts‘o tsih; BS. Ey F- 


ts‘o iung?-‘ts 
C. (1) che chit, 


Sack 
M. {J SS k‘ou® tai‘ 
S. GS de? 


C. ,, toi?* 


yu! mén‘ 
S. (1) ieu dzeu; (2) ieu mung? 


C. (1) yat shai; B¥ ee pai2 
ai? 


Saddle 


M., Bk -F- an?-tzti 


» 99 gy «= N StS 
C. FE BR ‘m4 (on 
To —— a horse 
M. hyp hi pei* ma° 
S. ae - tsaung ° mo 


C. VA ik BE — con pur? 


Sma 
Safe 
M. BE t’o* tang ; 6 i 
wen? tang 
S. (1) ‘too taung’; (2) “wung 


taung” 
C. (1) ‘t’o tong? 


Sailor 


MM, IK =p shui® shou? 


9» 99:8 SEU 


C. »” yy) Shui ‘shat 
Sails 
MM. fy $% ch‘uan? p‘éng’; if 


fan! 


S. (1) zen bong 


C. WWE siéi 
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To hoist sail 
M. Air tt SE a la? ch‘i 
peng” lai ; hg & ch‘é® 


p‘éng* 
S. (ry oe ‘chi bong le; (2) ‘ts‘a 


me OY or 
A: i Cle, # Me 
‘shong) ‘Iéi 


To take in 
M. ye & lo* p‘éng? 
S. ,,  ,, lauh bong 
> WHE lok, éi 
Sale 
M. B mai‘ 
S. , ma 
C. Hy = ch‘ut, ma? 


To have for 


M. Bi fa? mai’ 
S. 4, 5, fah ma? 
Ce y 5 fat, ma? 


Salt 
M. Epi yen? 


S. 4, yien 
C. ,, cyim 


——- fish 


pi a ge] hsien? yii? 


9 » ‘an ng 


. ” 5 cham cyii* 
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Salute 
M. FF pai'; FF et hsing? |i 
S. 99 pa’; 39 3) ‘ang ‘li 
C. , par; ,,  ,, chang‘lai; 
any ‘ts‘ing on 
Same 
MM, — RR AY i’ yang* ti; 
AH [fj hsiang* t‘ung? 
Ss. — FR ih yang’; (2) siang 
dong 
C. 5, 5, yat, yong? | 
Of the age 


- a) a t‘ung? nien? 


ae Hone: nyien — 


From the place 


= aa 5 t‘ung? hsiang' 


a ‘ dong hyang 
- 55 5, e‘ung hong 


C. ,, sha 
Sand-bank 


ye vb SHE sha! t‘an! 


» 9, $ot‘an 


e »» gy eshé “t‘An 


Saturday 


M. Wie FE HK ii’ pai? liu 
S. yy ‘Ti pa? lok 
C. 4 55 5, Slai pai? luk, 
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Saucepan 


M. oa kuo!; fait -F ku®-tzt 


S. ,, koo; ie BA kwen? deu - 


C. Eis po | 


Save 
M. $¥ chiu' 
S. 4, kyew 
C. ,, ka? 
To —— life 
M. § D5 it chiu‘ ming‘ 
S. 4, 5, kyeuw’ ming? 
C. ,,  », kat? meng?t 
ps = Se shéng® ch‘ien? 
S. 4, 4, ‘sang dien 
C. ne chan 
To time 


M. s L K sheng® kung’ fu 


S. 4, 99’ 3, ‘sang kong-foo 


Ce x; Hey ARR ‘shang <shf hat? 


- s Le shéng® shih * 


‘sang 2 
‘shang sz? 


9? 99 


“ ? 9) 


Saw (noun) 


M. Sh chii* 
. -F ka? ‘ts 


C. ,, ku? 
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Say 


M. air shuo! 
S. FE wo? 
C. iat ‘kong 
To have nothing to 
ai mei? yu’ 


MS AR ae 
hua‘ shuo? 
S. & 2, BA msa wo’ 


deu 
C. AT pe ae {md Sye ‘kong 
Unable to for certain 


M. ar x ite shuo! pu‘ chun’ 
D:.. 453 YA cE soeh ’veh ding’ 
C pi. oe 4B AE. am wé tak, 


ting 
Scales 
M. K > t‘ien’ p‘ing?; Ae 
ch‘éng‘ 
S. (1) tien bing ; (2) ts‘ung? 
C. (1) tin p‘ing ; (2) ch‘ing? 


Scatter 
M. BL san ‘; ay sa® 
S. ,, san?; ,, sah; wt BA 
san’ k‘e 
C. ,, sam’; ,, sat, 


To —— in a fight 


M. 4 BL J ta‘ san‘ lo 


S. , 5, ‘tang san 
C. A) 40 xt ABA yan 
sin? Scho 
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To scatter in flight’ 


e ES y t‘ao? san‘ lo 


»» 4, dau san? 


5E BL ee to “tsau 


san’ bf 
School 


M. hs FF hsiich* fang? 


S. 5 a ‘auh daung 


C. ES Bf shii ‘kwiin 


To go to 

M. -: @ 4. shang‘ hstieh? 
S. ,, 4, ‘zaung Sauh 
C. , 4, Sshéng hok, 
—— boy 

ye a. He hsiieh? shéng’ 

» 3, ‘auh sang 

: 5, 9, hok, shangt 
—— master 

lM. FE He hsien’ shéng'’; E54 

AM chiao* hsi 


SS. (1) sien sang; AY Fil kyau’ s 
C. (1) sin shang t 
Scissors 


M. By -F- chien® tzti 


S. , IJ ‘tsien tau 


C. er By kaw ‘sin 
Sea 

M. yi hai? 

S. ,, ‘he 

C. ,, ‘hoi 


Seaside 


- iff. Bp hai® pien' 


5 he pien 
», ‘hoi pin 


9 


c , 
—— going junks 


M. ya ify. AY Ait tsou® hai® 


ti ch‘uan? 


S. iff. fy ‘he zen 
C. Hj Kk if. np ful ch‘ut, 


tai? Shoi ke’ shiin 


To put to 
MM. Hi fe. ch‘u? hai’ 
S. 


7 ts‘eh yang 


C. & Hf. ch‘ut, ‘hoi ; Hi IC 
1 ch‘ut, tai? .yong 
—— sick 
Me r ful yiin* ch‘uan? 
» 9) +yuin’ zen 


. ipe wan? long? 


Seal wht: 


M. EI) yin* 


S. ,, jung? 
C. ,, yar : 
(vb.) 


_ 4 Ey ta® yin 

,, ‘tang iung 

. 9» = 9:S tA yan? 
To up 

M. $i} féng’ 

S. ,, fong 

C. ,, fung 


> 
33 
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Season | 
M. a chi‘; HF “> shih? ling * 
S. ” ky’; » 99 z-ling? 
C. ,, kwai; JK BF ‘in shi 
The four seasons 


M. PA Ae chi‘ 


s? 
» Ss kyr 
: » 9). 82 kwai? 


Second 


M. $f =. tit erh* 
S. » dinyr 


- +P 
C. ,, 4, tai? y? 


Secret 
M. ae mi‘; TH ae chi! mi‘ 
S. Bh FB p? mib 
C. (1) mat,; (2) .kéi mat, 


—— society 


os y @r ssti! hui‘ 


3? >? S we? 
2 oy SZ WUE 


I 
M. oe a Fy mit mi‘ ti 
5: ffi] AP -F- t‘eu ben? ‘ts 
C. Fpl, [A] sz kén 


A 
M. Fe Hy mi‘ shih‘ 

S. Bh Fe EF p? mih 2 
C. oe Le mat, sz? 


Secure 
M. BB 0° tng"; HE 
an? wén® 
S. (1) ‘tfoo taung?; (2) oen 
 ?wung 
C. (1) St‘o tong? 
See 


M. AR B=) k‘an‘ chien‘ 
S. 5, 5, k‘oen’ kyien’ 
C. b=) kin? 

Unable to —— 

M. AS x b=) k‘an‘ pu‘ chien‘ 
S.- 3 YA ,, k‘oen’’vehkyien’ 
C. rz. b=) 48 cm kin’ tak, 
Did you ——P 

M. He b=) 53 ch‘iao? chien‘ mo 
S. AR is 4p k‘oen’ kyien? va’ 
C. ty ¥ rz. A we enéi kfn’ 

cm kin? ,ni 
To —— through (a plan) 
- A BY k‘an* p‘o* 
» » kfoen’ p‘oo0’ 
4 >» 9, hon po” 
Seed 


M. Fil x chung® tzii 
S. 4, 4, ‘tsong-‘ts; Fifi ‘tsong 
C. ,, ‘chung 

Seek 

M. # chao$; ay hsiin? 
S. (2) zing 


c 48 “wan 
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Seize 
M. En na’; HE & cho! na? 
S. (1) nau; (2) tsauh nau 
C. Fig déi; FE chuk, 
To —— territory 


M. 45 Bh chan‘ ti* 


S. 45, 5, tsien? d? 
C. , 4, chim? téi 


M. FI VD taiit chi 
S. ,, Hrka 
C. ,, PB tsz ‘kei 
Sell 
M. B mai‘ 
S.,, ma 
C. ,, mar 
Unable to —— 
M. XK J mait pu liao® 
S YA YE me? ’veh lauh 
pz. B 78 cm mai tak, 
To —— by auction 
M. + B p‘ai’ mai* 
S. »» pak ma 
C. ne 1K > ham’ ye? Jan 


Send 


M. 4 BS == ta® fa ch‘i'; 
fa? 


S. (1) ‘tang fah chr; By Hi 
- fah ts‘eh; == ts‘a 


413 
C. FT Be 14 fat; Bp ker; IF 
fi? : 


To send presents 
M. 3K re sung‘ li® 
S. 5, 5, song? ‘li 
C. ,, 4, sung? ‘lai 


To —— troops 
M. YR Fz p‘ai* ping’ 
S. 4, 5, pa’ ping 
C. 5, 5, par ping 


Sentence (noun) ~ 
M. — Aq] i? chit‘; — 4] #5 
i’ chii* hua‘ 
S. (1) ih kyu?; (2) ih kyu? wo? 
C. (1) yat, kui?; (2) yat, kui? 
wa?* 


(vb.) 

M. cE JE ting* tsui‘ 

S. 4, 5, ding? Sdzoe 

C. pe pan?; fp. En p‘un’ ttin’ 
—— to death 

M. cE 0 aE: ting‘ ssii® tsui‘ 
S. 5, 5) 3) ding? ‘si Sdzoe 
C. 5, 5) 9). ting? Ssz tsui2 


Sentry 
M. mE “+ BY Fx k‘an*shou® 
ti ping* 
S. + 1; Fe ‘seu we’ ping 
C. By FE <fong ping; If Fe 


shaw ping 
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Separate 


. Ay BA fén! k‘ai! 
»  » fung k‘e 
: » ~99-—s dan hoi 


(intrans.) 

A. Oe BA li? k‘ai? 
» oo like 

z 99: li Choi 


Separated by a river 


AM. BR  — SE FAY ko? cho 


i! tao! ho? 


S. BB BA — 6 jay kak ke 


ib diau ‘oo 


C. AS 18% Te Be BA sven 


‘fa cho k4k, <hoi 


September 


M. Tt FA chiu® yiieh‘ 


S. 4, 5, “kyeu nyoeh 

C. TA. Tt FA ying ‘kau yiit, 
Serious 

M. He k Arann! ta‘ 

S. 4, 5, ‘dzong da? 

C. BE fA kwan ha? 

A —— matter 

M. KK HH ta* shih‘ 

Sosa 390 dar 2 


C. Hf »» chung? sz?; it I 


L. es chung? ta? chi sz? 


A serious illness 

. Ei Wi chung‘ ping* 
»—y,-:«Sdzong bing? 

. » 9, chung? peng?t 


Servant 


lM. (ii Nf. KM shih® huan jén’; 
jx ay AK ti® hsia jén’; 
EE BE AY kén? pan?-ti 
S. FAL A yong? nyung; 
pH kung pan; (2) ‘ti “au 
‘nyung 
C. (1) ‘shai fun’ .yan 


Female 
M. uy BA ya? t‘ou’ 

au deu ; Ke AA 
KE nyui yong’ nyung 


C. y 3A A dads EWR 


“shai oma 


39 >? 


Serve 


M. JB 4% fo shih; fa] 4K 
tz‘ti* hou 


S. (1) vok 2; (2) ‘2 ‘ew 


C. JiR By fuk, sz? 


To —— as a soldier 
M. aa Fe tang’ ping’ 


S. ,, 5, taung? ping 
C. 4 » tong ping 
Settle 
M. ¥E FA ting’ kuei 
S. ,, 4, ding? kwe 
CC, ting? 
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To settle the price 


M. iE {8 C3 ting* chia‘ 


ch‘ien 
ding? ka’ 

dien 
ting? ka 

cts‘in 


9 9) 3) 


Ce i 


39 9 


(intrans.) 


M. “ AE lo* chu‘ 
S. fF, ding? dav? 


C. 4, =, ting? chii? 
Settlement (foreign) 


- ws Ai, Bs tsu! chieh 


3» -97__+t800 ka? 


7 sd kar 


4 : 9 7) 


Seven 


M. + chi? 
S. ,,  ts‘ih 
C. ,,  ts‘at, 


Sew 
M. 14% féng’ 
S. 4, vong - 


Cc. ps iin 


Shade 
In the —— 


M. TE (2 Fe FL EE sai‘ 


yin’ liang? ’rh li 
S. Fir Kea Bh la? iung di? 
C. FETA WE I EH 08 


cyii che ,yam ,chf chung 


Shake 
M. +. +33 yao’ huang ; +2 
By] yao” tung’ 
S. (1) yau hwaung; (2) yau 
“dong 


C. Ff yuk,; (2) eyfi tung? 
To —— the head 
M. +. DA yao’ t‘ou? 


S. 5, 5, yau deu 
Cc. fie 7 ning? ct‘au 
tou® lou i? 


M. BL Be KR 
shang 


a8 AK me ‘t‘eu i-zaung 
C. af 33 Fk ‘yong yi fuk, 
Shallow 
M. Vie ch‘ien® 
S. ,, ‘ts‘ien 
Cc. ,, Sts‘in 
Sharp 
M. |B k‘uai‘ 
S. 4, kw‘a 
C. Fil 1é2 
Shave _ 
M. FA kua’ 
S. HH cP 
C.. «3. ar 
—— the head 
- ipl] BA tit tou’ 
» 9, ti deu 
: gy “Var ct‘au 
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Shave the face 
M. Bl] Hes kua’ lien® 
S. , fal eo kwa mien’ k‘ong 
C; re t‘ai? 
She 
M. $b, t‘a? 
S. Ft yi 
C. IB kui 
Sheep 


M. =F. yang? 
S. ,, yang 


C. ae =F. cmin <yéng ; 2F. 
FE cyong me 
Sheet 
M. $& Re -F- pei‘ tan! tzi 
Sax 3 “bi tan 


C. , 4, *p'éi tan 
A —— of paper 
M. — fe KE it chang? chih® 
S. 4, 5) 99 ihtsang ‘ts 
C. 4, 5) 5) at, chong ‘chf 
Shell 


M. ij 5@, pi? rh; i k‘o? 
S. ,, bi;(2)k‘auh © 
C. (2) hok, 
Sea —— 
i if. pe hai® lo? 


fhe loo 
‘hoi <lo 


a? 3 


: ‘3 


Shell (for cannon) 
M. Fl -F- =) p‘ao‘ tzii® ’rh 
nie p‘au’ dan 


» BR paw ‘m4 
Shine 
i ay yy: fa’ kuang' 
» », fah kwaung 
e » », fat, kwong 


The sun shines 
M. Tk Hee) bd t‘ai‘ yang shai‘ 
S. Af BA OS nyih deu liang 
C: se im yft, t‘ai* sha? 


To make —— (by rubbing) 
M. je yf: J mo? kuang’ lo 
S. 5, 5, moo kwaung 
C. 5, 4, emo kwong 
Ship 
M. fa ch‘uan? 
S. ,, zen 
C. ,, shiin 
War — 


Fr Fy ping! ch‘uan?; ai 
chiin' hsien‘ 
S. (1) ping zen; (2) kyuin chien 
C. (1) ping gshiin ; iat fe 
chi? ]4m2 
Shirt 


‘ YF 4B han‘ shan? 


yy ~—ogg,:s« SO!” San 


" Z » »y hon? sham 
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Shoe 
M. bag hsieh ? 
: -F- “a-“ts 
C. ,, chai 


A pair of shoes 
MM. — te iE i’ shuang' hsieh’ 
Sc. fast SG F- ih saung 


°a-“ts 
C. 53 sy re yat, tur chai 
Sole of a —— 


- te EK F- hsieh? ti*-tzt 


Ca Ces 


: 9 ”? chai ‘tal 


To put on one’s shoes 


M. ay Pag ch‘uan! hsieh? 
S. G -F- tsak ‘a-‘ts 


C. 4, » chok, bi 


To take off one’s shoes 


M. Jit 3&E t'0' hsieh? 


S.,, F- t‘oeh ‘a-ts 
C. 4, 5. ttt, hadi 
Horse —— 


M. his ae ma® chang® 
S. ji! Sy mo kyak t‘ih 
AE “m4. kép, 
Shoot (artillery) 


M. HL Mp], fang‘ p‘ao* 
S. 5 5, faung? p‘aw 
C. 4, 5 fong’ p‘aw 


CHINA I 


Shoot (rifle) 


- KK ge fang* ch‘iang? 
»  » faung? ts‘iang 
»» 4) fong? .ts‘6ng 


Shop 
M. rai -F- p‘u‘ tzu 
S. 5 tien’; JE Aa tien’ p‘oo” 
C. a] 3H p® dt‘ai* — 
Shore 
M. ie an‘; Wy yen? 
S. ,, ngoen’; (2) yien 
C. ,, ngon? 
To go on —— 


- ip ie shang* an‘ 


‘zaung ngoen” 


9 99 


7 5 9, Shéng ngon?; 3H 
fz emai kéi 
Short 
M. Aa tuan*® 
S. 4, ‘toen 
Cc. ,, “tin 
A — cut. 


M. 7 34 = chin! tao* ’rh 
, Bes jung loo” 
CoS 1G, Fa. Be yat, ct‘fu 


“iin 1o2 
Shot 


i ca F tan‘ tzti 


3 ¢ 
yy» 99 ~<dan’-“ts 


: yy gy:~=«*tAN. “tz ; Ke AE 


paw smh 
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Shot, small “ 


“ wp -F- sha! tzu 


» ~—-39,-—s« SOS 
: ; »» sha 
Shoulder 
M. Bx -F- pang’ tzu ; ; 1B w% 
=) chien’ pang® ’rh 
S. B Ep kyien paung ; =] 
pi kyien ka 
C. A DA pok, «t‘ai* 
To carry on the —— 
M. tT k‘ang? 
S. bi jien 
G. AE t‘ok, 


Shout 
M. aK ee HS}. BEY ta‘ shéng’ 


chiao‘* han® 
S. BEY han’; As}. BE kyau? han? 
C. BE hot, | 
Show 
M. 4H chib*®; BF hsien? 
S. (1) ts’; (2) Shyien ; 4 BA 
‘piau ming 


C. (1) Schf{; (2) ‘Shin; AW Hi 


‘chf ch‘ut, 
To —— one’s skill 


M. EA = = BS hsien® shou® 


tuan* 
Se 5 AX Ls ‘hyien ‘pung 2° 
Cs F- By ‘hin ‘shat tiin? 


| Shut 


To show him the way to 
Peking 


Mt. +8 Re fi AY 
chih*kei*®t‘a shang‘ ching? 
ti tao‘ 


S. a Be Gt EE BE AS Be 
ts ‘tien yi tsing? kyung kuh 
-loo 


0 4H a i EH He 
BS ‘chi sh® ‘k‘ui Sshong 
cking ko? .t‘fu 10? 
Show it to me 
M. ny = 3) 75 kei’ wo® k‘an‘ 
S. ies 3» 9, peh‘ngoo k‘oen? 
Cc: (ta Rea “péi <ngo ‘t‘ai 
Shrapnel 


M. Fy RM HF GiB shih? 


tzti tan‘ 
S. 4, 99 9) 95 Zak-lieu Sts 
dan? 
C. BA 4b, nie. choi fa tdn2; 
A ay Bia clad sin? tan? 
M. BR} kuan'; Fa} pi* | 


S. , kwan; ,, pr 

C. PA shan 

_— the window 

M. ax Al | = kuan! ch‘uang! 
hu‘ 

S. ,, 4, Kwan ts‘aung 


C. PR, PA shdn .ch‘éng 


emun 
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Shut the box 
MB ERT 


S. yO” ” 
siang-‘ts 


C. FA 3H AH Fj sh4n «mai 


3 oo 
ko’ séng 


kai‘ shang* 
hsiang'-tzi 
» ke? ‘zaung 


—— the eyes 
M. BA OAR Hig pi‘ yen*-ching 


S. oa > 9» pr Sngan-tsing 


42> 3H AB, bop, eméi ‘ngén 
Sick 
M. AS FR yo" ping’; FR J 
ping‘ lo 
S. (1) Syeu bing’; aa bing? 
C. FR peng?t 
Side 


M. rs pien'; 
pien' 

S. (1) pien; (2) baung pien 

C. (1) pin; (2) ep‘ong .pin 


M. TR 5 ai’ chien’ 
S. ah HE bing? ba 
B ping’ ,kin 


On all sides 


M. pu p mm ssti* hsia‘ li 


a¢ 
De Sy 3 8S au 


C. Al chau <wai 


Bo Bs p‘ang’ 


This side of the mountain 
M. ly 3a ay B shan! ché‘ pien 


SAN AE HB san kh a? 


pien 


Cr. 33 we Bs shan ,ni ,pin 


Sight 


= AR Ti yen? li‘ 


» ngan lih 
,», *ngAn lik, 


99 


a as 
Short —— 


= it We HR chin‘ shih yen*® 


‘jung 2 “ngan 


39 


. » ~99-~S yy” CK an? sh? Sng4n 
—— of a gun 

M. 7 24 hsing* tou *; fe BA 
miao? t‘ou? 


S. Fa Fe tsau’ sing 


C. (2) anfa tat 
Signal 


M. He hao*; (flag) Re fii hao‘ 
ch‘i? 
S. (1) ‘au’; (flag) (2) ‘au’ Sji 
C. (1) hd2; (flag) (2) hod? k‘éi 
To make a 


“ FJ He iii ta® hao‘ ch‘i? 


‘tang ‘au’ ‘ji 
“ta ho? ck‘éi 


? 39 39 


: ge es - w 

Silence (keep) 

M. xX at a pu* shuo’ hua‘ 

S. Dj 3B veh ‘hyang; YA at 
ae veh soeh wo’ 


C. ni Hi ye ‘mai ch'ut, 


sheng t 


pd2 
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Silent 


M. neh pe ching* ching‘; at 
, 


ching* mi‘ 
S. (1) ‘zing ‘zing ; eK eK muh 
muh 


C, (1) tsing? tsing?* 
Silver 


M. 3B -F- yin’-tzii 


S. 5, 5) nyung-‘ts 
C. ,, ogan* 
Simple 


M. (man) 13 "i pu? shih ; 
(dress) RE ¥ p‘u? su 

S. (man) (1 t) p‘ok seh ; (dress) 
(2) p‘ok soo’ 


C. (man) (1) p‘ok, shat, ; (dress) 


He ae sd’ .chong 


Since 


- = Ht tzii* ts‘ung 


» 9 2 dzong 
ps > ogg +s ts‘ung 


—— last year 


ue AX AB A ie ww 


ch‘ti‘ nien? i? Jai? 
S. it 4h a dzong (vag nyien 
C. El FE 48 ABA $e tse 


¢s‘ung kat? .nin Sy{ Sha? 
~—— (seeing that) 
M. Br chi‘; EF LAS chi* jan’ 
S. 5 ky?; ,, 5, ky? zen 
C. 4, ke’; 5 4) Ke’ gyin 


Sing 
M. PB ch‘ang‘ 
S. ,, ts‘aung? 
C. ,, ch‘dng’ 
Single 


M. 3 tan!; 55 tu? 


S. , tan; ,, dok 


C. ,, tan; ,, tuk, 
Sink 
M. ye ch‘én?; yi a ch‘én? 


hsia 
S. ,, dzung; (2) dzung “au 
C. ,, <ch‘am 


To -—— a ship 


M. yin fit ch‘én? ch‘uan? 


S. 4, 4, dzung zen 
C. 4, 5, ech‘am ghiin 
Sister (elder) 


M. 4A AA chieh® chieh 
S. Bf 3h ah ‘si 
C. Ht 4A @ ‘tse 


—— (younger) 


M. ik ik mei‘ mei 


S. 4, 4, me? me? 
C. un, & mui? 
Sit 
M. Ab tso*; AP a tso* hsia 


S. ,, °003 ,, ,, ‘zoo “au 
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Six 
M+ > liu‘ 
ee » lok 
C. , luk, 
Size . 
M. KF Jy tat hsiao® 
: » 7. GOO? Ssiau 
, wy thi? sai? 
What is the —— of this 
house ? 


M38 TAK 


ché‘ ko fang?-tzti yu® to? 


ta‘ 


S. SAN FAA AK Ab 


di? kuh ok ‘yeu sa’ doo’ 
‘siau 


C. We Fal Bt a RE A ani 
ckan uk, Syati ‘kéi tai?? 
Skilful 
M. AB AX Les yu® pén® shih‘; 
AR HE 3 yu® néng? 


kan‘ 

S. (1) Syeu Spung 2’; (2) ‘yeu 
nung koen’ 

C. Hy- AS Hy ‘hd Spun sz? 

A workman 


M. LG =F ch‘iao® shou® 


S. ,, 5, ‘chau ‘seu 
C. 4, 5, ‘hat Sshau 
Skin 
M. fz pi? 
S. 4, bi 
C. ,, ep‘éi 


Skin, to 
ME $8) IK pao! pi 
S. ,,  ,, pok bi . 
C. ,, 4, mok, pi 
Slaughter 
MFR sha’; (cattle) ae tsai® 
S. ,, sah; », ‘tse 
C. ,, shat,; __,, ll tong 
Sleep 
MM. fff shui‘; Ade 2) shui‘ 
| chiao* 
S. HEA kw‘ung? : HPA 4 kw‘ung? 
kaw? 
C. (1) shui; Hail fan? 
Unable to —— 


MM. Fie Xe 5 = shui‘ pu‘ 
chao* chiao‘* 

S. AA ZI Be kw‘ung? veh dzak 

C. Wz Hef] 4 om fan’ tak, 


Sleeve 

: Ah F- hsiu‘ tzii 
> o9y,:SCde?=“ts 

pi » tsav? 


Slip (vb.) 
M. - jl shih? chiao’; Le 
4B tieh! tao®; re hua? 


S. (1) sek kyak; (2) tih ‘tau; 
(3) wah | 
C. (1) shat, k6k,; lass shfn’ 
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I slipped and fell 


M. He tet ALY wo! hua’ 


¢ 
S. ” ” ”? ” ngoo wah 
‘tau liau 


Cc.» By A BK Bl m0 
shin? kok, tft, “to 
Slow 

M. he man‘ 

S. ,, man’ 

C. ,, man? 
Small 

M. ayy hsiao® | 

S. ,, ‘siau 

C. A sai’ 
Small-pox 


M. FR -F- tou‘ tzu ; K 4b 
t‘ien? hua? 
S. (1) dew?-‘ts ; (2) tien hwo 
C.F AG Fg a'n (4 tai?* 
To have —— 


: Hi AE, bp, ch‘u' hua’ ’rh 
4, 9, ts‘eh hwo 
Cys E i=] ch‘ut, tati2* 
Smell (noun) 
ye ay is ch‘i‘ wei 
yy «ch? mi? 
: » oy ~6bP mé? 
Smoke (noun) 
M. xi yen? 
S. ien 


C. ,, oyin 


To smoke tobacco 


M. We 88 ch‘ih? yen? 


S. ,,. 5, Chuh ien 
C. 2% ia shik, ,yin 
Smooth ; 


M. a p‘ing’; Hy: kuang 


S. ,, bing; ,, kwaung 
Ce 4; wT cp‘ing wat, 


Snow 
M. Fe hstieh’ 


 S. ,, sih 


C. ,, stit, 

To —— 

M. Ty & hsia‘ hstieh’ 
S. & » lauh sih 

C. 5, 4) lok, stit, 


Soap 
M. ii -F- i? tzu 
S. jie =f bi zau’ 
C. ve WB cyOng ‘k4n 
Soda-water 


M. Wi i JK. ho? lan? shui'*; 
a] oa 7K ch‘i* shui® 

S. (1 a lan ‘s; (2) chi ‘s 

C. (1) cho dan ‘shui 


Soft 
M. BK juan® 
S. ,, ‘nyoen 


C. ie cnam ; aK Syiin 
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Soldier 

M. S= ping? 

S.,, ping — 
C. 4, ping 

Sometimes 


. AR WE RE yu" shih? hou‘ 
9 99 ‘yeu 2-‘eu’ 
: ogy Syaui shf 
Somewhere 
M. Xr iE ny E pu‘ ting 
ho? ch‘u‘ 
S. FE Sah Fy ‘meu di? faung 
C. IRE iy EE pat, ting? ho 
ch‘i? 


To go —— else 
M. 4 FUE HK wang’ pieh? 
ch‘u4 ch‘ti* 
S. #5) ’ wh wi] - tau’ bih 
di’? faung chi? 
C. + ‘5 EB hu? pft, ch‘i? 
Son 
M. J -F- érh? tzti 
S. ” ” ‘eu-‘ts 
C. {F- “tsai 
Song 


M. Hh be chiti® rh; FER ko? 


Ses F chok-ts; ,, koo 


C. ER FF ko ‘tsai 


Soon 
M. BR k'uait; A tsao® 
S. , kw‘a’; ,, ‘tsau 


C. AT HS iy smd ‘kei noi*; 
BK FT iit bit, smd noi* 

A little sooner . 
M. A ual i) tsao® tie(n)® ’rh 


Sj, — Ea ‘tsau ih ‘tien 


C. ” Ky WH Zz ‘tsd tfk, 


kom’ ,to 


As —— as H saw me 


M. Hh, — BLY FR ati 


chien ‘4 lo wo? 


S. Ht — At SF KH yi ih 


k‘oen’ kyien’ ‘ngoo 


C.1p— A m k‘ui yat, 


kin? £ngo 

Sound 

M. ize shéng* 
S. ,, sung 
C. ,, shengt 
—— (of a word) 
M. 5 yin’ 

S. ,, iung 
C. 4, yam 
Soup 

M. ve t‘ang’ 
S. ,, t‘aung 
C. ,, ong ~ 
. Sour 


M. we suan! 


S. ,, soen 
C. ,, siin 
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South 


M. i nan? 
S. ,, nen 
C. ,,. nam 

Spade 
M. $e ch‘an® 


S. ,, ‘ts‘an 
GC. ‘ch‘4n 


3 


Spark 


M. K jzs3 J huo® hsing’ ’rh 
S. 4, ,, Shoo sing 
C. , 4, fo sing 


Speak 


M. ae ae shuo! hua‘ 


> 
» 5) 9, SOeh wo 


C. 3 SF ‘kong shiit, wA? 


To —— to him 


M. Fil fib, air fy ho’t‘a'shuo’ 
hua‘ 
S. | Ft »» », dong yi soeh 
wo” | 
C. Yh 1B AR tu? ‘kui ‘kong 


To —— Chinese 


M. we rH [By] iif shuo' chung! 
kuo hua‘ 


so ay 933 soeh HONE 
kok wo’ 
C. i Jat 2¥ “kong ‘ong w4?* 
Specially 


M. Whe FF Ay et it ti; Hi 
chuan! 


S. dee w AS duh Bains 6 


AF tak, tang ; (2) chitin 


Speed 


M. Ae he k‘uai‘ man* 
S. 


2 
Sie? 7a kw‘a? man 
fa? m4n? 


99 ’ 


Spend 


M. 3 FF tei‘ yung‘; Ji fei‘; 


AL $e hua! ch‘ien? 


S. (1) B yong; ; (2) f?; (3) hwo 
ien 
C. (1) fai? yung?; (2) fai?; ii 


“shai 


Spirits (liquor) 


M. KK YR huo’ chiu® 


S. ,, 5, ‘Shoo ‘tsieu 
C. YE, shit ‘sat 
In good —— 


M. ¥q With BF ching! shén hao’ 
S. mo sa », zung chi? Shau 
C, 5 mh », sing shan ‘hd 

Spoon | 
M. 5] -F- shao? tzii 
S. Pp ts‘au | 

C. via co] sh{ kang 
Tea —— 

M. a2 -F- ch‘ih? tzt 
S. 5. a2 dzo z 


C... 4 as cch‘4 ,kang 
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Spring (season) 


= x K ch‘un? t‘ien’ 


» » ts‘ung tien 
a » » chun tin 


——. (watch) 


¥ BS (Ff fa! t'iao’ 
» 9 fah diau 
2 ” 39 fat, ‘fu 


(vb.) 
M. i's, 3 t‘iao* 


S.,, tau? 
Cc. thi? 


Spur 
M. FB FL -F ma’ cha*-tzit 
S. Ge FG SB ts‘uh ‘mo ju? 


C; i » >» ts'2.4ma4 kui 


Spy (noun) 
M. as iH chien! hsi; ER F 
t‘an‘-tzu 
S. (1) kan si?; (2) t‘en’-‘ts 
C. (2) t'4m? ‘tsz 


Squadron (of cavalry) 

Mt. — i&g (or — BR IG 
i? ch‘i® (or i? tui*) ma° 
ping? 


S. — 7§8 (or — fK) K&B Fr 


- 


ih ‘chi (or ih de’) ‘mo ping - 


C. 5 Fr rh [BK ck‘e .ping 


ees 
chung tui 


Squadron (of ships) 


M. — 48 ful it pang? ch‘uan? 
S. » ih baung zen 
,, yat, pong <shiin * 


9) 3) 


C. 33 3 
Squall 


M. — [Seki 7 ee chén‘ féng* 


S. 4, 5, 5, ib dzung? fong 

Oe eee ee hy yat,” chan? 
fung Syii 

Square 


M. pu i Ay ssi‘ fang’ ti 


Se. . rie ne faung kuh 


C. ,, 5, s2 fong 
Three feet 
= R Fy Tt san’ ch‘ih® 
chien‘ fang? 
S. 4, 9 9 9, San ts‘ak 
kyien’ faung 
Cra. % FF sim ch‘ek,+ fong 
Stable 
M. iB viii ma* p‘éng? 
S. ,, 5, ‘mo bang 
FF} <mé fong* 


Stair 
M. rise -F- t‘i'-tzii; RE: we lou? 
t‘i? 
S. (2) leu ti; ae t‘i 
C. (2) dau tai 
Upstairs 


zs tee £ lou” shang 


- leu ‘laung 
. »» 9, lati shéng? 
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Stand 
M. Dry chan ‘ 
S. Uf lih 
C. AP k‘éi 
To —— up 
M. vik AE BAK chan! chi lai; 
Ue HE AG lit chi bai 
S. (2) lih ‘chi le 
C. 4b ie RY sk '€i Shei dai 
Star 
M. jes} hsing? 
S. ,, sing 
C. ., sing 


Pole —— 


- AL =f FF pei® tou’ hsing? 


,», pok ‘teu sing 
,», pak, ‘tai sing 


99 ? 


= 9 99 
Start (journey) 


M. #f% Ep chii* shén’; ff Ep 
tung‘ shén'; BH Witt k‘ai! 
ch‘uan ? 

S. (1) ‘chi sung; (2) ‘dong sung; 
(3) k‘e zen 


C. BH 7 {J hoi ching; aH pl 


47 ‘héi kok, chang +t 


— work 


M. BA ‘L k‘ai? kung? 
S. 4, 4, ke kong 
C. ,, 4, choi kung 


State (condition) 


S ¥- I= kuang’ ching 
» 9) Kwaung Skyung 
zi » 99 ~ekwong ‘king 
—— Country) 
M. [Bj BE kuo? chia 
S. 5, 5, kok kya 
C. ,, kwok, 


Station (vb.) (troops) 
M. KEE SA] chut cha?, 
e w dzu tsah 
4] chi? ch4p, 
Police —— 


M. ¥& +h FF hsiin® pu fang? 
S 


” ” dzing boo” vaung 


C. x AR . ch‘ai ‘kwin 


Railway —— 
a x i. yy huo® ch‘é? chan ‘ 
»» 9 “hoo ts‘o dzan 


7 » » » BH fo hie 
cham? .t‘at 


Stay 
M. AE chu‘; AE p chu‘ hsia 
» dzu’; F Fir tung la? 


C. ,, chi®; (2) chi? ha? 
Steal 


M. fq tou’ 
S. ,, teu 
C. , tial 
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Steam (noun) 


M. St, ch‘i* 


S. 4, chr 
C. ,, hé? 
Steamer 


| a spear ch‘uan? 


» 99 99 ‘hoo lung zen 
‘ fey ‘fo <shiin 
Steel 
M. oa kang? 
S. ,, kaung 
C. ,, kong’ 


Steer 


_ MM. Be fob cnang? to’; +5 fy 


pa‘ to* 
S. (1) ‘tsang ‘doo ; (2) ‘po ‘doo 
C. HBF fk cha ‘a? 
Stem (of a plant) 


M. SB J kéng® ’rh 


S. ,, ‘kang 


C. ie chang 


Stick (noun) 


Me RR, FF kun‘-t2ii ; A Hi, 


kuai® kun 4 


S. (1) ‘kwung-ts ; Bi) at kwa 
“dzang 


C. (1) kwar’ ; PA at ‘kwai 


chong? 
Still (adv.) 


M. i hai?; Ay} jéng’; fet 4. 


shang‘ ch‘ieh 


S. (1) wan; AV} 46 dzung jeu’; 
(3) zang? ‘ts‘ia 

C. 44 HK sing in; Fei vit; 
Ei chung? 


There is more 
M. il AR hai? yu® 
S. 4, 4, wan Syeu 
C. Ht ,, chung? fyau 


Stirrups 


M. os 25 ma*® téng * 


a » ‘mo tung? 


Bas pi Sm4 t4p, tang’ 


Stockings 


M. §§ F wa -tzii 
- § mah 
Cc. ,, mat, 


Stomach 


M. fk -F- tu‘-tzit 


Ss. ,; ja “doo bi 
Cc. ,, =O 
Stone 
M. Ay DA shih ?-t‘ou 
S. 4, 5, zak deu 
C. ,,° (,) shek, (ct‘at) 


Stop (trans.) 


M. fi IE ving” chih*; fee EF 


t‘ing? chu‘ 
S. (1) ding ‘ts; (2) ding dz’ 
C. (1) et'ing ‘chi 
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To stop business 


ie We th pa‘ shih‘ 


» “bo “z 
A » 9) pa? Sshi 
To —— work 


M. AE: =F. chu‘ shou® 
S. Bx ,, yih ‘seu 
C. We TL shat kung 


(intrans.) 
M. vA AE chan‘ chu‘ 
sy fe ding 
C. Bx AE hit, chii 
Stores 
M. (provisions) tk E huo® 


shih’; (gear) 45g 4K chia’ 
huo 

S. (provisions) (1) Shoo zuh; 
(gear) (st kya ‘hoo 

C. (provisions) (1) ‘fo shik, ; 
(gear) (2 a5 k4 ‘fo 


Storm 
ee eT ee gh 
pao‘ féng’ 
S. kK cnt re 5 doo’ fong ‘yui 
C.F ,, ta fung 


Straight 

M. Tf, chib’ 
S. ,, dzuh 
C. ,, chik, 


To go straight ahead 


M.— 1. 5E i! chih? tsou® 


S. 4, 9) 9» ih dzuh “tseu 


Ce 3; By +} yat, chik, 
¢s‘fn hur 
A —— line 
- if #2 chih? hsien‘ 
,, dzuh sien’ 
; » 97 Chik, sfn? 


Strange 


M. F bE ch‘i? kuai‘; BE 
kuai* 

S. (1) ji kwa?; (2) kwa’ 

C. (1) ki kwAi?; (2) kwar 


Stranger 
M. Bp J, wai jén’; NK 
k‘o* a 
S. (1) nga nyung; (2) k‘ak 
nyung ; 2 He KM mak 
sang nyung 
C. Ae Ze shéng hak; fH 
Ze ‘yin hak, 
Strap 
M. RZ (3 pi? t‘iao*; Be. ip 
pi tai‘ 
S. 5, 5) bidiau; (2) bi ta’ 
C. (2) gp‘éi tar 
Straw 
M. [3 ts‘ao® 


S. ,, ‘ts‘au 


C. I fea «wo ‘kon 
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Stream 

M. sy YAY hsiao® ho? 

S. 4, 5, ‘siau Soo 

C. ,, 5, “siti cho 

Street 

M. iz chieh' 

S. , ka | 

C. ,, kai 

M. £E ia -b tsai* chieh' 
shang 

Sy, 9g) g~S Sze ka Slaung 

C. 45, 5) 3) +tsoi® kai 
shéng? 

Strength 

M. Ti Bt li* liang ; WH ¥ 

li* ch‘t 


S. (1) lih liang ; (2) lih chi’ 
CC. (1) lik, long; Sx FJ he? 


lik, 
Strike 
M. FT ta°; ay FJ ou’ ta® 
S. ,, ‘tang; Fax 4J k‘au 
‘tang : 
C. (1) ta; (2) aw? ‘ta 
To ‘work 
M. BE "L. pa‘ kung? 
S. 4, 5, ‘bo kong 
C. y 4 pa oe 
String 


M. = F- shéng *-tzii 
» zung; yA sien? 


= » Shing 


Strong 


M. $& EF chich'-shih; AZ FI 


yu® li*-liang 


S. (1) kyih zeh ; 5p H+ jang 


tsaung? 
C. AZ FI WBE syaii lik, ke? 
_ —— (robust) 
M. Ht chuang* 
S. ,, tsaung? 
C. ,, chong? 


This wall is very —— 
A HG 5 Het TEL BS 
na‘ ch‘éng? ch‘iang® hén * 
chien! ku‘ 


S. 6 AS Sit viet ie BS [El 


di’ kuh dzung ziang juh 
~ kyien koo? 


C. WE te Het 2 BE [A ani 


fuk, <ts‘6ng ‘hd kin kw? 


Stupid 
M. iy i bu? tu; FF _ 


ch‘un® pén 
S. a 5 nge bung 
C. 25] = cyti ‘ch‘un 
Submarine 
M. FR IK SHE ch‘ien’ shui® 
ting’; YE J; 47 AB 
hai® ti® hsing? ch‘uan? 
oS. (1) zien ‘s t‘ing ; IK JE. 
(43 47 SHE ‘s “ti zien 


‘ang ting 
C. (1) ¢ts‘im ‘shui St‘engt 
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Sudden 


= cs ik hu! jan’ 
5, hweh zen 
2 » 4, fat, cyin 


Sugar 
M. He t‘ang’ 
S. ,, daung 
C. ,, tong 
Suitable 
M. & K ho? shih‘; 1 WEI 
ho? i? | 
S. (1) ‘eh suh; (2) ‘eh nyi 
C. (1) hop, shik, 


M. {RR BY YY hen’ ko? i? 
S. ie ay ey juh ‘eh nyi 


C. JE » 3% ching? hop, 


shik, 


Summer 


- B K hsia‘ t‘ien 


‘au’ t‘ien 
ha? .t‘fn 


99 ) 


: 39 3) 


Sun 
M. H DA jih* tou ; I iB 
t‘ai* yang 
S. (1) nyih deu; (2) t‘a’ yang 
“C. (1) yat, c’au® ; = BA yit, 
ct‘au*; H y- yat, kwong 
In the —— | 


M. 4E I. Wir Pt Bes t‘ai* 


yang ti‘ li 


S. FE Fh WB Hl BE dee t'a? 


yang di? ‘li 


C. FE et DB E tso? yit, 


t‘ati* shi’ 


ta 
i FF H li® pai‘ jih* 
- > «oy ogy-s dsp? nih 
C. 4, 4) 5) ‘lai pa? yat, 
“Sunrise 


11 eB HH (or ID 5 
Hey AR t‘ai* yang ch‘u'(or 
t‘ien? liang) ti shih? hou 

S. FS BF HAR (or KSB) 
4s Hey AR t‘a? yang ts‘eh 
le(or t‘ien liang’)kuh z-‘ew’ 

C. | Hy yat, ch‘ut, 

Sunset 


M. TR WG VE BD WE ABR ti 


yang lao‘ ti shih? hou 


STG BL AR 


t‘a? yang lauh san kuh z- 
‘ew? 


C. | ye yat, lok, 


Supplies 


M. PR = huo® shih?; AK tk 
chia’ huo ; (mil.) i = 
chiin’ hsii? 

S. (1) Shoo zuh ; (2) kya ‘h 
(mil.) (3) ky uin sui 
C. (1) ‘fo shik,; (mil.) (3) kwan 


(sui 
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Surgeon 
M. Ik x tai‘ fu; Ah BL FE 
a5) wai‘ k‘o' hsien! shéng 
S. (2) nga k‘oo sien sang 
C. (2) ngo? fo sin shang 
Surrender 
M. RY [Se t‘ou’ hsiang?; bx 
jj) 3 hsiang? fu? 
S. (1) deu ‘aung 
C. (1) ‘at chong 
Suspect — 
M. ae BY i? huo 
S. 5, 4, nyi wo 
C. FA ras (SZ cyi 
Sweet 
M. BH tien? ; AY Bf kan’ t‘ien? 
S. ,,  dien 
C. ,,  t‘fm 
Swim : 
M. pie aK fu? shui® 
oS. PR ,, yeu Ss 
C. WA, cyad ‘shui 
Sword 
M. JJ tao’; je JJ yao! tao} 
S. (1) tau; (2) iau tau 
C. iu kim? 
To draw a 


ee tao’ 


5, bah tau 


1, $i] pat, kim 


Table 
M. =) -F cho!-tzi 
S. fee » de-‘ts 


C. 99 ct‘oi * 


Tael (ounce weight) 
iM. Ra liang® 

S. ,, ‘liang 

C. ,, ‘long 


Take 


M. & na’; $3) pa 


S. ,, nau 
C. +78 ‘lo; fi cing; + anim 


To —— out 


MM. & eH Phe na? ch‘u? lai? 


S. » 4, nau ts‘eh le 
C. Hee » De aing ch'ut, bu? 
To —— away 
M. we = na? ch‘ti* 
S. 4, 4, nauch? 
C. fg, cning hu?; FX ts‘ui 
Talk 


M. a aw shuo! hua‘! 
S. Fy » bak wo? 
C. ai ‘kong 

Tall 


M. By kao}; fe ch‘ang? 
S. , kau; ,, dzang 
C. ,, kd 


- 
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Tame 


ML He shou"; Be He HY 


yang® shou? ti 


S. (1) zok ; A Bh yang zok 


C. (1)shuk,; sii ,, shun shuk, 
Targot 


- a, -F- pa*-tzii 


~ ~ P) -*ts 
- ogy) Sp-Stsz 
Taste 
M. he FA, wel) rh; Jee BE He 


tz? wei; RS 4 wei‘ tao 
S. (2) ts m?; (3) mi daw 
C. (3) méi? to? 
Sense of —— 
- [1 BRE k‘ou® weit 
‘k‘eu mi’ 
Shai méi2 


9 99 


z 9 ») 
(vb.) 
- yes yes ch‘ang? ch‘ang? 


zaung zaung 


C. ,, shdéng 
Tea 

M. oS ch‘a? 

S. ,, dzo 

C. ,, ch‘ 
To make —— 


M. WU] oS ch‘? ch‘a” 
S. el ,» paw dzo 


C. FE BE pd chs; pH 


cch‘ung <ch‘a 
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Teacup 
M. oS Bal ch‘a? wan* 
S. ,, 5, dzo ’wen 
A sch’ opi 
— pot 
M. B&F BB ch'a? hu? 


S. 5, 5, dzo Soo 
C. ,, 5, ch wi 


Teach 
AM. Ay chiao‘; AK All chiao‘ 
hstin 
S.,, kyaw; (2) kyaw hyuin 
C. ,, kaw 


Teacher 
M. I HE hsien’ shéng ; if! 
Af. shih’ fu 


S. (1) sen sang; (2) s foo 
C. (1) sin shang 


Tear 


M. Bo; BA sst! k‘ai’; AL FA 
ch‘é® k‘ai! 


S. (1) 8 ke; (2) ‘ts‘a k‘e 
C. x Kee m4k, ln? 


The paper is torn 
M. HK BY J chih® ssit’ lo 
” AL BY # ‘ts ‘ts‘a p‘oo’ 


C. WE Be HK Br Nid Pr a 


hong ‘chf ,8z lan? lok, 
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To tear to pieces 


M. BU Fey ssti? sui* 


S. » $se 
C. aL, h‘e sur’ 
Telegraph 


= cy ¥B tient pao‘ 


9 ” dien’ paw’ 
: ” ” tin? po” 


— wires 
‘ i A) tien‘ hsien‘ 


5 5. ~Gien? sien? 
z 99 99 tin2 sin? 


—— pole 


M. “e AF tien‘! kan! 


oy) 9 dien’ kan 


Ce. & ya} KE tin? sin? Sch‘ti 


Wireless telegraphy 
M. fit ya} fe aR wu? hsien‘ 
tien‘ pao* 
A aS « «WE -) 
dien’ paw’ 
C. ” ” ” ” «md sin? tin2 
Telegram 
M. EB 45 tien‘ hsin‘ 
S. ,, 4, dien’ sing? 
C. 4, 5, tin? sun? 


To send a —— 

e FJ FB HR ta tien‘ pao 

», ‘tang dien? pau? 
» “la tin? po? 


? ? 


: 39 33 


CHINA I 


Telescope 


: —f- HA BF ch‘ien' li ching‘ 


,, ts‘ien ‘li kyung’ 


3) 99 


Bi » 99 9) S‘in éi keng’ + 
Tell | 
M. He kao‘; te. kao‘ su 


S. ,, kaw; ,,  ,, kau’ soo? 


C. ae: - . wa2.. 
ae -- . Ba war. .. ‘eng t 
—— him to go 
M. rag fib, $ chiao‘ t‘a! ch‘ti‘ 
%) Ft ,, kyau? yi chi? 
. {EB » kiw *k‘ui hur 
Temple | 
M. ey miao‘ 
S.  ,, miaw 
C. ,, mf?* 
—— of Confucius 
M. A ey wén? miao‘ 
S. 4, 4, vung miaw 
Cc. HC, shing? mit? 
Taoist 
M. 33) kuan!; 3 jy tao* 
miao* 
S. (1) kwen ; 34 -F i dau? 
‘“zdaung 3 
C. (1) kwiir’ 
an aee ——— 
M. 7 ssi ‘; Hp jay fo? miao‘ 
2 ‘: 


veh miaw? 


. chi ; 


es 99 33 


ii ie 


fat, ‘ong 
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Temple, ancestral 


= iH. ay tsu® miao* 


‘tsoo miau’ — 


99 29 


yy tO mie; aia) Be at 
cts‘z ‘ong ; Sa A == JH sung 


: mftr* 


Ten 

M. -F shih? 

S. ,, zeh 

C. ,, shap, ° 
Tent 


M. ie JF; chang‘ fang 


& tsang’ bong 
jz) chong? <fong * 


av ie Fy shé‘chang* fang — 


” ” 9 seh tsang? vaung 


C: - ifs Rc tap, chéng? 


mok,; U7 i i® l4p, chong? 
- Thank you 


M. zs ah to? hsieh‘; ra 7 
lao? chia‘; ty mim chieh* 


kuang? 
S. (1) too zia?; (3) tsia’ kwaung 
C. (1) to tse? 


That (pron.) 
M. FH AB na‘ ko; Hf} na‘ 
S. Ft 4s i i kuh 


Cc. alte ‘ko ko’ 


Would that 

M. , HK FF 4H. pa! pu‘ té? 

S. , BJ » po’veh tuh 

Cs 3 aS »» ¢pa pat, tak, 

In order —— 

M. FS AY FE - - - weit ti shib* 

S. ,, Fl] we? tsuh ; Wx 
‘i ‘ts 


C. VA FE svi takys VA Fit “4 


wai2 - 


The 
MM. (when translated in speech 


mostly rendered by the 
equivalents of ‘this’ or 
‘that ’) 

S. Ditto 

C. Ditto 


Their, theirs 

a. 4th, 4P5. Fg t'3" mén ti 
“as Ft Fit An yi la? kuh 

C. {i WOAH, OBE Sk‘ui té? ke? 
Them 

M. tt, qF5 t‘a! mén 

S. Ft Fag yila’ 

C. 1B PAB sk‘ui té? 

Both of —— 

M. fib, F5 fea t‘a? mén lia*® 

S. Ft Fit phy 74S yi le ‘ang 


kuh 


C. 1B Ph AH £k‘ui Jéng ko” 
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Then 
M. Fh Bef APE na‘ shih? hou; 


RY tang? shih? 


S. +t A>S Hey AR i kuh z-‘ew’; 


(2) taung z 
C. A [Set Hee ko’ chan? ;shi * 


—— (afterwards) 


MM. DS te jan? hou‘; te AAe . 


hou‘ lai? — 
S. (1) zen “eu; (2) “eu le 
C. (1) cyin hat?; (2) hat? doi 


First ...then... 


M. Fe... FR... hsien'... 


tsait ee 8 


oS. 4, 2. 5 »-. Sen... tse 
C.. = ... Pat sin .. 
‘kom tsat2 
Thence 


AL He AB BR (or BB 5B) 


ts‘ung” na‘ li (or na‘ ’rh) 


S. 4 +t Hi dzong i k‘we? 
C. Ay Ry JE vat Koi chi? 
There 
M. Ff BS nat li; FS be na! 
rh; AY ss na* pien 
S. Ft DH i k‘we’; Lig Fig leh 
la? 


C. TAL FR ko’ shit 


Ee2 


These 
M. ig ché*; $5 YE (4B) ché! 
hsieh? (ko) 
S. co 4s di? kuh 


C. we nay ni oti 


—— two men > 
M. aa ii) AH AK ché* liang® 
ko jén® ~ 
S. #8 ,, AS ,, d? ‘ang 
kuh nyung 


C. we 3 AF » mi Iéng 


ko? <yan 
They 


AM. fil, {5 t‘a? mén 


. S. A Fig yi le? 


C. TB WE kui té? 


Thick 

ML. zs hou £ 

S. ,, “eu 

C. ,, Shau 

—— mud 
M. y=] VE nung? ni? 

S. iB Koel VE “eu lan? nyi 
C. var VE kit, nai. 


The foliage is very 


iM. hes} BE 7h of shu ‘ yeh! | 


hén? mi‘ 
S. fis} BE fie BB aw yih juh 
: . mih 


C. 99 9 LF- ” shii? yipy 
‘ho mat, 
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Cx. 35 
Thimble 
M. TA St 5g ting® ché(n)! ’rh 
S. HE , ‘ti tsung 
i BH TH cham ‘ting 
Thin 
Md. yea shou * 
' 3S “sew; WH bok 


C. ,, shaw’; ,, pok, 
Thing 


ts‘ak, * 


AM. Hi pay tung? hsi ; Py  . 


wu‘ chien‘ 


S. By Le meh 2 
C. HE Sye ; (2) mat, kin? 
Think 

M. AR hsiang*; (; ao Aci 
hsiang® i? hsiang® 

S. (1) ‘siang; (2) ‘siang ih ‘siang 

C. (1) ‘sng ; Te} ‘kw 

To —— ofa plan 


M. 7A AH oo F hsiang*® ko 


fa?-tzti 
S.,, a S‘siang kuh 


fah-‘ts _ 
OH — ik F 
"Gong ch‘ut, yat, <t‘iu fat, 

“isz 
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Third 

M. co —= ti‘ san! 

S. 4, 5, |? san 

C. ,, 5, tai sam 

we 

M. — = z — san! fén!? 
— chih i? 

Sy, 5) ony): SAM VQ? 

ts ih 
Ce yy yy ny SM far? 
chi yat, 
Thirsty 


M. vey Ty k‘o® lo 
S. [1 8% ‘k‘eu koen 
C. | vey ‘kengt hot, 


M, fs 1 xX vey ni® k‘o® pu 
S. (B hy A 4a nong a 


‘k‘eu koen va? 


C. YS SH FE BA WE 


Sné{ ‘kengt hot, «m ‘keng t 
hot, i 
This 


M. 33 ché*; $3 AH ché* ko 
S. $4 a?; $8 A a? kuh 
C. we AH ni ko’ 

Those 


MHS nats HS BE A) na 


hsieh? (ko) , 
S. fi; GF AS i kuh 
C. 4H RAS ko’ ,tf 
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Thousand 

M. =F- ch‘ien' 
S. ,, ts‘ien 
C. ,, .ts‘in 


Thread 


M. $R hsien* 


Threaten 
M. Bik 1B 2 hsia‘ hu 
S. ,, hak 
C. id Bay ‘hung hak, 
Three 
M. —= san! 
S. ,, san 
C. ,, sam 


Throat 
M. pa -F sang*-tzil 
: a Ife, ° oo long 


, chau dung 


9 


Through 


M. 4 ts‘ung’; FJ ta’; i 


t‘ung’; 3 kuo‘ 


(a) deong ad (2) “tang; (3) 


t‘ong ; 


C. (1) ds‘ung ; A?) t&; (3) 


dung; (4) kwo’ 


pip —— here 


ia bt 8 ché‘ ’rh 


a7 as 


S. OK 5 ith uh kyung koo’ 


“ts‘ di 


Cas. 2 We, iE cking kwo” 
cni shi? 


To pass through a city 


M. HE if A] ts‘ung * ch‘éng’ 


kuo‘ 
S. a sa Dk ts‘en koo’ dzung 
C. SK gs iM cking kwo’ 
sheng * 


po pe wet 


1% “it 5 y shih! t‘ou‘ lo 


yy ogg:=SO SK thew? 
: »» 9 Shap, tad? 


Throw 


M. Hy jéng? ; 

S. F- tieu ; aH teh 

Ci. 33. lw; rk wing ; Hi 
p‘ek,t; sz ‘tam 

To —— down 

M. + “Py jéng" hsia; F488 shuai* 

S. te ‘3 + gwan? “au chi? 

C. + ye », ¢wing lok, hui? 


Thumb 


MK TE ae BA tat mu 


chih? t‘ou 


4H BA doo’ tsih deu 


C. =F ms rN ‘shau ‘chf .kung 
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Thunder 
M. BH lei’? 
S. ,, le 
C. ,, dui 
(vb.) 


M. FJ == ta® lei? 
S. GB 3 le Shyang . 
C. FJ 46 “4 dui 


Thursday 


= ie FE YU iis pait ssii* 


C 
99 >) 93 li pa’ s° 
2 9 oy ogg Sai pAP sz? 


Tide 

M. veil IK ch‘ao? shui® 
S. ,, 4, dzau $s 

C. ,, 4, ch‘fu ‘shui 
High 

M, ris ree) ch‘ao* man* 
. SS. ,, 4, dzau ‘men 


C.K Fe Wie FE ‘shui 4? 


Smun lau 


eo. 


Flood 


M. fe Pt chang® ch‘ao’ 


S. 4, 5, tsang? dzau 


C. IK Fe ‘shui 4? 


Ebb —— 
M. Ye Wei] Jo’ ch‘ao? 
S. 4, 5, lauh dzau 


C. IK 7, ‘shui .kon 


Tie 

M. AAA k'un®; FS pang’; +> 
shuan! 

S. (1) ‘kw‘ung; (2) paung; 
kyih 

C. (2) ‘pong 

To up animals 

M. +> 4 [A shuan' shéng’ 
k‘ou® 


Ss. a AE rH PE ‘kw‘ung 
dzu’ tsong sang ~ 
C. (a cow) WY 2. na? ngau ; 
(a dog) $B5 AAJ k‘wang? 
‘kau 
To —— a knot 


M. oe til fe TE chi‘ ko ko! 
ta; FT ta® chieh? 


S. (2) ‘tang kyih 
C. (2) 4 kit, 


Tight 
M. &% chin® 
S. ,, Skyung 
C. ,, ‘kan 

Tile 

M. Fy wa’ 

S. 4, ‘ngau 
C. ,, ‘nga 

Time 


M. Wy shib?; HE {Be He shih’ 


hou’ rh; L Fe kung’ fu 


S. (1) 2; ne Ae 2-‘eu? ; (3) 
kong foo 


C. (1) shi; Bf {Pe shit haw? 
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At the appointed time 
M. iii Ay chieh? shih? 
; Hy kya? ji 
C. 4, 5, kar ki 
A long —— 


M. EK WY LK 120° ta‘ 


ti kung? fu 


‘S. fe 13 dzang ‘yoen 
C. HF- ny ‘hd noi? 


I have no —— 


M. KX i as J wo® mei? 
k‘ung‘ ’rh 
S. 2 4AE , KH ‘ngoo 7 
k‘ong’ foo 


C. ,, We 4 fy ngo am tak, 
chan 


The first 
M. BB — RR t‘ou? i? 
S., a 45 fs] deu ih we 
Cui ay 255 RK ‘ati yat, ts‘ 
_ How many times? 
~ MM. zs “ay fa] to! shao® hui? 
S. HF- 3 ,», ‘hau Skyi we 
C. EX |B] ‘kei to awit 
‘What —— is itP 
_ . $8 Ty $28 chi® hsia‘ chung’ 
S. ,, A ,, ‘kyi ‘tien tsong? 
Co oy oy WE kei Stim 


ochung .ni 


(“4 


tzu 
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To 
M. (arrive at) Bl tao’; (towards) 
4 wang® 
S. (arrive at) (1) tau’; (towards) 
fay) hyang? 
C. (arrive at) (1) t®; (towards) 
fj hdng? 


—— come —— the house 


M. ¥l] Be m BAe tao* chia’ 


li lai? 


S. , R ,,  , tawok ‘ile 
C. ie a & Bp dai t0 uk, 
Tobacco | 
M. ith yen* 
S. 4, len 
C. 4, yin 
To-day 
M. A Kk chin’ t‘ien’ 
Ey] kyung tsau 
H ¢kam yaty 


M. Ji +4 5A chiao® chih’ 


tfou 
: » » 9) Kyak tsih deu 
» dt kok, ‘chf 
To-morrow 
M. HA K ming” t‘ien 
. By ming tsau 


C. Eto H ‘ing yat, 
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Tone 

M. ie shéng’ 
S. ,, sung 

C. 4, FF shengt yam 
The first —— 


ge = 2p. shang’ p‘ing? 


» 9) ‘zaung bing 


The second 


= a. ap. hsia p‘ing? 


“au bing 


The third 


se _ ies shang® shéng’ 
‘zaung sung 
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The fourth 


- & ie ch‘ii* shéng' 


» 9, chi? sung 


The entering 
M. A, Fz ju‘ shéng? 
S. ,, 4, zeh sung 


The tones in Cantonese are the 
9 book and colloquial tones : 


The upper even in ap. shéng? 
cp‘ing 

The upper rising [- ip apong: 
Sshong 

The upper retiring t + 
shong hu’ 

The upper entering [| A 
shéng? yap, 

The lower even fp of. ha? 
sp‘ing 


The lower rising Jv f+ hé? 
Sshéng 

The lower retiring pf = ha? 
hu? 

The lower entering Pv A, ha? 
yap 

The middle entering FH AL 
«chung yap, 


There is besides these a variant 
tone for each of the above 


called A ZF pin’? .yam, 
the mostimportantof which 
are those for the f- 4, 
BE, and WH. 


Tongue 


. M. FF BA shé? t‘ou 


S. » zeh deu 
C. Aa lee 
To-night 


M. AX SiG chin’ wan'*; vid AB) 


wan shang 
Po ae 79 kyung ya’ 
C. (1) kam ‘man 


Too 

M. Fx ‘ait 
S. gh tuh 
C. TI t4r 


—— (also) 
M. th, yeh® ” 
Se: gp NS 


C. BH td; AAR HS yiks otd 
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Tool 


M. Aig tk chia! huo 


S. ,, 5, kya Shoo 


C. 3 HL hé? ku? 


C. 4, nga 
Toothache 
M. , i WE ya? t‘éng’ 
S w DEA nga Sts‘ t‘ong° 
pea angé tung 
Top 


M. BA  t‘ou®; 1A ting’ ; in 
[HJ shang‘ mien 


S. (1) deu ; (2) ‘ting ; (3) ‘zaung 
mien” 


C. 1H BA ‘tengt <t‘at; (3) 
shong? m{n2_ . 
The of a hill 


“ ily TH shan’ ting* 


» 9, san ‘ting 
A » 99 shan ‘tengt 


Touch _— 
M. FH mo!; 3 mo’; £3) tung‘ 
S. ,, mok; (3) ‘dong | 


C. Hii a) tim’ .ts‘an ; (2) .mo 


| Tough 


M. hifi ying‘; (meat) x lao’; 


(metal) FX chien’ 


S. (1) ngang?; (meat) (2) ‘lau; 
(metal) (3) kyien 

C. #7] yan? ; (meat) Ey) yan? ; 
(metal) FS Ev] kin yan? 


Towards 
M. [rij hsiang*; 4+ wang? - 
S. ,, hyang? 
C. ,, hong? — 
To go the south 
M. 4E BY 3 HK wang? nan? 
pien' ch‘ti* 
S. fj» » >», byang nen 
3 pien ch? 
Co ere {ih ,, héng? nam 
pin? hui? 
Towel 
M. =F- jf] shou® an? 
S. 4, 5, ‘seu kyung 
C. it] ,, min? kan 
Tower 
M. hed lou? 
S. ,, leu 
Cx ‘dat* 
—— (pagoda) 
M. pres t‘a’: rs t‘ai? 
S. , t'ah; ,, de 
C. ,, tap, 


—— over a city gate 
M. PY AE mén? lou? 
S. i ,, dib leu 
C. Bh FY fue sheng ’t gmun 


lau * 
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Town (walled) Trench, a 

M. Bi ch‘éng? M. — 34 iB Vee i tao* hao? 
S. ,, dzung kou* 
C. ,, shengt Ss. ‘(o-4 » 93 ih se ha 
igeritias Ca: 496 B rag » yat “i 
M. $i J§ chén‘ tien‘ chin? .kAt ° 
S. nil Si ‘z tsung?” Trot 
C. Ni chui M. #8 tien! 

Track S. AL ist) ‘siau bau 


M. El) Be yin) th; BS Bp C. Fd AE Pe pau £4 ct’ai 


tsung’ chi‘ Trousers 


Se. iung tsong; (2)tsong . Hi F ku ‘_tzii 


tsih p Be k‘o0?-‘ts 
C. FRI Bf kok, tsik, c. fF 
Cart —— Truce 
M. rans EJ) 63 ch’e? yi(n)! *r ' Ff, Bik mien® chan‘ 
t % 99). “Mien tsen? 
arn ra pOuuner . ys 9y_~ Sm in chfn’ 
" »—9y—«ech‘e yar Flag of 
Train (railway) - Ke ss [Bf mien® chan‘ chi? 
i K ea Hi huo® lun ch‘é! ,, ‘mien tsen? ji 
” ” 9 ‘hoo lung ts‘o a ”9 bee ” Smin chin’ ck‘ di 
: ss iB. ‘fo .ch‘e Truck 
Tree M. x Hi ta* ch’é! 
M. is} shu ‘ S. is ,, hoo’ ts‘o 
Soy, 2 C. ey 04 E Hi. t‘ft, 10? fo’ 
C. ,, shit ch‘e 
Trench True 


. ’ M. chén’; chén!' 
M. yin kou!; BB Vee; hao’ kou! A ch i ZI 

Si, keu; 4, 4, hakeu S. (1) tsung; (2) tsung zeh 
C. Ea] Vee chi? kau C. (1) chan; (2) chan shat, 
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Is it true? 


Fi $B A) A Hee si 


Rie ti pu‘ shih 


in 4p tsung zeh va? 
pe. {% Or hai? 


2 49> 


oe & 


Pose cm hai? 4 


M Fi, shih‘; at — aX shih‘ 


i? shih‘ 


S (x) 2s ah BA A eS 


k‘oer” 
C. (1) sh? 
To & case 
M. aE ES shén® an‘ 
S. 4, 5, ‘sung oen? 
C. ,, 5, ‘sham or 
ae 
“i FE — —~,_ li’ pai‘ érh‘ 
» ‘li pa’ seks 
», ai par yf? 


9 


> -. 8 
Turn . 
M. Eee chuan’; fai tiao* 

S. ,, ‘tsen 

C. ,, ‘chiin 


—— (a wheel) 
M. fig. ning’ 

S. he zien” 
me OF fap ning? 

To —— the head 


ae oe 2 


kuo t‘ou? ’rh lai? 


S. fy] si BA Ae we koo’ deu 
le 
C. fa. fi BA ning? ‘chin ‘at 


To turn se 


MBE Re 


> 9)_ pien?’ soen 


Ce. 355 = ye pin’ wai? siin 
M. 453 sit Ae tao* kuo lai 
Se. 33 BA ,, ‘tau deu le 


C. es 453 tin td 
P EU 5 yd fan’ kuo lai 


pien‘ suan? 


S. fan koo le 
C: K ii fin ‘chiin 
Twelve 
M. -F =. shih? érh* 
S. 4, 5, zeh ny? 
C. ,, 4, Shapy y? 
Twenty 
M. =, - érh* shih? 
S. 4, 4, ny? zeh 
C. ,, 4, yf shap, 
Two 


M., —, érh'‘; Bhd AH liang® ko; 

ARR lia’ 
Se. 4h. BV a5 Is ‘iang kuh 
C. ,, yP; (2) ong ko 
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Umbrella 


M. 3 san® 


S. ,, san 
C. wi5 che 


—— (rain) 


= hy es 3 yii® san® 


1» oy SUL Sar? 
- - JE s £yii .che 


Under 


M. VW hsia‘; FE JES ha 


ti? hsia 


S. (1) “au ; tir J p la? di? 
Sau * 


C. (1) b&; “Pu pe ha? ‘tai 


— a tree 
M. FE: KS} JEG Ph tsai* shu‘ ti® 
hsia 
S. tir fc. Se. ay alae eu AP 
Sau 
C. fis} To shi? ha 
-—— the water 


M. TE IK peal tsai* shui? li 
S. IK ai ‘s “au 
‘shui ha? 


. 9) ” 


——— the orders of . 


M. =F “T) shou® hsia‘; p= fp 


shu® hsia‘ 
S. (1) ‘seu “au; (2) zok “au 
C. (1) ‘shat ha? 


Understand 


M. tii tung’; fii tt tung * té?; 


ARE OEY ming? pai? 

S. (1) ‘ong 5 a) ‘tong tuh; (3) 
ming b 

C. (3) ming nats : ee ‘hia 


Hard to —— 


MM. its tit nan? tung® 


S. 4, 4, nan ‘tong 
C. ‘3 He nan “hf 
I —— your meaning 


MA OS HY AS 


wo® ming? pai? ni® ti i‘-ssi 
"goo ‘hyau tuh nong? kuh 
rs 
C. Al ay 4 
gic rR a 
SZ? 
Do you —— English Pp 
uM. HB BE OR HH th 
ying’ kuo hua‘ ni* tung® 
- pu tung® 


SR Re 


nong” ‘tong iung kok wo’ 
>, 


C. ON ES De ak FS BE We 
‘néi ‘hf ying w42* «m ‘Shit 
ni 

Undress 

M. HE KK = t‘o i’ shang 

S. 4, 5, 4, toeh i zaung 

C. 4, 44g UU, Lyf shéng 
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United States of America 
M. ES By mei* kuo 
» yy 55. “me kok 
C. ,, 5, ‘méi kwok, 
Unjust 
M. x uN iA pu‘ kung’ tao; 
x aN 2p pu‘ kung’ 
p‘ing® 
S. By uN =] ’veh kong dau’; 
YA rN =p. ’veh kong bing 
C. 2 A = em kung td? 
Until 


M. Fl tao* 
S. 4; taw 
C. ,, te; RR I) chf t& 
Up | 
M. + shang‘ 
S. ,, ‘zaung 
C. ,, ‘4shong 
To get -—— 
M. 8 AA ch’i® lai? 
S. 4, 5, ‘chi le 
C. 4 & ‘héi shan 
To go —— a hill 
M. é a shang * shan’ 
S. ,, 5, ‘zaung san 
C. ,, 4, Sshéng shan 
To bring —— 
M. Et iA yang® huo 
S. 4, 5, ‘yang weh 


C. ,, ‘yong 


Us 

M. ZX {F4 wo® mén 
Si, W, ‘ngoo ny?’ 
Ce. 3 pay Sngo téi? 


Use 
M. FA yung’; {fi ne shih® 
huan * 
S. ,, yong?; 7 3) FA li? yong? 
C. ,, yung? 
To —— up 


M. FA ae yung‘ chin‘ 
See a, = yong” wen 
Ce 3; APE yung? sai’ 
Useful | 
M. AR FA E yu® yung’ ch‘u; 
BR ¢ iE yu* i? ch‘u 
S. (2) ‘yeu iuh ts‘w’; BR FA 
ye ‘yeu yong’ dzang 


7 C. y= FA nes. Syai yung? ke? 


Useless 

M. xX rH FA pu‘ chung’ 
yung*; 44% FA mei?yung’; - 
{Hi xX 48 shih® pu‘ té* 

S. YA rH FA ’veh tsong yong” ; 
it FA m yong 

C. AT FA smd yung?; P% rh 
FA gm ,chung yung’; (3) 
‘shai pat, tak, 
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Valley 
M. (ly y shan! ku? - 
S. ,, 4, san kok 
C. ,, 4, Shan kuk, 
Valuable 


f. =I En kuei‘ chung‘; i 
chih? ch‘ien? 
S. (1) kyu? ‘dzong; (2) dzuh 


dien ; KA ‘pau pe’ 
C. (1) kwa? chung?; (2) chik, 
cts‘in * 


Veal 


AT. AN He. ay hsiao* niu? jou 4 
Se Ss »» ‘Siau nyeu nyok 
0. Ab ff 


Vegetables 
M. ZF ts‘ai‘ 
S. 4, ts‘e’; x. tt ts‘e? soo 


C. ,, ts‘or 
Vein 

M. ti $F bsieh® kuan® 

S. ,, 4, hyoeh ‘kwen 

C. le] fitlt = ewui hiit, ‘kwun 
Very 

AM. 1h hén$; ae shén ‘ 

S. yin juh ;5W AS man; 1H ‘ting 

C. YF hd; ip kik, 


M. xX 4A RYF- pu’ hén® hao® 
S. Qj K , ‘veh doo? Shau 


C. fiz. ES » cM otO “ho 


5, omgati ‘tsai yuk, 


It is not very cold 


Ch ae pu 


ta‘ léng® 
Sp ks Fy » >» tien ’veh 


doo’ ‘lang 


a 


shap, fan ‘ang 


am hai? 


Village 


M. Ay F ts'un' -tzu ; HB HY 


hsiang? ts‘un! 
S. (2)hyang-‘ts‘ung ; Ai} ‘ts‘ung 
C. fit (3) ts‘iin (hong) 
A small —— 
M. FE -F- chuang'-tzi 
S. ay Ay JE ‘siau ‘ts‘ung 
tsaung 


C. Ay FE ds‘tin chong 


Violent 
M. Fil #2 li* hait; Tx Fl 


mene lieh * 
S. (1) IP ‘e 7 
C. ae lit, ; OU Bs fax. chung 


fo] 


Visit 


M. FE pai‘; "FE er pai* hui‘ 
S 


re) pa’; ”? ”? pa’ we’ 


C. ER tim’; FF ZS par? hak, 
= | FE hui? pai* 


we pa’ 
ewtii par? 


29 33 


: 99 3? 
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- # - ming’ p‘ien ‘ 
” ” ming p‘ien? 


; n Me cming t‘ip, 
Voice 


M. PE FR shéng" yin 
S. 


” sung iung 


99 


C. 


” ” sheng t yam ; ies 
Seq shengt hé? 
To speak in a low 


M. Ay pee ae ae hsiao*shéng? 


shuo! hua‘ 
. 16 >? ” ti sung soeh 


wo” 
ay i tai 


sheng Tt 
‘kong 
Voyage 


7 7K BS se lu‘ 


39 


°s loo’ 
“shui 102 


9) 


: 


99 9 


Wade 

M. iff JK ‘ang’ shui? 
S. e ,, ban ‘s 

C. 7H », kang? ‘shui 


To ——— across a river 


o #22 AR 3 Hy tans’ shui® 
kuo‘ ho? 

S. He. ” ” ” ban fy kdo” 
‘oo 

C. ih ” se. 8 kang? Schui 


447 
Waist 
M. io yao! 
S. 4, iau 
C. ,, fh 
Wait 


ae raid téng*; 45 tai‘ 
9 ‘tung; = te ‘tung ‘ ae 


7 ” ‘tang 


—— & moment 


M. a a er = téng? i! hui! 
’rh 
oe -ih 
a hyih hyih 


C. ” ” as ‘tang yat, ha 
three days more 


oe fi. + = K tsai‘ téng? | 


‘tung 


san! t‘ien! 

S. 99 99 H tse? ‘ung 
san nyih 

Ct = = H aN ‘tang ‘sam 


yat, ‘im 
— till to-morrow 


M. &% HB A JK teng? tao! 


ming? t‘ien* 

So cyss_ ys ef] sang eae 
ming tsau 

Oo ae Be H ‘tang 


ting yat, 

till he comes | 

ze _~ ft RK téng® t‘a? lai’ 
au Ft 5, ‘tung yi le 


{EE RR ‘tang kui dai 
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To wait on 


. TB 4¥ fu sinh! 


Cc 
» 9. ~VOk 


Ls fuk, sz? 


Tell him to 


M. HSL fils, oe chiao‘ t‘a’ téng® 


Si tt 5, kyaw yi ‘tung 
” {B 9 kfw kui ‘tang 


Wake (trans.) 


AM. USL lp YT chiao‘ hsing* lo 


S. ,, 4, kyaw sing 
C. ,, 4, . kf Ssengt 
(intrans. ) 
M. Walz. hsing® 
S. ,, sing 
C. ,, ‘sengt 
Walk 
M. E tsou® 
S. ,, ‘Stseu. 


C. 47 chang + 
To ——.slowly 


. Net XE man‘ man? tsou® 


» 5», Man man ‘tset_. 


: ” 9 47 man? man2* 
chang + 


Unable to 


M. oH Hi] tsou® pu tung‘ 


Se 355 Qj 5» ‘tseu ’veh ‘dong 
C. rz. 47 48 em chang? tak, 


Wall 
M. aH ch‘iang ? 
S. 4, giang - 
C. ,, ¢ts‘6ng. 
The Great —— 
M. & WM FE BR wan’ ii 
ch‘ang? ch‘éng? 


S. B A fz bR van’ ‘lidzang 


dzung 
C. 4, 55 oy 9, man? ‘léi 


cch‘éng sheng t 


City 
“ Bh vat ch‘éng? ch‘iang? 
.y 4» dzung ziang 

; 7 a=e sheng t ,kéi 


Want 


M. BB yao‘ 


S. 4, ifaw 
C. ,, yi 


What do you ——-P 


Mt. UR BE th BR ni? yao! 


~shé(n)? mo 


SB, , [IE song iaw? sa’ 
CER Py BF net vie 


mat, fye 
I am in ——- of money 


M. 53 Et eh F wo! ch‘tieh’ 


yin? tzti 


Oe gy: ” » BB A ‘ngoo 


choeh ‘sau nyung yong’ 


Cu BB eH FAA ‘ngo yil 


engan™ yung? 
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War - Waste 

M. FJ Ft ta® chang‘ ; fat chan‘ M. me pa wang! fei‘; ; ££ Be 
S. ,, 4, ‘tangtsang’;,, tsen? hao‘ fei‘ ee 
C. ,, 4, t&chdng?; ,, chin? S. (1) ’waung f? 


C. WHE s4P ; fai? - 
To declare ——. Rite 2 


a = iat 5 t‘ou? chan‘ shu’ To —— time | 
5» 5, eu tsen? su M. eg JES TL F: lang* fei‘ 


: oy et'ati chin? shi kung? fu? 
sy 4,5) ony gy, sang? fP 
enn kong foo 
M. WB FA nuan® huo C. Be Se we H fa? hui shi 
S. a ‘noen nyih 7 yat, 
C. ,, Sntin Watch (vb.) 


M. A Kan‘; “F k‘an‘ 
sik tn Fail IK wén! huo shui® shou® | 


, S. (1) k‘oen ; Ba “2 ‘kyung 
IK ‘wung ‘s Sseu ; wv 
C. IB » Miin ‘shuf C. (1) chon; (2) hon ‘shat 
To — over 


The weather is ——- 


M. Fy A FA tien" nuan huo M. FR =o chao‘ kuan® 


5 " S. », tsau’? S‘kwen 
a 3 t‘ien nyi 
ponds a Soe 
Ce xp: 3) AB tin hé? Sniin ‘pd ‘shati 
Warn. —— (noun) 
= xk WH ching® chieh M. bi kéng?, ching! 
” ” ‘kyung kya’ S. ” kang 
. o» 99 “king ka? (or kai? *) C. ,, kang 
Wash The second (night) 
M. BE hsi® M. = BFK érh' ching! t‘ien! 
S. “si S. 5, 5, 5, ny? kang tien 
C. ,, ‘sai . C. ,, 4, ye kang 


CHINA i F f 
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Watch (timepiece) 


M. 7 a piao® 


S. ,, Splau 


C. 5 pit; Hey Re Be hf 


shan .pfu 
Watchman 
M. FY BB FRY ta? ching’ ti 
SS AR 1K 4» k‘oen ya’ kuh 
C. FT Fa FE 4 kang sd 
Water 


M. JK shuit 


Ss a SS 
C. ,, ‘shui 
Wave 
M. Ye ih po! lang‘ 
S. 5, 5, poo laung° 
C. 4, 5, po long? 
We 
M. KK {F4 wo® mén; (Fe 5 


tsa? mén 
oe 4h 4 < ngoo nyr 
C. ,, Pb ‘ngo té? 
Weak 
M. pif By juan® jo‘ 
S. 4, 5, ‘nyoen zak; NE 55 


*noo zak 
C. ,, 5, Syiin yok, 
This tea is too 
M. 35 IE TK IR chet cha? 
t‘ai‘ tan‘ 
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Ss. SAAS HR RK IR a? kuh 


dzo t‘uh dan’ 


CWE MY SE PIR SE BA ai 


oti ch‘4 *t‘4m kwo? ¢t‘a 
Wear (clothes) 
M. cS ch‘uan! 
S. ,, ts‘en 


C.F chok, 


To —— a hat 


= at he -F- tai‘ mao‘*-tzi 


a¢ 
yy ~«gg~=«ét?s Ma’-“ts 


; yy ~=«6taP: md?* 
Weather 


M. K t‘ien’; K oa} t‘ien’ 
chi 


S. (1) ttien; (2) t‘ien chi’ 

C. (1) tin; (2) tin hér 

Fine 

M. is ae ch‘ing? t‘ien* 

S. Hy. » ‘hau tien 

C. ,, 5 hd tin; Fa WF 
haa Fl ‘in <shf ¢ts‘ing 


wo? 

Cloudy —— 

5 Ke Jr, yin? t‘ien’ 
» 9, dung tien 

a 9» o9-~« eam tin 

Wednesday 

- ne = pai* san’ 
9 yg pa? San 

: a> as 


» ‘lai pa? s4m 
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Week 


M. ie FF li® pait; x 


chi’ t‘ien'; Fpl Hf 


ch‘i 


S. (1) li pa’; + A ts‘ih nyih 
(3) <sing ck‘éi 


C. (1) lai pa; 
Weigh 
M. Hit ch‘éng?; 44] yao! 
, ts‘ung; EE de? 
C. ,, ch‘ing? 
To silver 


i ‘a 3 = ping? yin? tzii 


”? ” 


bing nyung-‘ts 
a $h cP ‘ing tui’ cngan * 
Pe —— meat 
" M. Ff Ay ch‘éng' jou‘ 
S ts‘ung nyok 
ch‘ing’ yuk, 
Weighs two pounds | 
M. AR =. Fr Bkyu*érh‘ chin’ 
chung‘ 
Se) 4; yay yea ny? 
kyung ‘dzong 
C. — Hr ye pong? Sch‘ungt 
How much does it P 


M. Aq ZB RS yw’ to! 


ta‘ fén‘ liang® 

2 AS BEAL Sh BB ‘yeu ‘yi 
haw vung? ‘liang 

& AS $88 FT Syati kéiSch‘ungt; 
& ES yr hh *kéi otO | 


ckan ‘long? 


7 9 ” 


C. 


99 99 


Ff2 


hsing’ 
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To weigh anchor 


e itt at] ch‘* mao? 


“chi mau 
. 99 9 Shéi c Au 
Weight 


Mf, Af Ff fen liang?; : ri iff 
ch‘ing’ chung‘ 
S. (1 I) vung” ‘liang ; (2) chung 


“dzong 


C. Hf ‘ch‘ungt; (2) <hengt 
Sch‘ung t 


a e Bi fa? ma 


” 9 fah “mo 
c ”? ” fat, {m4 
Well (adj.) | 
ues « hao®; ft FE wu? yang * 


9 ‘hau ; a He ‘saung 


kw‘a? 

C. 9 “ho 

He is 

AT. 4; HF- t‘a! hao? 
A. Ft ” yl Shau 


C. 1B » 


Sk ‘ui ‘hd — 
(noun) 

M. FF ching® 

S. ,, ‘sing 

C. ‘tseng t 
West 

M. py hsi! 

S. ,, si 

C. 4, sai 
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In the west 
M. FE Pe 3B tsai* hsi* pien 
S. Fit 5» 4, Ja? si pien 
C, <E ,, tsol sai 

North —— 


M. PR Al, hsi? pei® 
S. 4, 5, si pok 
C. ” ” sal pak, 


—— of the river 


M. YA} Py ho? hsi! 


S. 4, 5, {0 si 
C. ,, 5, cho sai 


—— ward 
M. 4 Pa wang? hsi? 
S. faj ,, hyang? si 


C. 4, 4, hong? sai 
Wet 

M. Y% shih’; ja] ch‘ao? 
S. » sak; ,, dzau 
C. ,, shap, 

What P 


— iM. +i pF shé(n)*? mo 
S. Ke sa 
C. ye opin ; 1, mat, 
is that P 


M. HS Fz EE BE na‘ shih' 


shé(n)? mo 


S. (ft AS FL A i kuh & sa? 


C. TH MEY 14 EP) WE 


ko? ,ti hai? mat, (ye) ,ni 


In what place P 


M. FE 44+ BE Wh Fy tsai 


she(n)? mo ti‘ fang | 


ee og 


one 


CHE, Me UB) oP in 


In —— way? 
M. Ax ps RR tsé(n)* mo yang* 
S. WE JE Bl) sa fab tsuh 
C. BE #8 ‘tim yong?* 
Wheat 


M. BE =F mai*-tzii 
S. ,, mak 
C. ,, mak, — 


Wheel 


M. HB. i -F- ch‘é? lun ?-tzt ; 
ie lun? 


S. , 5 ts‘olung; ,, lung 
C. (2) dun ; i. He <ch‘e luk, 

When P 
MM. & WE to* tsan; BF 
Ay Ae = shé(n)? mo 


shih? hou ’rh 

S. We Hy ABR sa? z-‘ew; Ba) 
Hey ‘kyi z 

C. 3 Hef ‘kéi shi 
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When does he return P 


Me. A, BS WEE Daf v2" 10" 


tsan hui? lai? 


S. ft SE wey DE] he 4B yi 


- z we le va? 


Be ny Me we 


IB & *kéi shi fan dai .ni 
Where P 


M. Ai Be na Ui WR Fa na® 
S. ee ‘li ; Ke Hh wi sa? 


dr’ faung 


C. Ps BE opin shi? 


is he going P 


M. fii, 4 BB BH ta 


wang’ na® li ch‘ii‘ 
S. Hl BB FE yi“a di chi? 
C. {Bb £ eB ji ‘k‘ui hui? 


opin shi?’ 


do you come from P 
M. $y FT BS BE AE ni’ 
na* li lai? 
S. fe TE hg Bh Ty 
| nong’ dzong sa’ di’ faung le 
C. PR Uf ab Saas He We, Bat 
We ‘néi ‘hai .pin shi? dai 
ni shi’ .ni 
The place 


we live 


at. BAS HER Ht Fr wo? 


mén chu‘ ti tit fang 


S. We te AS Wh Ty 


‘ngoo nyi dzw’ kuh di’ faung 


C. FR WHY FE 4H JE ‘ngo 


téi2 chi ko’ shi?’ 
Wherever 
M. Xr 35 BY Ge put lun‘ na’ 
th; FR fay GE BE Hh 


pu‘ chii’ sh€(n)? mo 


ti* fang 
Wei? a’ 


lung’ sa’ di’ faung 
C. rz. aa yy ia cm lun? ,pin 
shit’ 


Whether 


M. mK huo‘ (but generally left 
untranslated) 


S. ,, Sok; BK Fe ‘ok % 

C. AK Haq pat, lun? 

—— or not 

M. $2. FP shih‘ fou’ 

Si ,, Ay i °Z ’veh ‘z 

C. ,,° Ap she “fai 
Which P 

M. Hh — AfH na’ i? kot 

S. ,, Ba — AX “a diih kuh 


C. 3 AH opin ko’ 


While 


it is raining 
MB WG BY HE AB sia’ 
yti® ti shih? hou 


S. EWG AN EF i laud 


fyui kuh z-‘ew’ 


C.-Y SW We [RE I tok 


‘kan £yii .ni chan? <shf 
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Not worth while 
M. XK Ff put chib? 
S. Bj ,, ’veh dzuh 


C. x ALY AS $y pat, cho 


‘yf Syaui yik, 

Whip 

M. igs -F- pien'-tzii 
S. 4, 5, pien-‘ts 
C. ,, pin 
White 

M. Fy pai? 

S. ,, bak 

C. ,, pak, 
Who P 

M. BE shui? 


S. He A s@ nyung 
C. 8 4H opin ko’; ” KN 


mat, cyan * 

is he?P 

M. ip, Fe: HE t’a? shih‘ shui? 
S. {ft Ss Ve JN yi *Z sa’ 


nyung 

C. {B {% 3, ate ‘ui hai2 
mat, <shui* 

It is he —— did it 

M. FE 4, fie Ary shih* t’a? 

tso‘ ti 

Se as Ft 5 i» *z yi tsoo” 

kuh 


C. {% 1B fi hai Sk‘ui tsd? 


Whole 
M. A> chiiian? 
S. ,, dzien; — Zao wen dzien 
C. ,, ets‘tin; ik sheng t 
The —— family has been ill 


M. — FF Fe HHT ye 


chia?-tzii ch‘iian’ ping‘ lo 


S. ad FA Ay Hi ‘men mung 


dzien bing 


C. Za BR {% y= Wi cs‘iin 


ka hai? yau peng?t 


The —— body 
M. iat & hun* shén? 
S. 5 >», Wwung sung 
C.— ,, yat, shan ; > & 
dts‘iin shan 
The day 


M. Wee Fy chéng® tien’ 
S55 H tsong nyih 
C. jis"7 » Shengt yat, 
The —— room 
M. wil EB -F- man?® wu'-tzii 


Sy jz] ay ‘men vaung kan 


C. jis ay FR shengt .kan 


cfong* 
The —— way 
MM. — Be i’ lu* 
S. 7K », 2 loo 


C.— ,, yat, 1d 
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Why ?P 
M. Be am BE wei‘ - shé(n)?mo 
os 4 ihe we? sa’ 
C. Ba fp tim ksi; er 4H, 


tso” mat, ; wai? 
mat, sz? 
That is 
M. a = a AW yin? wei* 
ché* ko 
Se. ash. 3 Ft an iung we’ 
i kuh 
» z. He cyan “ts‘z 
Bid kww’ 
Wide 
M. § k‘uan’; i253 kuang® 
S. if kw‘eh 
C. ,, fut, 


The river is very 
M. ny AA ‘§ ho? hén® k‘uan! 
‘ ie J 700 juh kw‘eh 


C. 4, HF ,, cho ‘hd fit, 
Widow 


= 4 ies kua® fu 


5 ‘kwo voo’ 


; » o> ‘kwh fi; Set FE 


72 ckwA smd <p'o 


Wife 
M. FE chii'; WE He 7 
u‘ ’rh 
S.,, tsi; AE if -f- nyang ‘ts 
C. ,,  ts‘ai 


Wild 
M. PS 8 yeh* 
S. 4, Ya 
C. ,, fye 
—— beasts 
. P59 BR yeh® shou’ 
9 9): «Ya SEW 
Ps » oo Sye shat? 
—— country 
M. We BS Hh 7 k‘uang‘ yeh® 
ti‘ fang. 
S. 5, 5 9» 9 kwaung ‘ya 
di’? faung 
C. » 9 Kwong? ‘ye 
"ei fong 
Will (noun) 
M. WS hsint; MD AR hsin' 
chih‘ 


S. (1) sing; (2) sing ts’; 23 
x ‘tsu 7? 
C. 7 yaa ch? y? 
Willing 


M. ih FF yan‘ i*; a en 


MY kan? hsin? 


S. (1) nyoen’ ?; (2) ‘k‘ung ; (3) 
ken sing; ! yt dzing 
nyoen 


C. (2) Shang ; rh yz chung 
yf; (3) kom sam 


Win 

M. Be shéng * 
»» sung? 

C. ,, shing’ 
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To win a battle 


- 4 Be ta®shéng* chang ‘ 


,, ‘tang sung’ tsang” 


99 39 


: 9» 99 4) ‘ta shing’ chéng? 
—— (a game) 
M. i ying? 
S. 4, yung 
C. ,, cyengt 
Wind 
M. Fix, feng? 
S. ,, fong 
C. ,, fung 
A head 


M. TH JiR ting’ feng? 
S. Si » nyuh fong 
C. 1H 3B nt ‘ting <t‘ai fung; 

i nt ngak, fung 
To —— up (a watch) 

M. é 4 shang‘ hsien ? 
S. BA k‘e 
C. ip Sali Sshéng <lin* 

Window 

M. a = ch‘uang! hu 
F- ts‘aung-‘ts 
PY ch‘éng atin 

Wine 

M. pa chiu’ 

S. 4, ‘Stsieu 
C. ,, “‘tsat 


Wing 
M. 34 FA chiiht th; ee 
i ch‘ih* pang® ’rh 
S. jr eit ky’ lih 
Cc. i yik, 
Left —— (of an army) 


M. FE BE ts0° is 


S. 4, 4, ts? yuh 


C. 4 4 ‘80’ yikes; FE PRY 


‘iso _,k‘éi 
Winter 
M. A® FR tung! tien? 
S. 5, 4, tong t‘ien 
C. ,, 4, ung .t‘in 
Wire 
M. a ssi}; a) hsien ‘ 
SS. ,, 85 5, sien? 
C. (2) sin? 
Telegraph —— 


M. am, pA} tien‘ hsien ‘4 


9» 9, dien’ sien? 
: » 9», tin? sfn? 


Wireless (telegraphy) 


M. $i pA} a BY wu? hsien‘ 


tien* pao‘ 
S. 99 99 99 


», Msien’ dien’ 
: pau’ 
C. 93 9 
po’ 


, smo sin’ tin? 
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Wise 


M. A an 36 yu! chib' chao; 


BA Fy ming’? pai? 


S. ZB ts? ; AR Ae ‘yeu ts? 
we? 


—¢, ” chf ; 99> 9999 Syati 
chf wai? 
—— (prudent) 
M. ai ‘st chin’ shén 
S. 4, 5, Kyung? zung’ 
- 5, 5, ‘kan shan? 
Wish... 
M. Jip yz yiian‘ i‘; BB yao‘ 
S. 5, 4, nyoen’?; ,, iaw 
C. yin? 
He does not —— to come 


MA TR BLE HE © po 


yiian‘ i lai? 


S. Gt I) WBE He vive 


nyoen’ i’ le 


C. 1 WE BR Be xvi 


-~ytin? ai 
With 
M. A ak =| t‘ung?; ie 
S. ie 00 ; (2) dong ; ff yui 
C. (2) dung 


Iam going —— you 


M. RR ij AN == wo® t‘ung? 
;4 


ni® ch‘ti 


SE fe — 8% 


‘ngoo tah nong? ih dau chi’ 


C. 53 | Hy > ‘ngo tung 


{néi hui? 


To hit —— a stick 


M. (BE BL -F- FT shih® kun* 


tzu ta® 


S. FA 99 99 33 yong? 
‘kwung-‘ts ‘tang 


C. TB (eH FT “pai ttt 


kwan? “ta 


Come —— me 


M. BR FG HE vni® ken! 


wo® lai? 
” », nong kung 


S. 4B 
_ ‘ngoo le 
a Oe fa AK = c‘ung ‘ngo bui’ 
Without 
M. 1% mei’; 3 AB mei’? yu’; 
JE fei’ 
S, fH ¥4% m meh ; (3) fi 
C. AT smd 


—— that it cannot be done 


MM. JE Al 4B A 47 fei! na‘ 


ko pu‘ hsing? 


S. JE Ht 4S Ty HE 


i kuh tsoo’ ’veh le 


C. AT IEE Buy AR BE Jay md 


‘ts‘z tsak, pat, nang shing 
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Witness 
M. @E FA chéng‘ chien 
S. ,,  ,, tsung? kyien’; 2 
=5 koen tsung? 
C. ae AK ching” yan 


To bear 
M. #ir 28 Bi tso* chéng* 
chien 
ae 5 », tsoo” tsung? 
kyien’ 
Cy & ,, tsd? ching? 
Wolf 
M. AB lang? 
S. ,, laung 
C. AA FPS cch'si dong 
Woman 


fe v4 AK nii® jén? 


9» 99 ‘nyui nyung 


. »» 99 SMU -yan* 
Wood 
- I 5A m mu‘ t‘ou 
» »> mok Sdeu 
e 5, muk, 
—— (trees) 
“ 3) HK F- shu‘ lin?-tzii 
» 9», Zw ling 
a » 9) shi? Jam 
Wool | 
M. = SE yang? mao?® 
S. 4, 5, yang mau 
C. ,, 5 cyéng gd 


Woollen 


M. ES =E itl By yang? mao? 


tso‘ ti 
S. ” E ” a yang mau 
tsoo’ kuh 
C. 34 cyung* 
Word 


M. #% hua‘; = 


* tz’ 


S. (1) wo? ; (2) yien; (written) 
(3) 2 


C. (1) wA?; an By] w&? ¢t‘ati ; 
(2) cyin; (written) (3) tsz? 
To break one’s 


M. - 15 shih! hsin‘ 


S. ,, 5, seh sing? 
[I #& shat, ‘hati ‘ch‘f; 
#& = shkk, yin 


yen?; (written) 


Work . 
M. Tkung'; T Fe kung! fu? 
S. (2) kong foo 
C. (1) kung; (2) kung fu 
To —— (manual labour) 
M. itl 1H tso’ huo? 
S. "L tsoo’ kong 
“C. ,, 4, ts kung 
World 
M. {it S| shih* chieh; Hh 
BK tit ch‘iu? 
S. (1) 8° ka’; (2) di? jeu 
C. (1) sha? kai; (2) téi? k‘au 
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The whole world 
M. aE K p p‘u® t‘ien’ hsia* 
S. 4, 9) 95) poo tien “au 
C. 4, 55 9) po tin ha? 


Worm 


M. wh -F- ch‘ung ?-tzii 
S. ,, dzong 
C. ,, chung 


Worse 


M. Ei xX RYF- kéng* pu‘ hao® 
S.,, ZI. ,, kung ’veh ‘hau 
px kang? pai? 
Worth (noun) | 
M. {38 A chia‘ chih? 
S. “(lH {8 dzuh ka? 
C. 4 chik, 


M. x “(lH 48 pu‘ chih? té 


S. Fy 3 4s ’veh dzuh kuh 
C. fiz. i em chik, 
Wound 
M. i shang? 
Ss. ,, saung 
C. .,, ,shdng 
To 
e FJ EB ta® aie 
» + ‘tang saung 
z » 95, ta shong 


To receive a wound 


: a +B shou‘ shang? 


» ~—o9gg:s UW SaUNg’ 
a » 9 Shat? shong 


Wounded : 
M. » Be ry shou‘ shang" ti 
SO. 4, AS % zeu saung kuh 
Co gin i: shoéng 

Mortally | 


M. FT BY HU fy 2° ti ssi 


shang? 
S. PY Gir ai BE ts’ ming” saung 
GC. a ia aad BV, shai? shing 


chi? ‘sz 

Wreck 

M. BY Fy p‘o* ch‘uan’; yr 
fy ch‘én? ch‘uan? 


S. (1) p‘oo’ zen; (2) dzung zen 


C. fut > BY rie cshiin shat? 


po ‘sin 
Wreckage 
M. Oy ACR} ch’én?ch‘uan? 
mu‘ liao® 
S. 4, 55 99 9) Azungzenmok 
liau? 


C. Ait Be Kgl A shiin 


oO lan? .chi mat 


Wrist 
- =F. Aye ea shou® wan ‘-tzii 
» 9) ~*seu “wen 
: » =o: SSA cwin; =F AR 


"Fy ‘shat ‘ngan kwat, 
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Write 

M. "fA hsieh* 
S. ,, ‘sia 

C. ,, ‘se 
To —— a letter 

. A =F hsieh® hsin‘ 

»» 9) “sia sing? 

: » 9» ‘se sun 
To learn to —— 

M. a ys} a hsiieh? hsieh® 
| tzti4 
S45, 4 5, ‘auh ‘sia 2? 
C. 4, 5, 5, hok, Sse tsz? 

To —— out a list 
| ‘ ia -F- k‘ai’ tan’-tzii 
» », ke tan-‘ts 
Pt » oy choi tan 
Wrong 
M. git ts‘o* 
S. ,, ts‘o 
C. 4, ts‘o’ 
You are —— 


M. ty git J ni® ts‘o‘ lo 
S, 1 . it nong ts‘o tse 
C. 2) ” ns ‘néi ts‘o’ loko 


Yacht 


- Us. BE fall yu? lit ch‘van? 


» yeu li zen 


9) 39 


: . 54 AN Fi} cyati lok, 


‘sf chat 


Yard 


M. re -F- ytian *-tzii; Ri -F- 


ch‘ang®-tzt 


S. K Ff t‘ien ‘tsing ; ese) 

dzang 
C. , 5 tin ‘tsengt 
Timber 


M. y,N i mu * ch‘ang® 
3 ye mok dzang 
2 a muk, ‘ch‘ong 
Year 
M. aE nien’ 
S. ,, nyien 
C, 4 enfin 


—— (of age) 
M. EE sui* 

S. 4, soe 

C. ,, sur 

This —— 
M. A aE chin! nien 


S. , 4, kyien nyien 
C. 4, 5, kam anfn 
Last —— 


M. = a ch‘ti* nien 
S. 6 »» jeu? nyien 


C. 7 » hur nin; 4E aE 


kat? <nfn 
Next 
a BA aE ming? nien 
»» 9. Ming nyien 
vi » 95 gming nin; tH 4F 


ch‘ut, .nfin 
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A good year (for farmers) 


M. Hf 4 BA hao® nien? t‘ou? 


S. 4, 5, 5, haw nyien ‘deu 
C; 39 9 99 thd cnin ct au 


Yellow 

M. fa huang? 
‘ 5» waung - 
C. ,, cwong 


AM. £ shih‘; * git pu’ ts‘o4 
Pay YA git veh ts‘o 

C. {& hai? 

Yesterday 

M. HE JK tso? tien 
Se. «45 A zauh nyih 
Ce. x3 
The day before 
M. By K ch‘ien? t‘ien 
S FJ zien nyih 

,, ots‘in yat, 


,, tsok, yat, 


Ce. 4 
Yet 
M. Fa hai’ 

S. , wan 

C. fi shéng? 

—— (nevertheless) 
M. 9 J hq jan érh 


Ss. 4, 59 zenr 


C. NY NK cying cyin 


Not come yet 


M. $4 YS AK hai? mei? lai? 
S. YA Le ’veh zung le 
C. 7s " Bg méi? <ts‘ang dai 


There are more —— | 


M. ia A hai? yu® 


Si age. 3 wan ‘yeu 
C. Eu », chung? Syat 
‘Although ... 
Af. Hite BR... ths sui’ jan? 
.. yeh® 
SS. 46 so. eed, o> “SOG-ZeN 
<a 
Cor hy as ... ft sui cyin 
chung? 
You 
M. AN ni® 
i f=3 nong’; fA na’ 
C. Hp néi 
—— (plural) 


M. ty {F4 ni® men 
S. Fe fA nong” na’ 
C. Hi PAB indi té? 


—— (more politely) 


S. (2) kuh “au ; Kt HE sien 


sang 


C. (2) kok, ha? 
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Young Your 
M. JW hsiao’; aE Hai AY M. “AN AY ni® ti; Pir FF Ay 
nien? ch‘ing? ti ni® mén ti; Hr AY nin’ ti 
- 77, . , suv 
S. (1) Ssiau ; aE ay CK nyien S. {= an nong? kuh ; fA5 7 
ky? chung na’ kuh 


C. #% HE hat? shang; HH C. Pf BE Sndi ke’; PN WAY 
sar 


Sndi_ .ti 
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Time AND PLACE 


Where is P ) 
M. FE AY =) (or A HA) tsai‘ na® ’rh (or na’*-li) 
S. Fie, BB We? “a ti 
C. nifA iB EE Shai aps shi?’ 
Where are they P | 
M. +h {F5 FE EK J (or BS ey) t‘a'-mén tsai‘ na® ’rh (ov na*-li) 
S. Ft Fir Fir 2 m yi la? la? “a ‘li 
C. {Bi Weth 8 {% 4 FR WE Sk‘ui té? “h4i .pin shi? ani 
They are here. | 
M. Fi, fF5 FE a J (or a BA) t‘a'-mén tsai* ché* ’rh (or 
ché *-li 
S. ft Hi I Hh yi la? ‘ts’ di? 
C. {BE Wa AS WE JR Skul té? chai ni shir? 
He is not here. | 
M. Fil, aS ES ey bo (or = A) t‘a’ pu tsai* ché‘ ’rh (or ché ‘eli) 
S. fF 7 Fa ite Hb yi ’veh la? ‘ts‘ di? 
C. 1B P= a {Z We J&R sk‘ui em ‘hai .ni shi? 
Where are you going P 
M. oy éE AY bo F ni* shang* na®* ‘rh ch‘ii* 
S. {fa 2] . A 5, hong? tau? “a ‘li ch? | 
C. ay jin Be F Pe EB we néi cyf ka hui ,pin shii .ni 
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Where have you come from P 
An AT OBS be Ahe ni® ta® na® ’rh lai? 
S. 1 ci Ps mm » nong? dzong “a ‘li le 
C. PS Ey i JE Be WE snéi yatt pin shi? dai .ni 
I am going home. 
M. AK Be wo® hui? chia! 
Sic. ..45 ¥]) EE peel = ‘ngoo tau’ ok di ch? 
Cc. Th Be HH. Be ‘ngo cyf kA f4n hu? wai 
We have come from home. 
M. {P95 FT Be BE AE YT wo*-mén ta’ chia! li lai? lo 
Ss. ,, W, ci Je » 9, ‘“ngoo ny? dzong ok ‘li Te 
Ce as ph HY ry iat a Sngo téi? cyati uk, ‘k‘éi on 
Come up. 


. in Ahe shang‘ lai 


» 9», ‘zaung le 
: : ye ‘shong lai 
Go down. 

M. fr $F hsia* ch'ii 
S. 4, 5, “au chi? 

C. JE, lok, hui? 
Turn to the right (left). 

M. y=) (FF) Pe 3 yu‘ (tso’) pien’ tsou® 
eee Gee ne ia yeu’ (tsi?) pien ‘tsen 
C. Ha Hy y=) (FF) =F ‘chiin fan yar? (‘tso) ‘shat 

Stand still there. | 

M. Dr AE chan* chu‘ 

S. Ur, #€ lih ding? 
C. {P AH JE ‘4 ko? shir 
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Wait for me. 
M. =o 539 téng*® wo§ 
Oe is “as TAK ‘tung ‘ngoo le 
Ce She ° 3 ig ‘tang ‘ngo dai 
Come with me. 
M. be ZK Ahk kén! wo? lai? 
S. +a » — rr *he tah ‘ngoo ih dau le 
C. | a 15g ‘ung ‘ngo lai 


Go away. 
M. =s BE ch‘ii* pa 
S. 4, 4, chi? ba 


C. Hk ME ‘ch’e lok. 


' In which direction P 


M. [ny AK pl +$. J hsiang* na® li ch‘ii 4 oy 4+ HAYS Pes 


wang® na® pien! 
S. try BY mB _ JA} hyang? “a ‘li ih 1 mien’ 
CG. ,, ie DA héng? pin ct‘au 


In that direction. 
M. <¥ AY Pes wang* na‘ pien!? 
S. Ei] Gt AS BS taw’ i kuh loo 
C. fry 4H - héng’ ko .t‘at 
How far is it P 
M. AS ES 13 yu® to! ytian’ — 
SS. Ba 4 » ‘kyi hau’ Syoen 
C. AS 3% »» ‘yau ‘kéi Syiin 


It is not far. 
M. Re 3 pu‘ yiian® 
S. QJ ,, ’veh ‘yoen 
C. AY HE $58 smd “kei fyiin 


CHINA I Gg? 
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Two hours’ distance. — 


M. tig Bi a ia AY zo Kk yiian® liang® tien® chung’ ti kung*-fu 
S. hag m oa ae Ba A‘ ‘liang ‘tien tsong kuh loo’ dzung 
” HEE oe Be Jéng ‘tim chung kom” ‘yiin 10 
When will he come? 
AM. Fi, Zs wee Ahe t‘a! to!-tsan lai? 
S. Ft Ve Hey ADK Ae yi sa’ z-‘ew’ le 
C. 1B HE. Fe WE ‘ui ‘kei shi dai ni 
At what o’clock P 
A. EE BR WE ABE FE FAK shé(n)’-mo shih*-hou ‘rh lai* 
S. 3 Eu ra ‘kyi ‘tien tsong 


C. 5 5» 9» ‘kéi Stim ,chung 
At six o’clock. 
M. J ua a Ae liu‘ tien® chung? lai’ 
S. tir os pe a la? lok ‘tien tsong 
C. oy Eu luk, ‘tim 
In the morning. 
M. FA nau tsao®-ch‘i (pron. tsao?-ch‘) 
S. EE ‘tsau zung 


Cc. ai 5B FA AW HF chit <t‘ati ‘tsd ko? <shi 


At noon. 

M. In] - shang®-wu (fro. shang’-hu) 

S. H rp nyih tsong — 

C. SS EE iH HEF Ae? char? ko? shi 
In the evening. | 

M. 9 E wan ®-shang * 

S. 1K pe. ya’ k‘wa? 

C. TR SG Mi Hey ci man ko’ <shi — 
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Very early. | 


M. K iA J ta‘ ch‘ing? tsao® 
S. x FA ‘lau ‘tsau 
C. hy » - “hd ‘tsd 
It is late. 
M. Kk M9 J t‘ien’ wan? lo 
S. Age APR ee Fit 3 z-‘ew an? la? tse 
C. {% PE WB hai? ye? loko 
How often P 
M. B& AP [A to'-shao® hui’ 
S. 3% fr] ‘kyi we 
Ce 5; Zz le] ‘kei ,to <wui 
What time is it ? | 


M. 38 i oa chi® tien® chung, or aS pK HE: NR =) shé(n)?-mo 


shih?-hou ’rh 
S. (1) ‘kyi ‘tien tsong ; Me He APR sa? z-‘ew 
C. ty Ea oa Dy ‘kés ‘tim ,chung 4? 


WEATHER 


What will the weather be to-day ? . 


M. * Pe TK, TY Ax DBR AR chin-t‘ien’ t‘ien’-ch‘i tsé(n)°-mo 


4 KR AU EK HE kyung tsau t‘ien chi? na? nung 
Co au Hey Bi WE kam yaty (or maty) ¢ t‘ in eshf ‘tim ,ni 
Very 7” 
M. 4% GR AK) FR hen? ch‘ing? ti t‘ien' | : 
SI Hg tien dzing 
C. AP RE JK shap, fan ‘hd ¢t'in 


ag2 
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Bad, cloudy, foggy weather. | 
M. Kk oy xX hy t‘ien’-ch‘i pu‘ hao’; ia I yin’ tien’; Pp 
a hsia* wu‘ 
S. K MA t‘ien cheu ; (2) iung t‘ien ; AR E4 Fa ‘yeu ‘00’ loo? 
C. Nees hf- K cm Sho .t‘in ; (2) yam tin ; AB a Eo ‘yal cwan 


mo2 


It is snowing on the mountains. 


MM. Ly in fp ED shan’ shang hsia‘ hsiieh® 


De a. as 72 ,», san laung? lauh sih 
C. 4, 45 5) 9, Shan shéng? lok, siit, 
Tue Roap 


Where does this road go P 


M. 5 = sid 34 <¥ Al bb == tsou® ché* ku® tao* wang® na?® 


rh ch‘ii* , 
S. 44 (% BR Bl) A BB a? diau loo? taw “ali 
CWE on Fe 8 WE oni t'fh 2 bu? opin ani 


Does this road go to —— P | 


M. 3 ie RSS TE... FE PBF tsou® ché* ku® tao‘ wang... 


ch‘ti* mo 
S. {CE BS SHA BI) . . . Ap dP diau loo? t‘ong tau’. . . va? 
CWE. » (Bae... WE B WE ni a's ha? bu? . .. 


em hai? .ni 
Which road goes to ——— P 
M. is oe das 3E AY 1 Ha shang*.. . tsou* na* t'iao lu‘ 
S. Oi BS — 1% Pe Bi)... JE “a-i ih diau loo taw.. . chi? 
C. 33 1% BE... opin tft 1? bu? ... 
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Which is the shortest way P 

M. FE BP TE BS 3}p, shih‘ na® t‘iao lu‘ chin‘ 
S. AY = — (63 Ha TH i “‘a-li ih diau loo’ ‘ting Sung 
C. FT Bk BE (SH BIE WE 4 opin ct‘f 102 hu? hai? - 


chf £k‘an .ni 


Is it safe on the road P 


M. i Be RE KBE tao‘-lu‘ t‘o®-tang’ pu t‘o*-tang' 


SB, | » 9. loo laung? ‘t‘oo taung? ’veh ‘t‘oo 
taung? 
C. we {(F Ha A 43 SE, [Ser AT ys chi ct‘fi 10? Syau mat, ngai 
‘hfm Smo 4 
How many hours is it to -—— P 


ME... EBReABH LEK shang‘. . . tsou® tei® 


chi® tien® chung’ ti kung?-fu 


S. Bij. . . B 38 La oa L R tau’... iaw ‘kyi ‘tien tsong 


kong-foo 


Cc. Bs Bh Sit 45 Fh BY... 10 46 20 im 


ochung chf chang tak, to”... 


Take me to —— 


M. ay ie AK ip ... ni® tai* wo® shang‘ . 
S. 1B 48 $5 I) ... nong? ‘ling ‘ngoo tau’... 
C. wR FR FE ... td? ngo hu’... 

Where is there drinking water on this road P 


M. 5E 3 jita 4 Als be AS tH IK tsou® che‘ ku® tao‘ na* ’rh 


yu? t‘ien? shui® 


S. 5E pe 1% Ha ipa dh wi AR BR IK ‘tseu di? diau loo’ sa’ 


di? faung Syeu dan ‘s 


Ar SE WE 105 Ba ee Uae 7 HK AK yoke want 


chi ‘fa 162 hu? .pin shit? ‘yau ‘shui hop, cyan ‘yam 
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Is it only a mule road P 


M. 38 aH i: | FE AW a 8 pF ché‘ pu kuo‘ shih‘ ko shan! 


tao‘ ee 


“ S. #4. ya Me (% Uy Be 4p di? kuh tsuh % ih diau san 


loo va? 


Cc We 1 PEK OK £> BE 7 WE ani tft lo? pat, kwo? 


hai? hop, dui hang t mé 
Is it only fit for men on foot ? 


M. A Ky. AK XE BB chih® hao® jén? tsou* mo 
S. es ay Xe yi M ri x 4 d? kuh tsuh peh koo’ nyung 


ae Stseu va? 


C. xX 3 {Z & AK 4T HE pat, kwo? hai? hop, <yan chang t 
m 


| A VILLAGE oR Town 
What is this place called P 


M. 33 Hh 2%, ME EE JB ché* ti* ming? chiao* sh@(n)’-mo 
S. ca As Sh WH Hy} Ve 4 oF d? kuh di? faung kyau’ sa? 


ee Ad 


C C. We 1% Ai} nL. 43 Ys We « ni ‘fd ts‘iin kfu? mat, meng? ni 


How many houses in this village P 


M. es Af mm AR BYP Ay zy -F- ché‘ ts‘un’ li yu® to’-shao 


fang?-tzu 


S. A. At Re AR 36 Ht, Fy -F- di? kuh ‘ts‘ung ‘li ‘yeu ‘kyi 


ee vaung “ts 


© Ue fea i 38 Z (TA) Ea WE cni ¢t‘fi .ts‘tin fyati ‘kei ,to 


kan) uk 


aaa is the cock ? 


M. a Sa iy AE HY J (or Fs BA) yu *_chéng‘-chii? tsai‘* na® 


th (or na*-li) 
S. EK OX VRE IB BB yeu tsung? jok la’ “a ‘li 
C. a {i fF i ye E WE « shii sun’ ‘kwiin ‘hai ,pin shi? ni 
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Show me the telegraph office. 


M. 46 E37 ¥l] is oR ia ling® wo? tao‘ tien ‘-pao ‘*-chii? 

S. 45, 59 999)” dingy Sngoo tau? dien’ pau? jok 

C. HEE oy oon Bt t4P Sngo td tin? pd? ‘kwiin 
Is there a telephone office here P 


M. = bo (or oa HA) B ih 4z int ed AS ché* ’rh (or ché-li) 


yu® té?-lii-féng mei? yu 
S. Nid Bh AG Dy y= fife it ya ‘ts‘ di’ Syeu ’veh ‘yeu tuh lih fong 
C. We J AR 88 GE (or EOE) BY AT WE ani shi? Syaii tak, 


lut, (or tin? w4?) ‘kwtin ‘md .ni — 
Where is the inn P 
M. Ze JE FE A J (or Fs BB) k‘o‘-tien‘ tsai‘ na® ’rh (or na*-li) 
ai. . a Fir ” Ea k‘ak dien la’ S‘a ‘li 
C. BK » WB Be WE hit, tim? ‘hai .pin ni 
We are going to stay the night here. 


M. AK {4 FE a J (or ae HA) a {fj Wo*-mén tsai‘ ché* ’rh 


(or ché*-li) kuo* hsiu‘ 
S. AK “Nia FE Nid Bh i 4 ‘ngoo nyi? Sdze ‘ts‘ di? koo’ ya’ 
C. th A Hig nA we iE BK {4 ‘ngo téi2 .kam ‘man ‘hai 


ni shi’ hft, suk, 


At A RIvER 


What is this river called P 


M. = ‘(3 a HS}. # par Zs -F- ché‘ t‘iao ho? chiao‘ shé(n)?- 


mo ming?-tzii 
S. 44 {5 vay) nL. 1 Zs er di’ diau ‘oo kyau’ sa? ming 2’ 
C. we i. i {Z nt. 43 Zs cni <t‘fu cho hai? kiw’ mat, meng t 
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How deep is the river P 
M. FS {% vay Zz ae na‘ t‘iao ho’ to’ shén’ 
S. ou ae AS 3% AY ae d? diau ‘oo ‘yeu ‘kyi hau’ sung 
C. vay AR $8 oe We cho £yau Skéi sham ni 

| ane is ene nearest bridge P 


Ue HY 15 TE =m pe yh Fy tsin‘ chin‘-ti ch‘iao? tsai‘ 


mat n)*-mo ti‘-fang 
S. TH in Zn 15 Fit BS BE ‘ting Sung kuh jau la? “a 4 
CR 5; ie » WR 3 UE WE ch? Skan td? kta ‘hai opin 


shi? .ni 
Take me there. 
M. FA FE BI 3s AH #85 ling® wo tao‘ ché‘-ko ch‘iao? 
nah. «Yi == ‘ling ‘ngoo chi? 
C. i oe. oa AW EB tai? ‘ngo hui’ ko’ shii? 
Show me the nearest ferry. 


I $s SH BR BY BST ERY HE BE DR oi ing wo? to! 


tsui* chin‘ ti pai®-tu‘ k‘ou®-’rh 


S. 4B 5X =] 1A in AS ier WBF [J ‘ling ‘ngoo tau? ‘ting Sung 


kuh ‘pa doo’ Skeu 


C. 44 BR HK ZB HE BB Kk VE BJ ‘cht lo? hui? ch? ‘kan 


wang ‘shui to2* ko? shi? 
Get hold of a boat (canoe). 


ye es fy Ahe na? ch‘uan? lai? 


» hau zen le 


; tH 4 AW jE Bg ‘wan chek, ‘sfi ‘t‘engt dai 


Is pigoh @ raft here P 


M. 8 BD (or is Be) A Ax BE WSs AG ché! ‘th (or ché *-li) 


yu® mu‘-p‘ai? mei? yu 


* we “1 AZ Z AB A HE ‘ts’ di? ‘yeh ’veh Syeu mok ba 
’9 A EE Ay OF . ni shii? ‘ya: muk, <p‘4i Smo 4? 


aR 
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Is the current strong P 


M. “7K ie 48 a pBR shui® liu? té k‘uai* mo 


» 9 9 Sah >, “S lieu tuh kyih ma 
% EX pz. Bx we ‘shui dau ‘kan gm ‘Skan ,ni 
Take us across. 
— M. HBEFRR APY HY HE pai? wo*-mén kuo! chiti* 
Se a. We, 5 + ‘pa Sngoo nyi? koo’ chi? 
G. ye » Wah ., .,. ch‘dng ‘ngo té? kwo? hu? 
Where is the easiest place to swim across P 


M. FF 7K 3B Oe FE OG 4 HW OF tu? shui? kuo* ho? 


shih* na°-ko ti‘-fang hao® 


S. 1 dh Tr JA {8 (=a Wy x 5 + sa’ di? faung ‘ting bien’ 


taung’ yeu ‘s koo’ chi’ 


Cc. AH yd sh vay PS E Ea By We ‘song cyal' kwo” -ho pin 


shii? ch? y? ni? 

You will be rewarded. 

M. B a $e yu® shang? ch‘ien? 

Se. ap. 45 BB ‘yeu ‘saung s? 

Ces 36 ati ty ‘yau “shong a J > ei ‘néi 
You must go in front of me. 

M. 4, 4 BA peel ze ni tei® t‘ou?-li tsou® 

S. {FB aif iE ZK iil aD 3 nong? pih ding ngoo? zien ftseu 

C. ah IZ HK By DA 4 47 Snéi Shai ‘ngo ¢ts‘in <t‘ati chang 
What place lies on the other side P 


M. A AR A =m pF Bh FF ho? na‘ pien’ yu® shé(n)*-mo 


ti*-fang 


S, bal Bt ta) 7a tees 1S Hl 7 ‘oo te’ mien ‘yeu sa? kuh d?? 


faung 


C. vay AH 1 A ee E we cho kd? pin? fyat opin sh‘i? ni 
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Is it far to the mouth P 
M. Wy a xX te ho? k‘ou® yiian® pu yiian® 
See Se. es. YA) ,, ‘00 ‘k‘eu Syoen ’veh ‘yoen 
Ce. ae. fizz. ss we, cho Shati Syiin em Syiin qni 


A MowvuntTAIN oR HILL 


What is the big mountain called P 


iM. x Uy nL. i pe x -F- ta‘ shan? chiao‘ shé(n)*-mo ming ’- 


S. ih Hs]. doo’ san kyau’ sa? 

C. AH k a nL. it 43 x ko? tai? shan kf? tsd? mat, meng * t 
How high is the mountain P | 
MM. = Ly Es rey ché‘ shan! to’ kao’ 

S. 46 4s Ly AB 3 4 BI di? kuh san ‘yeu ‘kyi hau’ kau 

C. 4H Ly Ay AS By WE ko? shan Syati ‘kéi (kd ani 
What is the easiest way up the hill P 

M. F Uy as AY An ME] Hf téng? shan’ shih‘ na*-ko tao“ hao* 

SHAh HB — BaF RAE [[] ‘‘a-li ih diau loo? ‘hau 


yong’ ‘zaung san 


C. AA ly ee {& Han {% Ea} By We, ‘song Sshéng Ree opin 


‘fi 102 hai? ch? yf ni 
Can the guns be got up P | 
M. Ky Fir 48 + == pe p‘ao* la’ te shang’ ch‘ii* mo 
a a ro Ap p‘au’ ‘Ja tuh ‘zaung chi? va? 
Cy» » » » FE Rie FB WE pa? dai tak, ‘shong am dai 
tak, .ni 
Yes, but they cannot be got down on the other side. 


M. Fit 48. = Ay AY Bs Dp Xr + la} té ch‘ti‘, k‘o* na* pien’ 


hsia‘ pu ch‘ti‘ 
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S. BE YAS EL He) B27) BE TS Se ea 6 ke, da 


*z bih pien ’veh nung “au chi? 


C. Br FB 4A {Z Ml {Bi pz. hii 4 ye tsd? tak, tan? hai? 


are ve em ,lai tak, lok, 
Isn’t it very steep P 
M. Ly if xX ea pe shan! p‘o' pu ch‘uang* mo 
\ ae i Zs) 4p san juh zia va’ 
C. {% HYF- ‘ ng ye Ph hai? hd ts‘e? 14 kw? 
Isn’t it dangerous Pp 
M. 1% AR [Ser Be mei? yu hsien® mo 
S. AR [Sor we yeu Shyien a 
C. {Z VF [Ser HE) hai? engai Shim kw’ 
Can one get up on horseback P 
M. Ea hes} éE 48 J Be chi? ma® shang‘ té ch‘tit mo 
S. Ay u By his ip He an i ji ‘mo ‘zaung chi? va? 
C BE hia) L 48. i Le We ck‘e ‘m4 ‘shéng tak, am ‘shéng 


tak, ni 


Are there several ways down > 


M. fp + AS 3% {% 34 hsia‘* ch‘ii* yu® chi® t‘iao’ tao‘ 


S. ae ee Ha “au chi? ‘yeu Skyi diau loo’ - 
C. ff ee Be Pe Ee (A WE (A syati ‘kei ‘i ID lok, hui’, 
hai? «¢m hai? 


Are ere any thieves about P 


M. re s Of AR 9 1g AS ché* ’rh yu® tsei” mei’? yu 
S. AR YA) 496 we < yeu ’veh ‘yeu zuh nyi 
C. XE we E dt Tr Je y=) AS 9 AT AF ts0? ni shi? téi 


dong ‘itso yau? fyau ts‘ak, (or ts a): £mo a? 
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A Forrest 
How big is the forest P 


M. Ff ts HK -F- Es ak na‘ shu‘ lin?-tzii to’ ta 

S. het HK AB Bt AY, ,, zu? ling ‘yeu Skyi hau? doo?’ 

C. AH het HK AB 3 ; we ko? shi? lam Syau ‘kéi tai? .ni 
How wide is it P 

M. Es ‘se to’ k‘uan! 

S. Bt AY, iA ‘kyi haw’ k‘weh 

C. AR FB, WE Svat “kéi fit, ni 


Where does the road go through the forest P 


M. BS 3S FE BE Rp SEB ABE DF 10! 00! ea 


shé(n)?-mo ti‘-fang ch‘uan' kuo‘ shu‘ lin?-tzii 
S. Be A BS SB i) i loo? “a ‘li koo? zu’ ling 
Cos, i a) aK Py E 102 ¢‘ung shit? dam .pin shi’ 


Can mounted troops get through the forest P 


M.A SE AB BL AS RF FR FF me vine 


ch‘uan’ kuo‘ na‘-ko shu‘ lin?-tztii hsing? pu hsing? 


S. iB Ey tS Bo) a8 3) K 4ap ‘mo ping ‘k‘au 4 ts‘en- 


koo di? zw ling va? 


CR Fe SF 5B ASS PK OE 5h 7 hE m4 ping 


ung tak, kwo’ shi? dam <m ie tak, kwo? .ni 


Yes, but I don’t think one can get through with the guns. 
M. Fy, HE HE #y KL BY OK FF hsing?, chii* wo® k‘an‘ p‘ao‘ 
k‘o® pu hsing? 
S. a) Uy 1B i K 7A Kl BE se ZI -- ‘k‘au “i, dan? ‘z 


‘ngoo ‘siang p‘auw’ ziew koo’ ‘veh ch?’ 


C. hb Sh 18 BRD A DAR RE BD ett, kv 


tan? Sngo tiin’ ‘kwd p‘Aw’ pat, tak, kwo’ 
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Raitway STATION 
Is it far to the railway P 
M. $V Be tit x 1-3 t‘ieh’ lu‘ yiian® pu yiian® 


S. ae YA », t‘ih loo ‘yoen ’veh ‘yoen 


Cc SK EB JB SE PEE EF hae eve wb 


shii’ Syiin em ‘yiin 4? 
Only half an hour. 


M. XK 5B =p Ha oa Fx) $9 pu‘ kuo‘ pan‘ tien’ chung" ti tao‘ 


a ae ae ee 4s BS peh koo’ pen? ‘tien tsong kuh loo” 


C. ” ” ” ” ” sh il] 17.4 pat, kwo? pun’ “tim chung 
tsat2 to? lok, 


When does the train arrive P 


M. iia HS. ZX WE Zl] huo® ch’é! to’-tsan tao! 
Tp He 4B Zl) ‘hoo ts‘o sa? z-eu? tau? 
Cy 5 SE, Bi WE 40 cch'e “kéi hf td? -ni 
When does the train go to —— P 


M. K i. OBR Ay & =) _ .. . huo® ch‘é! shé(n)?-mo | 


shih?-hou* th § shang .. 


S. K G3 36 Hey BA i Bae tes es tive k‘e tau? . 
chr | 
C.K Hi 3G ne Se... fo .ch'e “kéi hf bu? ... 


Where is the next train coming from ?P 


M. Pp iy aK i. AJ HTS =) he hsia* t‘ang* huo® ch‘é? ta® 


na*-’rh lai? 


S. D Bei BF GE ee HE Ay AR “au tung ‘hoo ts'0 


Paik sa’ d? faung le. 


Bh FE AE BN) EK HR ae Uk PE IE tsa song 


at tO” ke? ‘fo .ch‘e cyati jpin shi? dai .ni 
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Stop the train ! 


M. HS} K 6. wih AE chiao‘* huo® ch‘é! chan‘ chu‘ 
Oe 45. Se as fe it kyau’ ‘hoo ts‘o ding tse 
C. 2% tk KK a. c‘ing ‘chi ‘fo .ch‘e 
Get me a porter. . 
M. HSL ji! Fe Ahe chiao‘ chiao® fu lai? 
S. BE Hk » »y han t‘iau foo le 
C. ASL 4 Bk Fe Be kt? ko? tft fii dai 
What is the fareP 
M. a. {8 Es Ay ch‘é' chia* to'-shao® 
De. Je Bt 4V, ts‘o fr Skyi hau? 
C.K Hi OBI (A HE SH WE “fo <ch’e kok, hai? ‘kei ,to .ni 
Where is my luggage P 
M. AK BY 47 AS FE FS 58 wo! ti hsing*-li tsai‘ na? ’rh 
S. , 4S oe Fit ‘ i ngoo kuh ‘ang ‘li la? “a ‘li 


C. ca WAY 47 AS We, ‘ngo ti chang Iéi ni 


INQUIRIES ABOUT TROOPS 
Have you seen our troops P 


Mt BAHAY FG UR EE SLT 4 AF vot men’ a ping’ 


ni® k‘an*-chien lo mei? yu 
S. AK we 4. Fe {Fe AS FA, Ap ‘ngoo nyi kuh ping nong? 
k‘oen’ kyien’ va? 
C. Hy Fa FE Wb bE FE EO BF nei kin? ngo téi2 ke’ 
ping «m kin’ @ 
Do you know where the troops are P 


M. Fe ZE Bf GE, fi At OK 4 SIF ping? tsai‘ na® ‘th, 


ni® chih'-tao pu chih’-tao‘ 
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Fy 4A hea 4 Fit Ah me ping ting nong°’ a Shyau tuh 


te? Cc a ‘li 


i Fat ABLES BD a a 8 hs 


ko oti .ping Shai ,pin shi? chi <m chi a 


Yes, I saw them by the wood. 


M. Jat SH, BS PK FFF 4B SLY chi’ tao shin 


tzii p‘ang? pien? k‘an*-chien lo 


SBE AS A OF de ZEB OK HB ym 


tuh kuh ‘ngoo k‘oen? kyien’ yi Ja’ ‘dze zu’ Jing baung pien 


Cc. RB Bi, KH FL 1B sah, WEA Het AK HBB echt td”, ‘ngo kin? 


Sk‘ui téi2 Shai shi? dam ,pin 


What sort of troops, and how many are they P 


M. ae BR i =) Hy Fe Sr, AR Ee) Ay shé(n)?-mo yang‘ ’rh ti 


ping’, yu® to*-shao® 


EJ WF AR F. AS 3% AY, ping ting sa? yang ‘ts, oe | 


* yi hau’ 


C. 4, Be we AB 3K Es we maoee ping cni, Syati ‘kéf 
tO ni 
Five thousand, with cavalry and guns. ) 
M. hh —F, sii iB Fr a Kl wu? oes lien* ma* ping’ tai* 
p‘ao* 
Sezcays » 9 ‘ng ts‘ien, lien ‘mo ping ta’ p‘au’ 


Cn. as LA GF KL AR Pb HAE Se asi, yal? Syau 


‘m4 .ping, yat2 fyau paw ‘im 


genet when are they there P 


Fe Xe we FI AP Fe ping’ to'-tsan tao‘ na‘ ’rh 
S. <a ti 38 tee #] yi la’ kyi z tau’. 
Cc. = te » » IB Web {% If AH E tsz2 ¢ts‘ung ‘kéi 


eshf Sk‘ui téi2 hai? hai kd? shi? 
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In which direction have they marched P 
M. Fe [aj Bb EB ZE J ping’ hsiang‘ na’ li tsou’ lo 
» 3 Zl) BS BS B& ping ‘tseu tau? “a 4i loo’ 
aa IS | eB 5A 77 BOWE ‘Sk‘ui té? hong? .pin et! ali 


chang .kwan oni 


Where is an officer P 
M. ip Fe zs Ay BB = AF AY be tai* ping’ ti kuan’ tsai‘ na® ’rh 
S. Fz = Fir Ie Hl FF ping kwen la? sa? di? faung 
C. 8 JE AT AA BR ES WE opin shi? Syati ko? ‘md <kwun ,ni 
Take me to the Colonel. 
AM. 46 = 3) 15 B ee ling* wo’ chien‘ hsieh ?-t‘ai 
S. » 9 - 99 9, ‘ling Sngoo kyien? sich de 
C. 7 ‘5 +. Fl Be ZS Hy ta? ‘ngo hu? kin’ .t°“am tséng” 


I have a letter from our General. 


Mt He A APS BA Fe OS wo tai wo®-mén tsung*- 
ping’ ti hsin‘ 
S. 


” 99 99 


apie kuh sing? 


CA — Bt fs fe K th Eh Re 


‘ngo fyat yat, fung sun’ hai? ‘ngo téi? ke’ tséng ,kwan ‘se lai ke? 


4s 5 ‘ngoo ta’ ‘ngoo nyi ‘tsong 


Foop AND DRINK 
I am hungry, I wish to eat. 


M. 1 BHR J; BB. WF wo® €* lo, yao* ch‘ih’ 


;; , Te i. a Bh ngoo ngoo’ tse, iaw? chuh van’ 
Ces iE fife 4. = OF go  ngo?, yi? shik, & 
I am thirsty, I wish to drink. 
M. = 3 vee, he BB. Bey wo® k‘€8 lo, yao’ ho! 
Cees: © | Ey, ak, BB. HI ‘ngoo ‘k‘eu koen tse, iau? hah 
C. 53 ai vey 7A gr ‘ngo ‘kengt hot, ‘song ‘yam 
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Where can I get food ? 

M. BR A =) FX fan‘ na® ’rh chao® 
S. We Bh Ik By Ay sa? di? faung ‘yeu van? 
C. i ia AR E Py opin shii? fyau shik, mat, 


Innkeeper, we want a meal. 


M. E-3 fis AY. ZK fF Eo By chang®* kuei‘ ti, wo®-mén yao‘ fan‘ 
S. {8 TH, ZK WE, BB. #K daung kwen, ‘ngoo nyi iaw? van? 
C. J§ ES ZK Th 7A = — — ‘tim ‘chii, ‘ngo téi? ‘song shik, 


yat, .ts‘an 
Give me something to drink. 


M. x 3 He kei® wo® ho! | 
S. 7 Hae B37 HA peh dien ‘ngoo hah 
{HA BF. s gr ‘péi fye ‘ngo ‘yam 
Hurry up, we haven’t much time. 
M. bf BRR, = 3) lies + k‘uai* k‘uai‘, wo*-mén mang? 
Sy, ARE, » BE Dj eB. Be T. F kw‘a? le, ‘ngoo nyi veh 


law’ fi kong foo 
C. BR WAY, FR Wt WE FE FY 4? ti, ngo téi2 gm tak, <hdn 
I am going to pay for it. 
M. ZK a st wo? kei? ch‘ien? 
S.,, Hy », ‘ngoo ts‘eh dien 
Ce. 43 AKA : win ‘ngo ‘péi c<ts‘fn* 4 
Have you enough for all my men? 


Me. BAS EY AS BE WE, Bi BE IR By vot en je 


tou’ yao‘ ch‘h’, fan* kou‘ pu kou‘ 


S: BR 1G $l Ail ABE WE: A BAT BY Sego0 nyt huh ka 


nyung iaw chuh, van? a kew 

C.K it BS A Ke WE BB We kA “pei ngo kom? 
to cyan shik, «m kaw? .ni 

CHINA 1 | Hh- 


@? 
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Is the water good here P 


M. 3 GB OK Bf BBE che’ rere 
S. IK Fit ie th $2 he WE AR ‘s la? ‘ts‘ di? % Chau chuh va? 
c. We iE AH WAS IK BF p2. Hf PAP oni shi? ko? ,ti ‘shui ‘hd 


am ‘hd 4 
Have you any fresh eggs P 
M. B FT Hef: AS AE os By yu® hsin’ hsien’ chi?-tan‘ mei? yu 
S. ite bi oe AE {Ee By YA) AB sien sien kyi dan’ nong’ ‘yeu 


h ‘yeu 


C. 4 - fet SE AT A syaui san sin tin?* ‘md 2 


Bring bread, ham, and cheese. 


M. & i Gl. K RR Ay} tif Ahe na? mien‘-pao’, huo*-t‘ui® 


tai* nai®-ping® lai 


S. S Fi ol Fe BB ARE ay HE A nau mien’ pau, ‘hoo ‘t‘e 


ta’ ‘na ‘ping le 


C. Fie. FG 8 TK BB AY cE EB ning mnie opau, ‘fo tur*, chi 
sz?* dai 


Bring some tea. 


Me RAR Re ve ch‘a? lai? 


» yy nau dzo le 


He AY BAS ig ning ,ti <ch‘A dai 


Bring us the bill. 


us & HE Ahe na? chang® lai? 


,», hau tsang le 


= He {6 ie. ig IE a cning <t‘fi ,tan dai Ja 
How much do we owe? 
M. 55 fF 2, Es Ap pe 3 wo®-mén kai! to!-shao® ch‘ien? 
Se- 4 Wy, ‘ MW Bt AY, Se ‘ngoo nyi ke ts‘eh ‘kyi haw’ dien 


C. ,, Wh RHE BW WE ngo té? him? ‘kei ,to ani 
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How much does this cost ? 


AM. {8 pe 3 Es Ap chia*-ch‘ien to'-shao® 

S. GE (ER GS se ke? dien 7 

C. WE MAY fe ME B® AB SE OE oni oti ha “kei to kv ats‘in 
ni , 


BitLets, LopGinc aND STABLING 
I want quarters for fifty men. 


M. Ke BB. EE -F- at th =“ AK AE wo* yao‘ wul-tzii kou! 


wu® shih? jén? chu 


S KR REN A EAN BF ‘ngoo iau? kew 


‘ng seh kuh nyung dzu’ kuh vaung-‘ts 


CAE A ET ARB soe téi? fong 


“péi ‘ng shap, cyan ¢t‘ati suk, 


Give me better quarters. — 


weer re rey re wu-tzii_ pu 


hao’, kei® wo® chao® hao? ti 


S. K HB. HF Bi AN J¢ -F- ‘ngoo iau’ thau ‘tien kuh vaung-tts 
C. (8 HF WE) Bh - ‘péi hd ,ti té? fong 
Have you found me quarters yet P 


M. is 1h An K 1 aE FBR hai mei? kei® wo® chao® wu!- 


tz mo 


S. = 3) A>. F Fy. 3G 4p ‘ngoo kuh vaung-‘ts zing dzak va? 
CHL ABN Sy A BRL A Be van 


téi? fong ‘péi ‘ngo téi? cyan ¢t‘ati suk, méi? 4 
Where is the owner of the house P | 
M. Ye se TE Fl\ EE fang? chu tsai‘ na? ji 
S.,, i Fir 5 4, Vaung tong la?’ “a ‘li 
C. i = ifZ ee iE we uh ‘chii Shai ,pin shi? ,.ni 
Hn2 
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Light the fire, please. 
M. ay Ee K ch‘ing*® tien® huo® 
So, = , ‘ts‘ing sang ‘hoo — 
zs. pA ay ty 3 K ry em koi {ndi t‘at? ‘fo do 


I want stabling for sixteen horses. 


M. IK BB. his i ay > +r Ww [Ju iB wo® yao‘ ma®-fang” 


kou‘ shuan? shih liu‘ p‘i? ma® 


S. FR aE RK + WA KS 5 ORR. mg oor ey eu 


hyih seh lok p‘ih ‘mo kuh ‘mo bang 


CRATA LE REG it Se SB th 


‘ngo £yat shap, luk, chek, ‘ma, ‘ngo yf ‘ma ,fong kon .to 
chek, kaw ‘shai 


Thanks, we want nothing more. 


M. Jee WAY K ff FL x BR. Bah pe feit hsin’, wo®-mén tsai‘ 


pu yao‘ shé(n)?-mo 


S: et Aa XK We Yd) BB. WG ne f? sing, ‘ngoo ny? ’veh iau? 
C. s P* AY es = AR By BE ME to tse”, ‘md tai# y# yong? 


fye yi? lok, 


Tell all people not to be afraid. 


M. mt R A tA chiao‘ chung‘ jén? tou’ pu yao‘ 


See 245 fe BK YA) BB. My kyaw doo’ kya ’veh iaw’ p‘o” 
Ci he # M Bi pe. {ii iad ‘kong kok, cyan ,t‘eng t <m ‘shai 


fong 


Where is there some Sica water P 


M. BY 5b AR BG PSF ZK na® ’rh yu® kan’-ching* shui® 

S. We Bh Ik AR fa , sa di faung ‘yeu ts‘ing ‘s 

C. ye iE AR HY, Ei - we opin shi? fyat .kon tseng?t ‘shui 
(ni 
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_ Clear those houses; we are going to quarter our men in them, 


IM. HE HB BE WF BR APY HY A BE FEE eng? nat hse’ 


fang®-tzi, wo®-mén ti jén? yao‘ chu‘ 


S: Hi ie AS i FR A A BBE teh tring 


a kuh vaung-‘ts, ‘ngoo nyi’? kuh nyung iaw dzu’ 


ay TA Wey Be wep A iy, HOR my A WS JB 
"a 45 ling? ko? ,ti uk, ch‘ut, .ts‘ing cyan mat, ‘péi ‘ngo ,ti 
cyan ‘hai shi? hft, suk, j 


ony you smallpox in this village P 


= hy BA OW ge J A BR hé* ts‘un’ li yu*® ch‘u! 


erties ti mo 


S. 4 AS Pt HEB OA HR FE a? kab sung 


‘i fyeu ’veh ‘yeu nyung t‘ien. hwo 


c. We ‘(3 7 OS AR Hl op Wij Te TT OF oni ct'fi ts‘tin Svat 


ch‘ut, tati2* peng?+ ching’ Smo 4? 


Tell me the house where there are sick men. 


MIR BO A tS Be Oe AB HO 


na°-ko fang?-tzii li yu® ping‘ jén? ni® kei® wo® chih® ch‘u? lai? 


S. ta HR @ a “S be FA Hw A's ttn 


‘ngoo k‘oen’ sa’ kuh vaung ‘ts ‘yeu sang bing’ nyung 


© wi BR 3 8 TA BE OR A HH A we Sogo eh opin 


¢k4n uk, hai? fyaui peng*+ cyan 


Is it feverish here P 


M. = AW Bh 973 AR ae iB Bh Hii ché‘-ko ti*-fang yu‘ 


shén?-mo jé‘ ping‘ 
S. He Bh AR WE Be FR AP ‘ts’ di? ‘yeu sa? nyih bing va’ 
C. WE ke BL Ty WF FS GR A BD Rt he RPE he 


ni shi? téi? fong shf shéng hai? fyau .to yit, ching’ hai? «m 
hai? 4? 
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Is it healthy here P 


3 BA A AAR i BR che sit pu 


sun* ching?-shén mo 


S. itt, Hh 7K + 45. yc ni Ap ‘ts‘ di? ‘s ‘t‘oo saung tsing- 


zung va? 


C. We E {Z {By & nae Jay FF We is {% Me aretha ate 


Shan ke’ té? fong ¢m hai? .ni 
STRANGERS OR SUSPECTS 
Stop! or I shall shoot. | 
M. whi E.R “a ZK FT 9B chan‘ chu‘, pu‘ jan? wo® ta ch‘iang? 
Sage, » et HE FE RE BH BB lib ding’, veh lih ding? ‘ngoo 


ziew’ k‘e ts‘iang 


C; fa iin VF {% = 37 BA 38 nia (or FJ) $y. ting ‘chi, ¢m hai? 


‘ngo hoi ,ts‘éng tan? (or td) Snéi 
Don’t move from the spot. | 
M. xl By} fea = pieh? tung‘ wo? ’rh 
S. YA BB. Ie C3) ’veh iauw’ hyi ‘dong 
C. 4 FE WK if ‘k‘éi shi? ‘mai yuk, 
Stand a little farther off. 
M. tig Gg Ea i=) yiian® cho tie(n)® ’rh 
S. Ty, 35% BBA lin ‘yoen ‘tien 
C. AP BR ORY Sk‘ choi ti 
Come closer. 


M. BAe is Ei eo lai? chin‘ tie(n)® ’rh 


S. XE » 9, ‘tseu Jung ‘tien 


C. FF HE AY chdngt emai ti 
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You are trying to deceive me. 
M. ty BB. HK pet: = 37 ni® yao* ch‘i’-hung wo® 
S. {ee ye. igs Lia » hong? jaw’ chi p‘ier’ ‘ngoo 
C. Hy 78 23 (or Hk BR) Z& snéi ‘sing t‘am? (or ,héi p‘fn’) fngo 
You are lying! 
M. Hy Pet at ni® sa’-huang® 
S. {Bt 3h ,, nong? soeh Shwaung 
C. Uf BE He FF Mnei ‘kong t4i? wa? 
You are a spy! 


M. Dy +E AH jas att ni® shih* ko chien'-hsi* 


S. 4 ,, As » yy hong? & kuh kan si? 


C. ty {% i ER -F- £néi hai? tsd2 t‘Am? ‘tsz (or Ae M sin? cyan) 


Turn round. 


M. ee & chuan® shén' 


S. 5, 4, ‘tsen sung 
C. Fi iki ning? chiin’ 
Hands up! 
M. pute =F. chii® shou® 
iS. tA 5» jien ‘seu 
C. pute ,, ‘kui ‘shau 
‘Put down your arms. 
M. Fe FE +e] Bb “|. ping?-ch‘i* ko’ ti*-hsia‘ 
S. KK pf Fe ae Ahe faung “au ping chi? le 
C. Hie HE His MEK) GR BB fong? lok, ‘néi tf ewan heé? 
Surrender. 
M. Ry Wer t‘ou? hsiang” 
So ,, 5, deu faung 
C. ,, 5, t’at chong 


. 
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You may not talk to any one. ; 
M. Hy Fil BR BtE 34 3 ni® pieh? kén? shui? shuo’ hua‘ 
S. I z*- tre +é Ji AM FE} ifip veh ‘hyui nong? tah pih nyung 


bak wo’ 


C. HE AN | AK Wes ai ate at cm ‘chun ‘néi ¢t* ung cyan 


téi* ‘kong shiit, wd? 


You are under arrest. 


M. Bey AE Ag AF tT PD Hy hsien‘ tsai* k‘an‘ shou® ni® . 

S. fe Fe = AE # nong? ‘z k‘oen? ‘kwen dz? tse 

C. Si, Ay +H yy ty WE yin? shf 4 4p, dati ‘ndi lok, | 
Take off your belt, 

MA. yr HE ao -F- ni® t‘o! tai ‘-tzti 

S. HE p ae, tgs AAe t‘eh “au ta-‘ts le 

C. Bz TAS 4 BBE AR echui ndi ko? ytd tai 
If you behave, you will be safe. 


M. OS Fr “f° FA Ab. UE AE AT NG ni jo shou® kuei’-chi, 


mei” yu® k‘o° p‘a‘ 


S. te Ax BE AR BA AE Hk. BL 7) BE PH none? zak s tsau? 


kwe ‘kyui tsoo’, ziew’ ’veh iau’ p‘o 
y 


C hn RS F 7 4TH RS wi BAT EO 


‘kwo ‘néi ke? chang ¢wai hai? St‘o tong’, ‘kom tsau2 Smd sz? lok, 


Wownns or SICKNESS 
Do you feel better Pp = 
M. ty 25 G hF- pe ni* chtieh? cho hao® mo 
S. 4 fy Fe Hy- Hf nong? a kauh dzak ‘hau ‘tien 
C. OR a, AF Wey BBR net kin? “hd otf mae 
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Do you feel worse P 


M. Ay Bw xX HY- iB ni® kéng‘ pu hao*® mo | 
S. 4B, Om Dj HF- 44) nong? kung? ka ’veh ‘hau va? 
CC. ER ge a F FT WH RF WE néi kin? shan ‘tsz ‘md kom? 
ch . , 


What is the matter P 


M. $y As Be y ni* ts€(n)*-mo lo 
S. B= lea Ls yeu sa? zt 
C. +5 BF Les We mat, Sye sz? oni 
I am wounded. | 
M. = 3) » y Bh wo® shou‘ lo shang! 
ete i iB # ‘ngoo ‘zeu saung tse 
Ce & FJ , Vs Ngo ‘4 shong loKo - 
Sit down, lie down. 
— M. AB p, Si a tso‘ hsia‘, t‘ang® hsia* 
S. . ARE, A Pp ARE zoo “au le, k‘wung? “au le 
Co x JE. Hall 43 iE Sts‘ot shi?, fan? td shi? 


Undress yourself. 


| M. « AK A t‘o’ i’-shang 


» 9» 9 tfoeh i-zaung 
C. ¥Z tei tit, sham fir 
Give me water. 
M. er 37 IK Be kei® wo* shui® ho? 
S. Bs Bs Bs qk HI peh ‘tien ‘s ‘ngoo hah 
C. FER. »  “péi otf Shui ‘ngo 
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. 


sey oy water and brandy. 


M. 35 a bt AA IK ie ij ww Ay pq ché* ’rh yu® shui® kén’ 


pu‘-lan?-ti chiu® 


S. Ite Hh yo fA AY ww tt ypy ‘ts‘-d? ‘yeu ‘s tah beh- 


lan-di ‘tsieu 


Cc. we E AR IK, B BE Ke ah ypq ni shi? ‘yad ‘shui, ‘yaa 


pa? dan téi? .tsau 

Give me a bandage. sree 

M. +, Ls th wT = 37 pa‘ kuo*-pu ‘ ‘ke 3 wo* 

S. ee — fe AR = 37 peh ih dzang poo ‘ngoo 

C. {eh 1 4Ay He HE) Ze ‘péi ‘fi mang tdi? ‘kwo ‘ngo 
Help me with the bandaging. 

M. ty eH = 57 ae — ae ni? pang’ wo® kuo® i’ kuo® 
ae 48 53) fl — 4l paung ‘ngoo pau ih pau 


C. Hi ‘4 af +L we nay 4H HF ‘néi :pong {ngo chat, .ni ti 


mAng tai 
Where are you wounded P 
M. tS ZE AB bb - a ni® tsai‘ na® ’rh shou‘ shang! 
S. 4B Fir z ms » 97_:*HOng? la? “a ‘li ‘zeu saung 
C. Hy Be 3) ss J& ‘néi shong ts‘an opin shi? 
In the arm, the back. 
M. LE HE Res FE 7 te tsai‘ ko'-pei ; tsai* pei* hou‘ 
S. Fir F BF Ob. Fiz rey _f- Ie ‘seu pi? laung? ; 1a” pe? laung? 
C. (upper arm) 7 = ee tsoi2 ‘shat péi?; (fore arm) ZE =p iy 


tsoi? ‘shat ‘chat; (the back) Er rey #F ts tsoi? pui? tsek,t 
Keep quiet. 


M. HH Fr ae ua = ni® an 1-ching tie(n)® ’rh 
S. YA} BB. = ¥ YA) BB. Bi} ‘veh iau’ Shyang, ’veh iau® ‘dong 
C, Wy pats fmai <ts‘d ; iy aH Fe ‘mai ch‘ut, sheng t 
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You mustn’t speak. 
M. $f Fil a Ay ni’ pieh? shuo! hua 
Ss. — iE YA 5, ih ding’ ’veh wo? 
C. WN ae ‘mai ‘kong; pz HE Hy. ate at AB cm ‘chun {néi ‘kong 


shiit, wa? 


Go to the doctor and tell him to come at once. 


MBARR HF Hb, iy EK chao’ * tait-fa ch‘ing? t‘a' ma?- 


shang‘ lai 


S. ae ag j= iK rH (or Be AE) ar Te Yl) FE BL AE chi? ‘ts‘ing laung- 


| tsong (or i-sung) lih k‘uh ziew? le 

C. a HL Be HE Ell 5] Kg hui? kft’ .yi shangt tsik, hak, laf 
Take this medicine. 

M. AS We SS bs ni® ch‘ih? ché* yao* 

S. Ee 33 ia A nong” chuh d? kuh yak 

C. & WE WAy BH shik, -nf ,ti yok, 
Take this man to hospital. 

M. WR SB AW AE Wij Fiz tai* ché*-ko jén? shang? ping‘ fang? 

S. oa Re an » =] a Be F---song’ di? kuh nyung tau? i yoen? 


C. aR A BEA cni ko? cyan hui? ,yf shangt 


‘kwun 


oe GeneraL Purases 
Good night, madam. 
M. TI Tk #4. Fi t‘ai‘-t‘ai* tsai* chien‘ 
ee BA iH] er t‘a?-t‘a? ming tsau we’ 
C. FA fife 474 474 ‘tsd shui? andi ndi* 
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Good morning, madam. 


M. I Ik HY- t'ai*-t‘ait hao® 


Ss. BE AA t‘a’-t‘a’ ‘tsau 


C. J 3 Fil Hy} (or W 44) ‘tsd shan sz nai wo andi nai *) 
Good morning, sir. 

M. ea i HYF- lao*-yeh? hao* 

S. Ee HE AA sien-sang ‘tsau 

C. J 3 XE He ‘tsd «shan sin shang t 
How are youP 

M. PS HF [BE ni® hao® mo 

S. Ee es 43 nong” ‘hau va’ 

C. AS 53 OF ‘néi Shd a? 
I am sorry. 

M. 4 TE JY ZS te? tsui‘ lo nin? 

S. uy YA} au te’ ’veh ‘chi 

Cc; iz. 3, OF cm koi 4? 
What is the news P 

M. A + px Or i yu® shé(n)*-mo hsin' wén? 

Ss. «55 Me Or Fal ‘yeu sa? sing vung 

Cs. s 3, oe we ‘yai mat, san ¢man* oni 

Do you know English P 


M. TA an Ay tr aS 1S ying '-kuo hua‘ ni tung*® pu tung? 
S. » oo AB, YA) ,. iung-kok wo? nong? ‘tong ’veh ‘tong 
C. He at na Fh M2 Bt WE snéi shik, ying w4?* om shik, .ni 
Speak slowly. 

M. a ee) Eel J shuo’ man‘ tie(n)° ith 

* f 2 fy man? man’ wo’ 


a ai m4n? mén2* ‘kong 
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siege 
f. aay ch‘ing*® 
> ,, ‘ts‘ing 


C. KB RA PR to fan ‘néi 


Thank you. 
ze Es ay to’ hsieh*; ie ND fei‘ hsin’; BF) (233 lao’ chia‘ 
5» 9 tOO Zia? ; » 9» fi sing 
: » oo» Pr to tse? Snéi . 
Do you understand P — 
M. $y hai xX tifi ni® tung® pu tung® 
SS. (4B hii 45 nong? ‘tong va’ 
C. fy (EE Pe BE WE sndi Shit gm ‘hit ani 
I don’t understand. 
M. 557 aS his wo®* pu tung® 
Sun 3 YA) ,», ‘goo ’veh ‘tong 
‘3 pe BE (or BA Fy) ‘ngo «m ‘hit (or cming pak) 
All right. | 


M. A YW ko*-i ss Jif. hao’ 


N.- as. a5. or » ‘hau 
C, Ne WHE ongam sai’ 
There is no news. 
M. ed ae Be 15 AB mei? shé(n)?-mo hsin‘ hsi 
S. Wins Ve 15 AB m sa’ sing” sih 
C. Aj or ei Smd ,san man * 


How do you know P 


- MM. Dy As 5 ar 34 ni® tsé(n)?-mo chih'-tao* 
S. 1‘ EK HE iE 48 nong? na nung ‘hyau tuh 
C. Py BA 4a snéi ‘tim chi 
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It is false. 


M. Fe: {IK AY shib* chia’ ti 
Se. a0. 93 AS % ‘ka kuh 
C. ff, hai? 4 


I am glad. 

M. = 37 4B cs AN wo* hén® hsi® huan! 
Si 35 yi »» »» ‘ngoo juh ‘Shyi hwen 
C. ,, BX ,, ‘ngo fin ‘héi 

Possible. 


MM. 47 hsing?; Ay YU k‘o%-i* 

S. BE 4 nung keu?; (2) ‘k‘au-% 

C. Ay YU (fit) 48: Sho Syf (tsd2) tak, 
Rain threatens. 

M. ag at hy yao‘ hsia‘ yii® 

33 yx 55 # lau’ lauh ‘yui tse 

=o a £F Him ye Ry <t‘in sing kan? lok, £yii 
It is moonlight. 


M. y= Al _ yu® yiieh ‘-liang‘ 
S. 5, 5) 59 Syeu nyoeh liang? 


C. A 518 PS yiit, -kwong lok. 
How old are you? 
M. ty Es K aF Bats ni® to’ ta‘ nien? chi 
S. 1 38 3 it nong” ‘kyi soe’ tse 
C. (politely) =I Be kwai’ kang ; (ordinarily) th 4 A ie 3% Es 


= 3 ‘néi kam qnin ‘kéi ,to sui? 
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I must go. 
M. 37 7 a wo? tei® ch‘ti‘ ; 
S:- -3) DK iE = ‘ngoo pih ding? chi? 
C. 4 5, BE ,, Sngo pit, yi? hui? 
What did he say P 
M. $i, ai zm DB J t‘a' shuo! shé(n)?-mo lo 
S. ft FF IR yi wo sa 
C. 1B, 1, BEY We Sk‘ui wa? mat, ‘ye .ni 
Excuse me, 
M. ay y- chieh* kuang’; aS aH 5 54 jung’ liang wo® 
S. Ri ay nyoen liang”; yt YA itt te’ ’veh ‘chi 
C. as aH 557 cyung léng? ‘ngo 
There is a fire. 
M. XE Jy IK J tsou® lo shui® lo 
5. y= Ke K nie yeu seh ‘hoo tse 
C:.. 5 ak BE Syati fo lok. 
Impossible. 
M. XK FF put hsing?; fe FR 4 tso! pu té . 
S. 5 Qj he tsoo” ’veh le 
C. xX ci pat, Sho ; fi fit tam tak, 


Please come in; sit down. 


M. AP SE Wes ae AP AK ch‘ing® chin‘ lai; ch‘ing® tso4 


Se Be. 4y- “Bs » 9», ts‘ing tsing? le; ‘ts‘ing ‘zoo 


Ge 4 A. lig aps ‘tseng t yap» dai ‘ts‘ot 


sn oe it ! 
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AB 7 K ER PAL chih’ p‘an‘ lao’ t‘ien’ yeh? ange én} 


S. , we ee » 9, tsuh maung? t‘ien ‘lau ya ‘saung ung 


6. i + x pit He I Hy yiin? shéng? ‘chii .yan ‘chun ‘ts‘z sz? 
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It is true. 
M. FE TEL fy shih‘ chén' ti 
SS. a: <a 4 *“z tsung kuh 


Cc. {% i hai? chan 


What are your wishes P 


M. $y wp. AY iz ti ip ni® yao* ti shih‘ shé(n)?-mo 
S. 1 4S | is el Ke Hy nong” kuh dzing nyoen’ sa? 2? 
C. Hi - 4 BEY WE, Snéi yi? mat, Sye .ni 
Thank God! I am well! 
M. =f ie 5 54 HY- y t‘o' fu? wo® hao? lo 
Oe 25, de. oe | ak t‘auh fok ‘ngoo Shau tse 
C.. Es at EL ih E57 HYF- OF cto tse? sh6ng? tai’ Sngo ‘hd a 
You are welcome. 
M. T&R RE Ay AB AF nin? lai? ti hén’ hao® 
S. 4 . 4 is » hong? le tuh juh ‘hau 
C.F. BRM FE Hf Bi Be hei fin ying tsip, snéi td? dai 
Is he at home? 
M. fils, E Be iB t‘a' tsai* chia’ mo 
S. Ft Fir Fae BA Ap yi la? ok ‘i va? 
C. 1B #E 30 fiz. FE We,“ ‘kui tsof uk, ‘k‘éi gm tsoi? ,ni 
Who is it P 
M. 4th, Fe: BE t’a? shih’ shui? | 
S. Ft _ ee aN yi *z sa’ nyung 
C. {Z 3, BIE OF hai? mat, <~shui* a’ 
Let him enter. 
M. HS}. fii, 36 he chiao‘ t‘a’ chin‘ lai? 
5S. , FF » ») Kyau? yi tsing? le 


| c.f 1B A ed Bi i “péi Sk ‘ui yap, dai e 
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Does the water boil P 


Mz. IK BH y ed AR shui® k‘ai’ lo mei? yu 
S. oo ws #e AP ‘s k‘e tse va? 
Ce. 3 EE fiz. E we ‘shui ‘kwan <m Skwan ,ni 
Wait for me. 
M. =a = 37 téng® wo® 
iS... 55 =a 5 37 ‘tung ‘tung ‘ngoo 
Cc. 53 ‘tang Sngo 
Come with me. 
MM. re 5 5 3 he kén!-cho wo? lai? 
S. +e E37 — rig] he tah ‘ngoo ih dau le 
C. lig 5 +: ‘ung go hu? 
ge 
ay ch‘ing® 
S. ‘St @ tse? we’ | 
C. (by host) Hy 4FJ ‘hd <hdngt, or ig Ne 47 477 mén? mdn2* 
chang t; (by guest) Ay ra] ts‘ot dé 
Au revoir. — 
M. #4. Fi tsai‘ chien‘ 
S- 33 Ae @ tse’ le we’ 
C. $ @& Ay Hy haw? wi? svat ki 
Pleasant journey. 
MM. — 4 Pp. Fe i’ lu‘ p‘ing? an’ 
S. 55-5) 9) 9 ih loo bing oen 
C. RB fi, — hs > x yiin? ‘néi yat, 102 —ping on 


Of course. 


M. Fy MR tzii*jan’ 
S. 55. 5, 2 zen 
C. ,, 4, tsz eyin 


CHINA I Il 
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staat tell me. 


M. Fy = +t. IF 554 ch‘ing® kao‘-su* wo® 
Sa {BS SE. a 5 54 ‘ts‘ing nong” kau’ soo’ ‘ngoo 


iz. 2Y (or Es KE) ty fe E37 ar em _,koi (or ,to fan) ‘néi wa? 


a chf 
Did you understand P 


M. HH ti y ed y= ni® tung® lo mei? yu 
S. 7 =e aie 4ly nong? 4 kyung ming bak va? 
$i AE Hee: AE HE FE PF snei ko? shf Shit om ‘hiti 4 
I don’t understand. 
M. E34 aS TE wo® pu tung® 
S.- -9} YA » ‘ngoo ’veh ‘tong 
C. ,, Ie ee (or BA FJ) ‘ngo «m ‘hiti (or eming pdk,) 
What did you say P 
M. $y at +i px y ni® shuo? shé(n)-mo lo 
S. 42 RK aE 1 nong ‘i kyung wo? sa 
C. FE 43, Bh WE néi we mat, ‘ye ,ni 
You are mistaken. 
iM. yy oie Jy ni® ts‘o* lo 
S 1B 5 ra nong ts‘o tse 
C. ff DF néi to & 


No matter. 
M. Xr B. EX pu‘ yao‘ chin® 
S. YA 4, 4, veh iau? ‘kyung 


C: AT ie a Smo séng kon 


A 


Administration, 129-148 
military, 145-147 
naval, 145-147 
provincial, 141-144 

Aglen, Mr. F. A, 186 

Agriculture, 155 
Central China, 162 
North China, 158, 

159 
South China, 169 

Alopen, 106 

Amherst, Lord, 76 

Amoy, 78, 167, 229 
rainfall, 29 

Amoy dialect, 112 

Ancestor-worship, 98, 

103, 104 
Anhui: see Anhwei 
Anhwei, 137, 139, 161- 
163, 173 

Aniseed, 168 

Anking, 78, 79, 216 

Annam, 73 

Annamese, 67 

Antimony, 164 

Ao Chiang, 221 

Apples, 158 

Apricots, 158 

Arabs in China, 68 

Australasia and China 

Telegraph Co., 231 

Avars, 67 


B 
Bacninh, Battle of, 84 


Baikal, Lake: _ baro- 
metric pressure, 25- 
Balti, 68 


Bananas, 168, 
Banking system, 174 
Banks, 175 


INDEX 


Barometric pressure,26- 
28 


Batang, 49 
Beans, 158 
Beech, 158 
Beriberi, 126 
Birch, 158 
Blenheim Passage, 225 
Boards : 
Ceremonial Office, 
135 
Civil Office, 134 
Finance Depart- 
ment, 134 
Mathematics, 122 
Office of Works, 135 
Punishment Board, 


135 
War Office, 135 
Bocca Tigris, 223 
Bogue Forts, 77, 79 
Boxer Indemnity, 183 
Boxer Rebellion, 63, 87- 
89 


Bremer, Sir George, 77 
British Law and Ad- 
ministration of Jus- 
tice, 149-154 
Buddhism, 102, 103 
Budgets, 180-182 
Burma, 48, 73, 74 


C 


Calendar, The, 121-124 
Cambaluc, 70 
Camphor, 167, 168 
Canton, 18, 69, 77-79, 
129, 131, 152, 229-232 
climate, 34 
English Factories, 
75 
rainfall, 30 
trade, 64, 65, 75, 
170 


112 


Canton Delta, 223, 224 
Cantonese, 68 
Cantonese dialect, 112, 
119, 120 
Caoutchouc, 168 
Cash, 190, 191 
Cassia, 169 
Catarrh, 126 
Cha-k‘ou, 205 
Chanchuen Creek, 224 
Ch‘ang-an, 54 
Ch‘ang Chiang: see 
Yangtse R. 
Changkiawan, 80 
Changsha, 78, 206, 218, 
229 
Chang Shui, 219 
Changteh, 218 
Chavannes, 64 
Chefoo, 40, 160, 229, 231 
barometric _ pres- 
sure, 26 
Chefoo Convention, 83 
Chekiang, 137, 166, 167, 
220 
Ché-ling Pass, 218 
Chén, 144 
Chengtehfu, 198. Sce 
also Jehol 
Chengtu, 203 
rainfall, 34 
temperature, 33, 34 
Chengtu Plateau, 161 
Chengyangkwan, 204 
Chenyiian, 218 
Chi, 144 
Chia Ch‘ing, Emperor, 
74, 76 
Chia-ling Chiang, 216. 
See also Kia-ling Ho 
Chiang-chin, 130, 131, 
140, 141, 146 
Ch‘ien Lung, Emperor, 
74 
Ch‘ien-t‘ang R., 210, 
220, 221 
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Ch‘th, 193 
Chih Ho, 214 
Chihli, 42, 136, 138, 157 
climate, 39 
Chth-shih, 131, 141 
China Inland Mission, 
109 
China War, First: see 
Opium War 
China War, Second, 79, 
_ 108 
Chinchowfu, 198 
Ch‘in Dynasty, 61 
Chinese Eastern Rail- 
- way: see Railways 
Chinese Republic, 91 
Ch‘ing Dynasty, 72, 73 
Ching Ho, 213 
_ Chinkiang, 152, 205, 
216, 229, 230 
trade, 165 
Chino-Japanese War, 85 
Chinwangtao, 198 
Ch‘i-shan, 77 
Ch‘i-ying, 78, 80 
Cholera, 125, 126 
Chou, 142 
Chou Dynasty, 58 
Christian Missions, 68, 
105-109 


Chronology, 121-124 
Ch‘uan Chiang: see 
Yangtse R. 
Chu Chiang: see Pearl 
R. 
Chiichowfu, 220 
Chuchow Hun, 206 
Ch‘i Ho, 217 
Chungking, 203, 216, 
229 
barometric _pres- 
sure, 26 
rainfall, 31 
temperature, 31 
trade, 166 


Chung Wang, 81, 82 

Chun, Prince, 85 

Coal, 22, 23, 159, 164, 
169 

Cochin China, 68 

Commercial 
Cable Co., 231 

Commissioner for the 
Tibetan Frontiers, 138 


Pacific 


~ INDEX © 


- Concessions, 152 


Confucianism, 101, 102 
Confucius, 61, 101 
Copper, 23, 160, 169 
Cotton, 158, 160, 163, 
164, 167, 169 
Courbet, Admiral, 84 
Currency, 172-176, 189, 
190, 192 
Customs, Maritime, 135, 
178, 182, 185-187, 227 
Customs, Native, 185, 
187 


D 


Dairen, 231, 233 
temperature, 40 

Dalai Lama, 72 

Dalny : see Dairen 

Dane, Sir Richard, 148, 
174, 178 

Dane’s Island, 225 

Democracy in China, 
133 

Dengue, 126 

Deutsch - Niederland- 
ische Telegraphen 
Gesellschaft, 231 

Dialects, 111-120 

Diarrhoea, 126 

Disease, 125-128 

Dynasties, Chinese, 93 

Dysentery, 125, 126 

Dzungars, 74 


E 


Earthenware, 165 
Eastern Extension Tele- 
graph Co., 230, 231 
Kast River: see Tung 

Chiang 
Ebony, 168 
Economic resources, 155 
Elephantiasis, 127 
Eleuths, 74 
Elliot, Captain, 77 
Emperor, First, 62 
Emperor, Second, 63 
Examinations, 98 
Exports, 170 
Exterritoriality, 149 


F 


Fatshan, 206 
Fauna, 48-52 
Fengchen, 199 
Féng-shut, 104 
Fengtai, 199 
Fengtuhsien, 216 
Fén Ho, 12, 213 
Feroze, Prince, 68 
Flora, 51-55 
Foochow, 69, 78, 129, 
131, 221, 229, 232 
barometric _pres- 
sure, 26 
rainfall, 29, 30 
Foochow dialect, 112 
Foomoon: see Bocca 
Tigris 
Foreign Debt, 182, 183 
Foreign Money, 190 
Foreign Possessions, 153 
Foreign Protectorates, 
153 
Formosa, 75, 86 
rainfall, 30 
Fou Ho, 217 | 


167 
Furunculosis, 127 
Fuyanghsien, 221 


G 
Galehtengpo, General, 
75 


Geography: economic, 
155-171 
physical, 9-18 
Geology : economic, 22 
stratigraphical, 21 
structural: 20 
Gingelly, 159 
Gobi desert, 44 
Gold, 160 
Gordon, 82 
Government, 129-148 
Central, 134 
of Eighteen Pro- 
vinces, 136 
of Manchuria, 140, 
141 


~ 


Government (continued) 
of Turkestan, 140, 
141 

Governor, 138 

Governor-General, 138 

Governor of Shensi, 141 

Grand Canal, 211, 212 

Great Northern Tele- 
graph Co., 230 

Great Plain, 9-12, 19- 
21 

Great Wall, 59, 63 

Ground-nuts, 159 


H 


Hai Ho, 212 
‘Hailungfu:  see_ Kai- 
yuan to Kirin Rly. 

Hainan Island, 48 
Hakka dialect, 112 
Hakkas, 97 
Hanchungfu, 218 
Han Dynasties, 63-66, 
68, 122 
Hangchow, 69, 81, 167, 
205, 220, 299 
rainfall, 31 
temperature, 31 
Hangchow Bay, 221 
Han Kiang, 10, 16, 161, 
218, 219 
Hankow, 10, 129, 131, 
144, 152, 153, 203, 


216, 218, 219, 229-23] - 


climate, 34 
rainfall, 31 
temperature, 31 
trade, 165, 166 
Hankow dialect, 118 
Hanoi, 208, 232 
Han, Prince of, 63 
Han R. (Fukien), 221 
Han Shui: see Han 
Kiang 
Han Valley: climate, 34 
Hanyang, 78, 91, 216, 


218 
Han Yeh Ping Iron and 
Coal Company, 164° 
Harbin, 196 
temperature, 40 


INDEX 


Hart, Sir Robert, 85, 
145, 178, 179, 185, 227 
Hemp, 163 
Héng Chiang, 217 
Hengchowfu, 218 
Hillier, Sir Walter, 120 
Hindu Kush, 65 
History, Ancient, 56-73 
History, Recent, 73-93 
Ho-ch‘iu: climate, 31 
Hoihow, 232 
Hoklos, 97 
Hokow, 208 
Honan, 137, 138, 157 
Honanfu, 65 
Hongkong, 125, 126 
153, 233 
barometric 
sure, 26 
climate, 34 
fauna, 48 
rainfall, 36 
temperature, 24, 36 
Hope, Admiral, 80 
Ho-shén, 75 
Hsia Dynasty, 58 
Hsia-kuan, 205 
Hsiang Kiang, 17, 161, 
218 
Hsiao-ch‘ing Ho, 214 
ad Chiang: see West 


Hsien, 131, 141, 142 

Hsien Féng, Emperor, 
78, 80 

Hsi Ho: see Hu-t‘o Ho 

Hsi-wan-tzi: tempera- 
ture, 40 

Hsiian T‘ung, Emperor, 
91 


pres- 


Hein-an, 130, 140, 141 

Hua-ch‘iao, 221 

Huai Ho, 10, 157, 201, 
210, 214 

Huai Mts., 10, 15 

Huang Ho: see Yellow 
River 

Huang-p‘u R., 220 

Hukow, 216 

Hu-mén, 233 

Hunan, 74, 78, 137, 161, 
163 

Hung Haiu-ch‘iian, 78 

Hung-shui Chiang, 222 
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Hung-tsé Lake, 215 

Hun Ho, 212 

Huns, 64, 67 | 

Hupeh, 52, 74, 137, 139, 
161, 163, 173 

Hu-t‘o Ho, 212 

Hwajung, 218 

Hweihsien Kan: cli- 
mate, 31 

Hygiene, 125-128 


I 


I-chan, 226, 227 

Ichang, 203, 216, 219 
trade, 166 

Ichowfu, 202 


Indian Mutiny, 79 

Indigo, 163 

Indo-Scythian Monar- 
chy, 65 

Influenza, 126, 127 

Irawadi R., 17 

Iron, 23, 160, 164 

Irrigation, 162 


J 
Japan, 68 
Japanese language, 118 
Jefferys, Dr. W. H., 125 
Jehangir, 76 
Jehol, 138, 198. See 

also Chengtehfu 

Jesuits, 106, 107 


K 

Kaifeng, 11, 15 
Kailan Mining Adminis- 

tration, 159 
Kaiping, 159 
Kalgan, 138, 199, 232 
Kalgan Plateau, 42 
Kan Chiang: see Kan 


Kiang 
K‘ang Hsi, Emperor, 74, 
107 
K‘ang Yu-wei, 87 
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Kan Kiang, 17, 161, 219 
Kansu, 75, 137, 139, 
141, 157, 159 
climate, 42 
fauna, 50 
Karakitan Empire, 69 
Kashgar, 45 
Kashgaria: history, 76, 
83 : 


Khalkhas, 74 

Khirgiz, 76 

Kiakhta, 231 

Kia-ling Ho, 16. See 
also Chia-ling Chiang 

Kiangnan, 173 

Kiangsi, 137, 139, 161, 
163 

Kiangsu, 137, 139, 162, 
163 


Kiangyin, 216 
Kiaochow, 147 
temperature, 40 

Kiaochow Bay, 10, 19 

Kienningfu R., 221 

Kienyang Fu R., 221 

Kingtehchen, 144, 165 

Kirin, 141 

Kitans, 69 

Kiukiang, 152, 216, 229, 
231 


rainfall, 31 
temperature, 31 
trade, 165 
Kiu-lung R., 209 
Kiungchow, 229 
Kokiuchang, 169 
Kongmoon, 209 
Kongmoon Creek, 224 
Korea, 64, 68, 72, 73, 84 
rainfall, 30 
Kowkong, 223 
Kowloon, 80, 147 
Kuang Hsii, Emperor, 
83, 87 
Kuantung, 154 
Kublai, 70 
Kuei Chiang, 222 
Kumchuk, 223 
Kung-ku-chi, 190 
Kung, Prince, 80 
Kung-t‘an Ho, 17, 217 
Kungyi, 209 
K‘un-lun Mts., 16 
Kuo Ho, 215 


INDEX 


Kuyeh, 198 
Kwangchowwan, 86, 
147, 154, 232 
Kwangsi, 137, 167, 168 
temperature, 35 
Kwangsi Rebellion, 78 
Kwangsin R., 219 
Kwangtseh, 221 
Kwangtung, 137, 139, 
167, 168, 173, 218 
Kwanyintang, 202 
Kweichow, 22, 23, 137, 
139, 167 
Kweichowfu, 203, 216 


L 


Lacquer-ware, 169 
Laklow Reach, 224 
Lanchi, 220 
Lanchow, 159 
Land-tax, 133, 177 
Lang, Captain, 145 
Language, 110, 111-120 
Lan Ho, 198, 212 
Lan-ho-k‘ou, 212 
Laohokow, 218 
Laokay, 208 
Laos, 73 
Laosiaokow, 196 
Lao-tzt, 61, 101 
Lay, H. N., 185 
Lead, 164, 169 
Legge, James, 106 
Lei R., 218 
Leprosy, 127 
Lhasa, 68, 73 
temperature, 46 
Li, 193 
Liao Ho, 19, 157, 197, 
198 


Liaotung Peninsula, 20, 


86, 147 
Liaoyang, Battle of, 90 
Liaoyiianchow : see Sze- 


pneret to Taonanfu 


ly. 
Li Chiang: see Tso 
Chiang 
Li Hung-chang, 82, 83, 
86, 147, 226, 230 
Likin, 177, 187 
Lin, Commissioner, 77 


Linchow R., 223 
Linchowfu, 225 

Linsi, 198 
Lintsingchow, 212 

Liu Chiang, 222 

Li Yiian-hung, 91, 92 
Lo R., 158 
Loans, 183 
Lob-nor : 


46 
Loess, 10, 12, 13, 39, 157 
Lolos, 96, 97 
Loochoo, 68 
Lo-ti-shui tax, 187 
Luchow, 231 
Liichowfu, 81, 204 
Lu Ho, 216 
Lukchun, 45 
Lu-k‘o-ch‘in, 45 
Lungchow, 222, 225, 229 
Lutai, 198 
Lutai Canal, 213 


temperature, 


M 


Macao, 75, 153 
climate, 37 
rainfall, 37 
temperature, 37 

Macartney, Lord, 76 

Treaty, 177 


Malaria, 125-127 

Manchouli, 196 

Manchu Conquests, 73, 
74 

Manchu Dynasty, 72- 
74, 78, 90-92, 13], 
133, 145 


‘Manchu provincial gar- 


risons, 146 
Manchuria, 68 
climate, 25 
rainfall, 30 
Manchus, 67, 71, 97, 
98 


Mandarin dialect, 112, 
118 
Manufactures: Central 
China, 164 
North China, 160 
South China, 169 


Manzi Empire, 70 
Marco Polo, 69 
Margary, 83 
Masha, 221 
Matting, 169 
Maxwell, Dr. J. L., 125 
Measles, 126 
Measures, 192-194 
Mei-ling Pass, 219 
Mekong R., 16, 38 
Mengtsz, 208, 229 
Meteorology, 24-47 
Miaotzt, 74, 97 
Millet, 158 
Min Chiang (Szechwan), 
16, 216 
Min-cht, 226, 227 
Minerals, 156, 167 
Central China, 163, 
164 
North China, 159 
ee ate China, a 
i asty, 70-72 
Min R. (Fukien), 17, 210, 
221 , 
Mints, 173 
Mixed Courts, 153 
Mohammed Ali, Khan 
of Khokand, 76 
Mohammedan — Rebel- 
lions, 82, 83 
Mohammedans, 104, 105 
Money, 189-192 
paper, 192 
Mongol Dynasty: see 
Yiian Dynasty 
Mongolia, 63 
climate, 25 
rainfall, 44 
Mongol Khans, 70 
Mongols, 69, 71-73 
Monsoon, 29, 35, 38 
Montecorvino, John of, 
107 
Morrison, Robert, 106, 


Mukden, 140, 198 
Battle of, 90 
temperature, 40 

Mulberry, 167, 169 

Municipal By-Laws, 151 

Mussulmans, 68 


INDEX 


N 


Namyung, 219 
Nananfu, 219 
Nanking, 129, 216, 229, 
230 
history, 67, 69, 70, 
77-79, 92 
Siege of, 81 
trade, 165 
Treaty of, 75, 76, 
78, 108 
Nankow Pass, 199 
Nanning, 222, 225 
Nan Shan, 15, 43 
Napier, Lord, 76, 77 
Navigation, Inland, 
210-225 
Nepaul, 68, 73 
Nestorians, 106 
Newchwang, 229 
’ temperature, 40 
Nganhwei: see Anhwei 
Nien-fei, 82 
Ningpo, 78, 167, 220, 
229 
trade, 64 
Ningpo dialect, 112 
Ningpo R.: see Yung 
Chiang 
North River: 
Chiang 
Niichéns, 69 


see Pei 


O 


Oak, 158 

Opium, 158, 162, 169 

Opium War, 76-78, 108 

Orders-in-Council, 150 

Origin of Chinese race, 
6 

Owchihkow, 218 

Oxus R., 64, 65 


P 
Pagoda Anchorage, 145, 
222 


Pai Ho: see Pei Ho 
Pakhoi, 229 
Pakkai, 209 
Pakshek, 209 
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Palikiao, 80 

Pamir regions, 68 
Panthays, 82 
Paoking, 218 
Paotingfu, 212, 233 
Paper, 169 

Parker, E. H., 179 
Parkes, Sir H. S, 80 
Parthia, 64 

Patu Che, 221 
Peaches, 158 

Pearl River, 223 
Pears, 158 

Peas, 158 

Pechili, Gulf of, 11, 20,. 


56 
Pehtang, 80 
Pei Chiang, 223 
Pei Ho, 10, 11, 80, 157, 
210, 212 
Pei-t‘ang Ho, 213 
Pekin Syndicate, 159 
Peking, 129, 143, 201, 
229-233 
barometric 
sure, 26 
history, 70-72, 80 
temperature, 39, 40 
Pekingese dialect, 119, 
120 
Peking Gazette, 181 
Peking—Kiakhta _tele- 
graph line, 230 
Pelliot, 68 
Persia, 68 
Petroleum, 160 
Pi Ho, 215 
Pine, 158 
Pineapple, 168 
Pingshan Sze, 216 
Pingtingchow, 159 
Pingyaohsien, 200 
Plague, 125-127 
P‘o Ho, 214 
Pomegranate, 168 
Poplar, 158 
Population, 94-96 
Porcelain, 165 
Port Arthur, 85, 86, 89, 
90, 233 
Portsmouth, Treaty of, 


90 
Poseh, 225 
Poshan, 160 


pres- 
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Postal services, 226-229 

Pottery, 169 

Pottinger, Sir Henry, 77 

P‘o-yang Lake, 161, 219 

Protestant Missions, 106, 

109 ° 

Provincial Courts, 150 
judge, 137, 141 
treasurer, 137, 141 

Pucheng R., 221 : 

Pukow, 201 


Pyeng-yang, Battle of, 
85 


R 


Races, 96-98 
Railways, 195-209 
Amoy to Chang- 
chowfu, 209 
Anhai to Chian- 
chowfu, 209 
Bhamo to Yiinnan- 
fu, 208 
Canton to Hankow, 


206 
Canton to Kowloon, 


206 
Canton to Macao, 
207 
. Canton to Samshui, 
206 


Chefoo to Weihsien, 
202 
Chengtingfu to Tai- 


yuaniu, 
Chengtu to Tatung- 
fu, 204 

Chinchowfu to Ai- 


195, 196 

Dairen to Sukia- 
tunkai, 197 

Fanling to Shatow- 
kok, 207 

Foochow to Nan- 
chang, 207 

Fushun _ colliery 
line, 197 

Hankow to Szech- 
wan, 203 


INDEX 


Railways (continued) 


Harbin to Blago- 
veschensk, 196 
Hengchowfu to 
Nanning, 206 
Hsi-chih-mén to 
Mentowkow, 199 


- Kaiyiian to Kirin, 


197 

Kalgan to Dolon- 
nor, 199 

Kaomi to Han- 


Kirin to Tumen R., 
197 

Kiukiang to Nan- 

aoe 207 
owpangtze to 
Newoiee , 198 

Kung-ch‘én-ch‘iao 
branch, 205 

sae to 
Kirin, 197 


Kwanchengtze to 
Taonanfu, 198 
Kwangchowwan to 
Nanning, 209 
Lanchow to theSea, 


Lanna ort 

son to Lung- 

chow, 208 . 

Liangsiang to Toli, 
201 


Lienshan to Hulu- 
tao, 198 
Lincheng to Taierh- 
chwang, 201 
Liuliho to Chow- 
kowtien, 201 
Lokow to Huang- 
t‘ai-ch‘iao, 201 
aa ata to Tsimo, 


02 
Manchouli to Urga, 
197 
Manchouli to Vladi- 
Be eciein a 1 
engtsz to Kokiu- 
chang, 208 


Railways (continued) 


Moukden to An- 
tung, 197 

Namkong to Lo- 
kong, 207 

Nanking City, 205 

Nan-kuan-ling to 
Port Arthur, 197 

Peking to Cheng- 
tehfu, 199 

Peking to Hankow, 
200 


Poe ing to Moukden, 

‘198 

Peking to Suiyiian, 
199 


Peking to Tung- 

gil 198 
ingsiang colliery’ 
line, 206 oe 

Poshan colliery 
line, 202 

Pukow to Sinyang- 
chow, 204 

Shanghai Junction 
Line, 205 

Shanghai to Nan- 


king, 
Shanghai to Ning- 
po, 205 
Shanghai to Woo- 
sung, 83, 205 
Shasi to Singyi, 207 
Sintsiin to Tseng- 
shinghsien, 207 
ae Manchurian, 


Suiyitien to Pao- 
towchen, 199 
Sungari R. to Dai- 


Swatow to Chao. 
chowfu, 209 

Szepingkai to Tao- 
nanfu, 197 

Taokow to Taing- 
hwachen, 200 

Taonanfu to Cheng- 
tehfu, 198 

Tayeh Railway, 208 

Tehchow to Cheng- 
tingfu, 202 


Railways (continued) 
Tientsin to Pukow, 
201 

Trans - Mongolian 
line, 199 

Tsinan to Luanfu, 
202 

Tsingtau to Tsinan, 
201 


Tsitsihar to Ang- 
angki, 196 
Tsitsihar to Tao- 
nanfu, 196 
Yamchow to Yiin- 
nanfu, 208 
Yenchowfu to Tsi- 
ning, 201 
Yentai colliery line, 
197 
Yunnan Railway, 
208 
Yiinnanfu to Suifu, 
208 
Rainfall, 29-47 
Ramie, 163, 169 
Rangoon: trade, 65 


Red Basin, 18, 161. See 


also Szechwan 
Red River, 39 
Religions, 100-109 
Revenue, 135, 178-182 
Revolution of 1911, 91 
Rheumatism, 126 
Ricci, Matteo, 106 
Rice, 158, 162, 166, 169 
Roman Catholic Mis- 
sions 107 
Russians, 72 
Russo-Japanese War, 89 


S 


Sah, Admiral, 145 

Sailam Channel, 224 

Sainam, 224 

Sainam Creek, 224 

Salt, 23, 160, 164 

Salt gabelle, 133, 174, 
178 

Salt marshes, 44 

Salween R., 16, 17, 38, 
48 


Samshui, 206, 233 


INDEX 


Sanho, 81 

Schall, Adam, 106, 107, 
122 

Schistosomiasis, 127 

Sea of Japan, Battle of, 
90 


Sengalintsin, Prince, 80 
Sesamum, 159 
Seymour, Admiral, 88 
Sha Chi R., 221 
Sha Ho, 10, 214, 215 
Shang Dynasty, 58 
Shanghai, 78, 128, 205, 
219, 229-232 
barometric 
sure, 26 
climate, 25 
rainfall, 29, 30, 32 
temperature, 32 
trade, 165 
R. : see Huangp‘u 


pres- 


Settlement, 152 
Shanhaikwan, 198, 229 
Shansi, 23, 137, 139, 

157, 159 
fauna, 50 
Shantung, 10, 137, 138, 
157 
ae Peninsyla, 19, 
0 


barometric 
sure, 26 
Shaohingfu, 220 
Shasi, 10, 216, 218, 229 
rainfall 


pres- 


temperature, 31 
Shekki Creek, 224 
Shekwaitong, 206 
Shekwan, 224 
Shéng Pao-chéng, 230 
Shensi, 75, 137, 157 
Shiba, Colonel, 89 
Shigatse: temperature, 

46 


Shih-chia-chuang, 200 
Shiuchow, 169, 206, 223 
Shiuhing, 223 

Shufu: see Kashgar 
Shuikow Fu, 221 
Shui-wu-cha, 186 

Siam, 48, 73 

Sianfu, 63, 68, 218, 231 
Siangtan, 218 
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Siangyangfu, 15, 218 
Sientaochen, 218 
Sihing, 220 - 


Sikawei, 108, 232 


rainfall, 31, 32 
temperature, 31, 
32 
Si Kiang: see West R. 
Silk, 158, 160, 163, 164, 
167, 169 
Sinkiang, 74, 141, 230 
temperature, 44 
Sinminfu, 198 
Sinsiang, 200 
Sinti, 216 
Si-wan-tse : 
wan-tzt 
Small-pox, 126, 127 
ere 33, 39, 46, 
4 
Sochefu: see Yarkand 
Social Organization, 98- 
100 
Soochow, 69, 81, 205, 
229 


see Hsie 


South Manchurian Raile 
way: see Railways 

Soya-beans, 159 

Spices, 169 

Sprue, 127, 128 

Stamp duties, 181 

Steel, 164 

Stein, Sir Aurel, 64 

Stonecutters’ Island, 
233 

Straw-plait, 160 

Siichowfu, 201, 202 

Sugar-cane, 162, 
169 

Suifu, 216 

Suleiman, Sultan, 83 


166, 


Sunning, 209 
Sun Yat-sen, 91, 92, 121 
Supreme Court, 150 
Siiwenyun, 232 
Swatow, 221, 229 
Swatow dialect, 112 
Szechwan, 16, 18, 22, 23, 
48, 52, 74, 75, 137, 
138, 161, 163 
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T 
Ta Chiang : sce Yangtse 
R 


Ta-ch‘ing Ho, 212 
Tael, 172, 189 
Canton, 189 
Haikwan, 172, 189, 
l 


90 
K‘u-p‘ing, 172, 189, 
190 


Shanghai, 190 
Ts‘ao-p‘ing,172,189 
T‘ai Hu, 220 
T‘ai-p‘ing Rebellion, 78, 
79, 81, 82, 108 
Tai-shek Barrier, 225 
Taiytianfu, 158 
temperature, 40 
Taku, 230 
forts, 79, 80 
Talifu, 170 
temperature, 39 
Ta-ling Ho, 198 
Tallow, 162, 163, 168 
Tamerlane, 71 
Tan Chiang, 218 
T‘ang Dynasty, 67, 68 
Tangku, 198, 229 
Tao, 143 
Tao Ho, 16 
Taoism, 101, 102 
Tao Kuang, Emperor, 
76, 78 
Taoyin, 130 
Tarim R., 59, 69 
Tartar Military Com- 
mandants, 138 
Tartars, 59, 63, 64, 67,69 
Tatung, 216 
Tatungfu, 199 
Taxation, 176-178 
Tea, 162, 163, 166, 169 
Teak, 168 
Tehchow, 212 
Telegraphs, 230-232 
Telephones, 233 
Tengyueh, 208 
Teoutai, General, 75 
Three Gorges, 217 
Tibet: climate, 25 
history, 68, 73, 74 
rainfall, 46 
Tibetans, 63, 67-69 


INDEX 
T‘ieh-shan-pu, 164 
Tientsin, 129, 131, 152, 

153, 173, 198, 212, 
229-231, 233 
history, 80, 83 
Massacre, 83 
temperature, 40 
trade, 160 
Treaty of, 79 
T‘ien Wang, 82 
Tin, 23 
Ting, 142 
Ting, Admiral, 86 
Tobacco, 163, 169 
Togo, Admiral, 89 
Tong Haks, 85 | 
Tonkin: fauna, 48 
history, 73, 84 
temperature, 35 
Tonkin, Gulf of, 32 
Towshan, 209 
Trade: Central China, 
165, 166 
North China, 160 
South China, 170, 

171 

Trans-Ussuri Territory, 
80 

Treaty ports, 152 

Ts‘ai Ch‘ien, 75 

Tsaitien, 219 

Tsaochwang, 201 

Tsaoshih, 203 

Tséng Kuo-fan, 81, 82, 
147 

Tséng, Marquis, 84 

Tsinan, 201 

Tsinghwachen, 159 

Tsingkiangpu, 203 

Tsingshih, 218 

Tsingtau, 10, 86, 154, 
159, 161, 231, 232 

Tsin-ling Shan, 15, 159 

Tsitsihar, 141 

Tso Chiang, 222 

Tso Tsung-t‘ang, 82, 83, 
147 

Tsung-an Hsien, 221 

Tsungli Yamén, 81, 226 

Tuan, Prince, 88 

Tuberculosis, 126 

Tung Chiang, 223 

T‘ung Chih, Emperor, 
81, 83 


Tungchow, 216 
Tungchow Chi, 80, 212 


Tunglii, 220 

T‘ung Méng Hui, 91 

Tung-t’ing, Lake, 12, 78, 
161, 218 

Tunguses, 67 

Tunhwang: tempera- 
ture, 44 

Turkestan: climate, 25 

Turks, 59, 68 

Tutungs, 140 

Tu Wén-hsiu: see Su- 


leiman, Sultan 
Typhoid fever, 126 
Typhoon, 35 
Typhus, 125 
Tzeliutsing, 144 
Tzetung, 224 
Tz‘t-an, Empress, 81 
Tzit-chéng Yiian, 121 
Tz‘t-hsi, Empress 
Dowager, 81, 83, 87, 89 
Tzti Kiang, 161, 218 
Tzti R.: see Tz Kiang 


U 
Uliassutai: tempera- 
ture, 44 
Undulant fever, 127 
Uplands, Northern, 9- 
12, 13, 19, 20, 22, 23 
Southern, 9-12, 13- 
18, 19, 21, 22, 23 
Urga: climate, 44 
Urumtsi, 141 


V 


Varnish, 162 
Vasudeva, 66 
Verbiest, 106, 107 
Verkhoyansk : tempera- 
ture, 25 
Viceroy of Liang-kiang, 
82, 139 
of Min-Ché, 139 
of Shen-Kan, 141 
of the Two Hu, 140 
of the Two Kwang, 
140 
of Yun-Kwei, 139 
Victoria, 125 
Vine, 159 


{ 


WwW 


Wade, Sir Thomas, 83, 
110, 111, 120, 185 
Wanhsien, 216 
Waterways, 210-225 
Wax, 162, 163, 168 
Weights, 192-194 
Weihaiwei, 10, 86, 145, 
163, 159, 229, 233 
barometric _ pres- 
sure, 41 
rainfall, 41 
temperature, 39, 


Wei Ho (Honan), 212 
Wei Ho (Shensi), 9, 158, 
213 
Weihsien, 160 
Weihwei, 212 
Wenchow, 221, 229 
Wenchow dialect, 112 
West River, 18, 19, 211, 
222, 223 
steamer service, 224 
Whampoa, 170 
Whampoa Channel, 225 
Wheat, 158, 163, 166 
White Lily Sect, 74 - 
Wireless Telegraphy, 
232-233 
Woollen goods, 160 
Woosung, 230, 232 
Wuchang, 78, 206, 216, 
218, 232 
Wucheng Ki, 219 
Wu Chiang (Chekiang), 
221 


INDEX 


Wu Chiang (Kweichow): 
see Kung-t‘an Ho- 

Wuchow, 222, 225 
temperature, 35 
trade, 170 

Wutu Island, 221 

Wuhu, 216, 229 

Wu Shui, 223 

Wu Ti, Emperor, 54 

Wuyi, 204 


_.¢ 
Xavier, St. Francis, 107 


Y 


Yakoob Beg, 83 

Yalu R., 197 

Ya-lung Chiang, 216 

Yamén, 131 

Yangchwang, 203 

Yangikul : temperature, 
45 


Yangtse Engineering 
Works, 165 
Yangtse R., 10, 12, 16, 
17, 29, 50, 61, 78, 210, 
211, 215-220 
Yangtse Valley, 161 
climate, 162 
rainfall, 29-32 
temperature, 32 
Yarkand, 45 
Yeh Ming-shén, 79 
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Yellow River, 10-12, 16, 
42, 56, 57, 61, 157, 
160, 162, 199-201, 
210-214 

Yellow Sea, 11, 20, 26 

Yenchow, 220 

Yenpingfu, 221 

Yeungkong, 209 

Yin Dynasty : see Shang 
Dynast 


Yiyang, 218 
Yochow, 206 
Yiian dollar, 174 
Ytian Dynasty, 69, 70 
Yiian Kiang, 17, 161, 
217, 218 
Yiian R.: see Yiian 
Kiang — 
Yiian Shih-k‘ai, 88, 91, 
92, 174 
Yii Chiang, 222 
Yung Chiang, 220 
Yunnan, 16, 18, 22, 67, 
137, 139, 167 
climate, 38, 39 
trade, 170 
Yinnanfu, 208, 229 
Yiishan, 219 
Yiitze, 200 
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Zino, 164, 169 
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